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LAURELS CAPTURED 
BY NEW SINGERS 
IN VERDI REVIVAL 





\Brilliant Production of Forgotten 


“Forza del Destino ’’ Reveals 
New Star in Rosa Poncelle, 
American Dramatic Soprano— 
Caruso Sets New Standard for 
Beautiful Singing—De Luca 
Wins Fresh Honors — Alice 
Gentle, Another Native Dé- 
butante, Scores in the Colorful 
Performance — An Old-Fash- 
ioned Naively Effective Work— 
Papi Conducts—‘Aida,” 
‘Daughter of the Regiment,”’ 
‘Thais’? and Double Bill Are 
Other Offerings of Week 


ERDI said, “Let us return to the 
past,” and Mr. Gatti lets us return 
to the past. 

“La Forza del Destino,” a novelty in 
the Russian capital forty-six years ago, 
was last week liberated from the dun- 
geon in which it has languished so long 
with its humble companions, “Nabucco,” 
“Luisa Miller,” “Sicilian Vespers” and 
“Macbeth.” New York looked over the 
well-preserved relic of the Risorgimento 
on Friday night, Nov. 15, at the Metro- 
politan, and seemed to be delighted with 
the first view. 

The revival of Verdi’s “La Forza del 
Destino” was the occasion of the Metro- 
politan débuts of three singers, including 
two American young women, Rosa Pon- 
celle, whose appearance in the leading 
role was attended with success of a spec- 


stacular kind, and Alice Gentle, who was 


scheduled to make her entrance last sea- 
son in Mr, Cadman’s opera. Caruso won 
new glory on this night and De Luca like- 
wise wrote another red letter page for 
himself in the book of his achievements. 
This was a night consecrated to singers, 
but out of respect for the master of 
“Aida,” “Otello” and “Falstaff” let us 
consider the opera first. 

“The Force of Destiny” is representa- 
tive of an important transition period in 
the composer’s life. Coneeivéd after the 


= Masked Ball” and before/“Don Carlos,” 


the work hovers uncertainly between the 
advanced naiveté of his’ early days and 
the illumination of the’ later scores. 
“The Force of Destiny” is, in fact, a 
Whole panorama of Verdi; unmistakable 
okens of “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto” and 
“Traviata” are discovered on every turn. 
He has not as yet come under the spell 
of 1is trans-Alpian colleague. But per- 
haps the Italian master’s new-found 
ide1s of orchestral characterization had 
ther origin in the art theories of the 
Florentine Camarata spokesmen; for ex- 
ample, Cavalieri and Peri, who Fran- 
ces\o Malipiero, the modernist of to- 
day, suggests anticipated the Wagnerian 
Provram by three centuries. Thus is the 
Weoner myth exploded. 

|’ some of the music of “La Forza del 
De tine” may be tuken seriously, on sen- 
tin ental and historical grounds the story 
fa s to court the same respectful atti- 


A Sanguinary Plot 


., ne opera, based on a Spanish drama, 
Don Alvara, o la Fuerzer del Sino,” by 
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HON. JOHN F. HYLAN, 


The First Mayor of New York City to Take an Interest in Music, Whick He Has Shown 
by the Appointment of Philip Berolzheimer, a Public-Spirited Citizen, to Be the 


Director of Municipal Music. 
Park Commissioner. (See Page 21) 


Mr. Berolzheimer Has Recently Been Appointed 





1865), opens with a pistol shot and ends 
with a mortal duel and a slaying. Origi- 
nally the opera ended with the suicide of 
the one surviving character, but some 
humane reviser has reduced the mor- 
tality. 

Leonora is about to elope with Don 
Alvaro, a noble youth of India, when 
the couple is confronted by her father, 
the Marquis of Calatrava. Alvaro pro- 
tests that his intentions are strictly hon- 
orable and to show his good faith throws 
his pistol to the floor. The father 
promptly expires, after the regulation 
curse, pierced by a bullet from the pistbdl. 
This accidental killing disposes of Louis 
Angelo, a perfectly satisfactory bari- 
tone. This act, preceded by the pleasing 
overture, is one of the finest portions of 
the opera. 


self as a dramatic soprano of surprising 
attainments. Her “Addio” and her duet 
with Caruso created something of a com- 
motion. This newcomer was graduated 
from the vaudeville stage to a noted New 
York teacher’s studio less than a year 
ago, so we hear. If we are to credit the 
story Miss Poncelle, a native of Meriden, 
Conn., by the way, never set foot on the 
dramatic stage before. She gave a re- 
markably good account of herself from 
the acting standpoint, barring the rigid- 
ity of posture and voice almost insepa- 
rable from a Metropolitan début. Her 
high tones are true and ringing, and she 
has equal facility with the low notes. 
At the dress rehearsal two days before 
Miss Poncelle sang with even greater 
brilliancy, so evidently we shall hear a 
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RABAUD RECEIVES 
WARM TRIBUTE AT 
HIS BOSTON DEBUT 


Audience Rises to Salute Sym- 
phony’s New Leader—Latter’s 
Conducting Inspires Confidence 
in His Ability—The “Eroica”’ 
Played “Simply and Impres- 
sively’? — Recitals by Rosita 
Renard and de Gogorza and 
Hofmann Rouse Enthusiasm 


OSTON, Nov. 18.—The third concert 
A” of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
was of extraordinary interest as the oc- 
casion of the first appearance of the or- 
chestra’s new permanent conductor, 
Henri Rabaud. The audience was evi- 
dently prepared to like Mr. Rabaud, for 
it rose to salute him when he came upon 
the stage, and gave him the warmest ap- 
plause for each number. People even re- 
mained to bring him out several times 
at the close of the concert—a genuine 
tribute from the “Symphony audience,” 
which is usually more concerned with 
catching its car or train than with giv- 
ing audible evidence of its enjoyment. 
Mr. Rabaud’s conducting inspired confi- 
dence in his ability; he was dignified 
without being academic, his beat was 
clear and decisive, and his gestures had 
interpretative significance. . 

The program opened with Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” Symphony, which was played 
sens 8 impressively, for it was clear 
that Mr. Rabaud’s desire was to inter- 
pret the composer and not in any way 
draw attention to himself by unusual 
readings. 

“The Youth of Hercules,” by Saint- 
Saéns, followed the symphony. This 
tone poem has not been heard at these 
concerts for thirteen years, an unde- 
served neglect, for it has more interest 
than some of Saint-Saéns’s music which 
is played more frequently. In this, as in 
the other tone poems of Saint-Saéns, “Le 
Rouet d’Omphale” and the “Danse Ma- 
cabre,” there is more spontaneity and 
less obvious technique of composition 
than in his longer works. 

The concert closed brilliantly ~with 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Caprice Espag- 
nole,” which was played with fire and 
abandon. As in “Scheherazade,” numer- 
ous cadenzas give many different in- 
struments chances to distinguish them- 
selves. Mr. Fradkin, the new concert- 
master, had more than one solo passage 
in which he displayed a fine sense of 
rhythm and style, as well as technical 
ability. Critics may continue to carp 
about the lack of so-called “develop- 
ment” in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s symphonic 
music, but the spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause which greeted the climax of the 
“Caprice Espagnole” was evidence that 
this music still strikes a responsive chord 
in us that will never be touched by many 
of the most correctly and eruditely de- 
veloped themes. 

In the Sunday concert series at Sym- 
pees Hall there was a joint recital on 

ov. 10 by Rosita Renard, the Chilean 
pianist, and Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, 
and on Nov. 17 a recital by Josef Hof- 
mann. 

At the former the audience gave 
abundant demonstration of warm ad- 
miration for the artists and pleasure in 
their work. People seemed particularly 
receptive that afternoon to music of a 
Spanish or South American flavor. 
Spanish songs (sung finely) aroused the 
greatest enthusiasm of the concert, and 
a Mexican folk-song had to be repeated. 

These concerts will be reviewed in 
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Dignified Music Critics, with Chop Sticks 
Partake of Unique Banquet as Guests of 
Noted Japanese Conductor, Koscak Y amada 





Nippon Club Dinner Brings Many Celebrities Together for the Con- - 


sideration of Cordial Artistic Relationship Between Orient and 
Occident—Native Music a Telling Feature—Col. Hirayama, 
Veteran of Russo-Japanese War, Makes a Stirring Address— 
Whitehill Wins Favor in Songs of the Nipponese 


HEN Koscak Yamada, the distin- 

guished Japanese musician, com- 
poser and conductor, who recently gave a 
concert of his own compositions here in 
New York with distinguished success, de- 
cided to give a reception and dinner to 
Col. H. H. Hirayama, chief of the depu- 
tation from the Japanese Y. M. C. A. to 
the allied forces, he put up to some of our 
most distinguished music critics a 
problem the most serious they had ever 
had to discuss... And that problem con- 
sisted of a Japanese course dinner at the 
Nippon Club last Sunday night, served 
in the Japanese style, and which had to 
be negotiated by the aid of chop sticks. 
There were no knives and forks. 

As the Oriental reverses about every- 
thing that we know in the Occident, the 
repast began, after the reception, with 
the sweets. Then there came wonderful 
dishes in little Japanese saucers, one fol- 
lowing the other, one, indeed, more de- 
licious, if strange, than the other, in- 
cluding a marvelous composition of eggs, 
with slices of the tender shoots of the 
bamboo tree, all washed down with sake, 
a kind of whiskey made from corn, to 
which later was added wonderful tea. 

As one of the guests observed, it was 
worth the price of a Liberty Bond to see 
Pierre V. R. Key, the eminent music 
critic of the New York World, endeavor 
to negotiate slices of raw fish with the aid 
of his rang 4 sticks, and at the same time 
maintain his characteristic dignity. 

Henry E. Krehbiel, the veteran critic 





Col. H. H. Hirayama, Chief of the Deputa- 
tion from the Japanese Y. M. C. A. to 
the Allied Forces. The Portrait Shows 
the Eminent Soldier with His Wife 


of the Tribune, was also there, with 
Grenville Vernon, of the Tribune. With 
Colonel Hirayama was T. Sagara. The 
party also included a number of notable 
musicians, William H. Humiston, of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra staff; 
representatives of the New York Times, 
Herald and several other New York 
papers; John C. Freund, editor of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA; Mrs. Julian Edwards, 
widow of the noted composer; Clarence 
Whitehill, of the Metropolitan, and his 
charming wife; Jules Daiber, the man- 
ager of Rosa Raisa and other distin- 
guished artists, who is also manager for 
Mr. Yamada in this country; Mr. Ko- 
mori and Mr. Ito, two noted dancers; 
Elizabeth Hines; Mr. Matsuyama, the 
talented young Japanese tenor, who is 
going with Colonel Hirayama to Europe, 
and Miss Bridges. 

The tables were tastefully decorated 
with chrysanthemums. One notable fea- 
ture which no doubt impressed many of 


the guests was that the rooms in the 
Nippon Club, the most noted Japanese 
organization in this country, were all in 
low, cream colored tone, without any 
decoration whatever. . It was also no- 
ticed that the service, while elegant, did 
not con'ain any of those bizarre Japanese 
vessels to which we are accustomed in 
this country, which it seems are manu- 
factured only for American use. 


Mr. Daiber’s Curiosity Satisfied 


Before the dinner the assembled guests 
were treated to an instruction of how to 
handle and manipulate the chop sticks. 
During the dinner considerable merri- 
ment was caused when Mr. Daiber asked 
Colonel Hirayama how the Japanese man- 
aged to eat ice cream with chop sticks, to 
which the reply came: 

“We do not eat ice cream in Japan.” 

And later, when the question was put 
to the host, Mr. Yamada, as to whether 
in Japan the host at a dinner sat at the 
head of the table or whether they used 
round tables, Mr. Yamada replied: 

“In Japan we do not use tables at all. 
The guest sits on the floor, with the tray 
in front of him, on which the various 
dishes are served. The guest of honor 
is generally placed in the center.” 


The Host Makes a Clever Speech 


At the conclusion of the meal, which 
seemed almost interminable, Mr. Yamada 
rose and expressed his gratification at 
the distinguished company which had as- 
sembled, stated that he had come to the 
United States not to make progaganda 
for himself or for his music, but in a 
humble way to express the gratitude of 
the musical world in Japan, and also of 
the Japanese people, to the United 
States for what they had done for them. 
He referred to the fact that for many 
years the Japanese people had known 
American music only by such choruses, 
dance music and ragtime as came over 
in the shape of records that were im- 
ported. It was not till Mr. Mason, the 
well-known American musician (at which 
Mr. Krehbiel interrupted by saying he 
was a relative of the distinguished Lowell 
Mason, the well-known composer), had 
come to Japan and shown them that 
there was music not only in this country 
but in the Occident of a very different 
order to that which they had supposed. 
From that time out Japan had progressed 
musically, till to-day it was developing a 
musical life of which few had any idea. 

Mr. Yamada expressed the hope that 
through his visit, especially as he pro- 
posed to go to some of our leading cities, 
he might be of service in doing something 
towards establishing a good and kindly 
feeling between the two peoples, his own 
and the people of the United States. He 
then called upon Colonel Hirayama, who 
he stated was a retired officer in the 
Japanese Army and a veteran of the 
Russo-Japanese War. 


Col. Hirayama’s Address 


Colonel Hirayama received a very cor- 
dial welcome from those present and 
stated that he did not officially in any 
sense represent the Japanese Govern- 
ment. He had simply come as the ex- 
ponent of a movement among the Chris- 
tians in Japan who had contributed to a 
fund to aid the Y. M. C. A. activities. 
This brought him to this country by way 
of San Francisco, and he was now on his 
way to France to aid the Y. M. C. A. 
activities among the Japanese troops, es- 
pecially among the Japanese sailors on 
the warships and transports who had 
been of service in the war. 

He stated that he had just come from 
a tour of the military camps in Canada. 

In his address Colonel Hirayama said 
that it was the purpose of the movement 
he represented to assure the peoples of 
Europe of the good will and friendship 
of the Japanese, and above all to promote 
a mutual understanding and confidence 
between the Japanese and their allies. 
He said that he hoped to go into the 
schools of France, later to England and 
Italy, to talk with the children and tell 
them that the boys and girls of Japan 
have the same desire for peace and good 
will as they have. He thought that, in 
the future, better relations between na- 
tions would come through the influence 
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Koscak Yamada, Distinguished Japanese 
Conductor, Who Is Giving America a 
New Angle on the Music of His Native 
Land 


of the women and the children. He 
hoped that the age of secret diplomacy, 
flattering eloquence of official diplo- 
matists, and all the other hidden moves 
which cause misunderstandings and sus- 
picion, had gone forever. He spoke par- 


ticularly of the influence of the war andj & 
of the Y. M. C. A in causing the women B® 
of Japan, who are accustomed to remain B 
in their own homes and look after their 

children, to come out and help to rai & 


funds for the work that they are doing. 


Colonel Hirayama’s address was re. 


ceived with considerable applause. It de. 
veloped later that he had been to Tarry. 
town, N. Y., and placed a wreath on the 
grave of Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie, who 
was the first exchange lecturer from this 
country to Japan. In an_ interview 
Colonel Hirayama said that Dr. Mabie 
had done much to revive and promote 
good understanding and friendship be. 
tween the peoples of America and Japan, 
and that he was trying to follow Dr 
Mabie’s example and give evidence of 
the admiration and genuine friendshiy 
of the Japanese for the people of the 
United States. 


Japanese Music a Feature 


After the banquet all the guests ad. 
journed to the parlors of the club, where 
some original songs of Mr. Yamada’s 
were sung by Mr. Matsuyama, to the 
great delight of the audience. The mean. 
ing of the songs was first explained by 
the composer. Afterwards Mr. Yamada 
announced Mr. Matsuyama, who has 4 
fine tenor voice and has already appeared 
in concert and in vaudeville with great 
success, would sing some Italian songs, 
Mr. Matsuyama then gave with splendid 
spirit “La Donna é Mobile” and “Ridi, 
Pagliacci.” It seemed extraordinary 
that such a fine, sonorous voice could 
come from so small a body. That Mr, 
Matsuyama sings with musicianly un. 
derstanding and has been in splendid 
hands, so far as tuition is concerned, is 
unquestioned. 

After this Mr. Komori gave an artistic 
illustration of classic Japanese dancing. 
He was followed by Mr. Ito, who gave a 
very vital and indeed astonishing per- 
formance of folk dancing, to the enjoy- 
ment of the audience. 

Then, at the request of the host, Mr. 
Whitehill of the Metropolitan sang some 
Japanese songs, among them the Flower 
Song, which he sang at Mr. Yamada’s 
concert, and this he did with such splen- 
did diction as to arouse the enthusiasm 
of the guest of ionor, Colonel Hirayama, 
who could not be restrained from jump.- 
ing from his seat and congratulating the 
great artist. 

Then a lovely little lady, Elizabeth 
Hines, of the “Oh, Boy” company, gave 
some of Mr. Yamada’s songs, in Japanese, 
with sweet simplicity, and so brought 
one of the most unique entertainments 
ever given in New York to a most charm- 
ing and delightful conclusion. J. C. F. 





CONCERT TAX MAY 
CONTINUE 6 MONTHS 


Changes in Present Revenue Bill 
Will Take Considerable 
Time 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 12.—Accord- 
ing to the most reliable information 
that can be obtained, the existing war 
tax of ten per cent on concert and 
amusement admissions, as well as the 
prevailing tax. on concert halls and the- 
aters, will continue in force at least 
three months longer and probably until 
some time after the new Congress comes 
in on March 4 next. This is the opinion 
of usually well informed persons in 
Congress, who point out that while ac- 


tual hostilities have ceased, there still 
remains the necessity for this country 
providing considerable revenue _ to 
finance the operations, both in the United 
States and Europe, which are attendant 
on the carrying out of the arrangements 
for the conclusion of the war and the 
gradual bringing home of the American 
forces. It would not be surprising, 
prominent members of Congress say, if 
the present tax law, which went into 
effect Nov. 1, 1917, were to remain in 
force until midsummer of 1919. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note the rapidly growing sentiment in 
both Senate and House against the en- 
acting of the new war tax bill into law 
now that the practical end of the war 
has come. The bill, which is in the 
hands of the Senate and which is really 
the product of the Democratic majority 
in both houses of the present Congress, 
could easily be “talked out” of the pres- 
ent session by the Republican minority, 
and the, Republican majority in Senate 
and House after March 4 next could, if 
necessary, proceed to shape a revenue 
bill of its own along radically different 
lines from that which the Democratic 


majority is now attempting to force 
through Congress. This possibility is 
being seriously discussed among Repub- 
lican leaders in Congress, and some who 
are high in the party’s councils freely 
predict such an outcome. That the 
Democrats are on the anxious seat in 
this matter is clearly evident. Of 
course, the discarding of the $8,000, 
000,000 measure would not be consid- 
ered, even by the Republican majority 
in the next Congress, were the war not 
at an end, for the present minority party 
has not wavered in its support of al 
legislation necessitated by the war. 
A. T. M. 





Admissions Tax May Be Eliminated from 
War Revenue Bill 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20. — The 
statement is made by members of the 
Senate Finance Committee that it has 
been tentatively decided to abolish the 
tax on concert and amusement admis- 
sions, proposed to be levied, in the new 
war revenue bill now under considera- 
tion. A. T. M. 





President’s Daughter Warmly Applauded 
at Y. M. C. A. Concert in France 


Margaret Wilson, daughter of Presi- 
dent Wilson, arrived at Nancy, i! 
France, on Nov. 13. She was received 
by the prefect of the city and later vis 
ited the French and American hospitals. 
In the evening Miss Wilson sang at 4 
concert given at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. Her songs were re 
ceived with great enthusiasm and she 
was the recipient of numerous bouquets. 
On leaving the City Hall, Miss Wilson 
was warmly acclaimed by the people. 
She gave two recitals on Nov. 14 at 
Souilly, the American First Army Head- 
quarters. 





Ornstein Recital Postponed 


On account of the indisposition of L‘ 
Ornstein, the pianist, his second recital, 
nounced for Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
has been postponed to Saturday aftern 
Dec. 7. 
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Boa Nov. 15.—Rarely does circumstance bring together in informal gathering 
such a company of distinguished musical persons as is seen in the accompanying 


photograph, taken lately in this city. 


The brilliant semi-circle, reading from left 


to right, comprises Charles Martin Loeffler, the composer; André Messager, conductor 
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of the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra; Mme. Monteux, Mlle. Denise Monteux, Pierre 
Monteux, the Metropolitan Opera conductor, who was leader pro tem of the Boston 
Symphony; Alfred Cortot, the eminent French pianist; Henri Rabaud, the noted 
French composer and conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and Mrs. Loeffler. 
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CASALS RECOUNTS WORK SPAIN 
HAS DONE FOR THE ALLIED CAUSE 
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In the Picture Numbered 1 May Be Seen Pablo Casals, the Famous Spanish ’Cellist, and His Wife, Susan Metcalfe Casals; on the 
Right, Mr. Casals Personally Inspecting the Unpacking of His ’Cello 


JABLO CASALS returned from Spain, 
his native country, recently on the 
Mt. Serrat after a voyage of twenty 
days. It was feared for some time past 
that he would be forced to disappoint a 
large following of music-lovers who have 
looked upon his visits to America for the 
past four years as one of the most im- 


portant musical events of each season. 
He was scheduled to return almost two 
months ago, but due to difficulties en- 
countered over passports he was obliged 
to postpone all concert arrangements 
until the last month. 

Casals has been an intimate friend of 
the royal family since his early youth 
and Queen Maria Christina was instru- 

ntal in fostering his genius. Because 

this connection he is apt to have a 

re intimate knowledge of the political 
and economic situation of Spain than 
the majority of his countrymen. 

From the beginning of the war his 
‘vmpathies have been pro-Ally. “From 
the first,” he said, “I felt that Spain 
Should plunge in as America did, altru- 





istically, although the sinking of her 
ships was quite sufficient to have made 
her participation a defensive measure. 
My recent visit to Spain has given me a 
new angle on the situation, for I saw a 
Spain that was altogether astonishing. 
She had been converted into a vast camp 
for the Allies. She sent a steady stream 
of food, clothing and raw materials, es- 
pecially iron, copper and steel, to the 
Allies and chiefly to America, which is of 
far greater use to them than her military 
assistance could ever have been, for she 
lacks the native energy and ability to 
make great and hasty military prepara- 
tions as did America. 

“Many are wondering how this wave 
of democracy which is sweeping the 
world will affect the temper of the Span- 
ish people. She is one of the few peoples 
still untouched by violent radicalism. 
And because of this political tranquillity, 
engendered by her liberal government 
and just king, she will be unhampered 
in her industrial and commercial devel- 
opment as few other nations after the 
great readjustment. It is to be expected 
that her undeveloped resources will make 


a rich mine of treasures for Spain 
and the rest of the world.” 





OPEN CHICAGO OPERA SEASON 





Triumphs Won by Ciccolini and Polacco 
in Débuts—“Traviata” the Offering 


By Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILL., Nov. 18.—The Chicago 
Opeva Association’s season opened to- 
night in brilliant fashion with a per- 
formance of “Traviata,” with Mme. 
Galli-Curci, Riccardo Stracciari, and a 
new tenor, Guido Ciccolini. Each made 
an enormous hit, and the same is true of 
Giorgio Polacco, who made his début 
with the company as conductor. The 
house was crowded and patrons turned 
away literally by the hundred. 

The audience was stirred to a riot of 
enthusiasm after the second act by the 
interpolation of the national airs of Bel- 
gium, Italy, France, Japan, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. E. C. M. 


OPERA STARS ARRIVE 
REJOICING AT PEACE 


Vauban Reaches New York No 
Longer “Atlantic Port’? — 
Notable Dinner 


Emerging from its temporary incog- 
nito as an “Atlantic port,” New York 
last week took its old place in the news- 
paper shipping lists with the arrival of 
the Vauban from Buenos Aires and Rio 
de Janeiro with 300 passengers. The 
official news of the armistice had been 
received by wireless in time for an un- 
forgettable “captain’s dinner,” followed 
by a concert to which the many opera 
artists among the passengers were con- 





tributory. 
Marcel Journet sang the ‘“Marseil- 
laise.” The other national hymns were 


sung by other grand opera stars, includ- 
ing Yvonne Gall, Rosa Raisa, Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Association; Luigi Montesanto and 
Gaudio Mansueto. The songbirds came 
ashore with their throats bundled up and 
Montesanto, who was scheduled to ap- 
pear for the first time this season at the 
Metropolitan, had his voice insured for 
$50,000, fearing influenza, which had 
been taking appalling toll, he said, in 
South America. 

Rosa Raisa, the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation’s soprano, had finished a success- 
ful season at the Colon, Buenos Aires, 
and afterwards toured four weeks in 
Brazil. 


FOR MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 








Baltimore Plan Will Be Carried Through 
as Result of War’s End 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 20.—With the 
lifting of the ban on the construction of 
new buildings, with the exception of 
those for war purposes only, will mean 
that the city will be able to go on with 
the plans for the erection of a mammoth 
music and convention hall which will be 
built on the new civic center and will be 
a handsome structure. 

It is also being hoped here that, in 
addition to the other musical activities 
which are backed by the munici- 
pality, the plan advanced by Mayor 
James H. Preston for popular priced 
opera will be carried out. M. A. 





Baltimore Symphony Plays Standardized 
Version of “Star-Spangled Banner” 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 20.—The version of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner’ which was pre- 
pared at the request of the United States 
Bureau of Education by a committee headed 
by Will Earhart, was played for the first 
time by the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
at its concert here on Sunday afternoon. 
This version was played by the New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 


last year and also by the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra when it was here last week, and 
by some other organizations 


R. E. §. 
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great deal of this young artist _«ring the 
winter months. As space is short and 
the season long let us return to the opera. 

Don Carlo, brother of Leonora, has 
sworn vengeance. In his quest for the 
slayer of his father, Don Carlo, disguised 
as a student, sagaciously enters a kitchen 
of an inn where a jolly ballet scene is in 
progress. De Luca, as Don Carlo, in his 
aria, “Son pereda ricco d’onore,” takes 
the strangers into his confidence. .Leo- 
nora overhears her brother’s song and 
flees to the nearest monastery. 


Alice Gentle Wins Favor 


The choral writing in this scene is 
agreeable, if not profound. Here we find 
Verdi reverting to the device he used ef- 
fectively in “The Masked Ball,” the in- 
troduction of a humorous element into 
a somber plot, for relief purposes only. 
Preziosilla is a fortune-telling, Carmen- 
garbed Gypsy in this scene, with light 
but effective measures at her disposal. 
Later on she is a vivandiere with a vig- 
orous, trivial “Rataplan” number. Alice 
Gentle, remembered from Hammerstein 
days, disposed of the part of Preziosilla 
to the evident satisfaction of the audi- 
ence. Incidentally, it was a relief to find 
another woman on a stage inhabited 
chiefly by doleful males. However, to 
atone for this shortage of lady singers 
Verdi has given Leonora arias in large 
quantities. 

Leonora, after her haunting prayer, 
“Madre, pietosa Vergine,” and over- 
lengthy duet with the good Abbot, is ac- 
cepted as a novice of the order of St. 
Francis. The consecration is effective 
but interminable. A masterful conse- 
cration is not to be written until some 
nine years later, for “Aida.” 

Alvaro saves the life of his shadower, 
Carlo. Ignorant of each other’s identity, 
they swear eternal friendship, which is 
logical enough, as one is a tenor and the 
other a baritone. They enter battle to- 
gether—a mild fray, faintly echoing the 
stirring battle of “Macbeth.” The mar- 
tial duet, familiar to talking machine ad- 
dicts, “In this Solemn Hour,” for. Al- 
varo and Carlo, won wild applause for 
Messrs. Caruso and Luca. 

Alvaro discovers that Carlo is his man. 
A challenge; Carlo flees to a monas- 
tery. The brother follows Alvaro to the 
monastery, taunts him, and finally has 
his challenge accepted. 

In the final act, the worthiest part of 
the opera, Leonora is disturbed at her 
prayer in her retreat by the clashing of 
swords. Alvaro has killed Carlo, behind 
the scenes. He enters, crying for a monk 
to bring absolution to the dying Carlo 
Leonora rushes off and is mortally 
wounded by her brother, who then dies 
content. Then she returns to join in the 
fine trio, with Alvaro and Father Guardi- 
ano (José Mardones), “Non. imprecare 
umiliati.” 

Good Entertainment 


“La Forza del Destino” is unsymmet- 
rical, disjointed and often banal, but it 
is vastly more entertaining than some of 
the alien novelties we have been regaled 
with during the past season or two. It 
is a ragout of killings, fancy and plain; 
duels, gay choruses of Spanish and Ital- 
ian soldiers, monks and _. beggars, 
an uncountable number of arias, big 
guitar strum-strumming, with many 
a dash of ingenious scoring. It has 
all the Verdi virtues of red-blooded mel- 
ody, but it is too obviously a transitional 
work, laden with all the faults of mid- 
period composition. After all, the mis- 
sion of the revival is modest: to provide 
arias for the singers, dances for the bal- 
let, pictures for the scenic artist. As all 
of these matters are properly attended 
to, the revival may be pronounced both 
brilliant and successful. 

Caruso, while not altogether happy as 
the cavalier-monk, is probably less re- 
strained than as the hero-prophet of 
“Samson and Delilah.” He has never 
sung. more gloriously. If the opera can 
manage to survive in this country it will 
be largely to Caruso’s ever improving 
art—of singing. 

De Luca’s magnificent contribution has 
already been mentioned. This sterling 
artist delivered his ungrateful measures 
with remarkable fervor and understand- 
ing. 

Mardones Brilliant 


José Mardones proved that the pos- 
session of an unusually fine bass voice 
does not necessarily mean that the owner 
must be devoid of expressive power. 
Mardones had rich opportunity in the 


measures of the Abbot and he made the 
most of the occasion with his noble voice 
and. refined intelligence. 

Thomas Chalmers, unfamiliar to us as 
a buffo baritone, extracted considerable 
humor from his part, as Father Melitone, 
the grotesque monk, 

Giordano Paltrinieri, a newcomer, 
made an acceptable Trabuco, one of the 
minor réles. 

Other parts were in the able hands of 
Marie Mattfeld as Curra, Ananian as 
the Alcade, Reschiglian as the Surgeon. 
Rosina Galli and Bonfiglio interpolated 
an effective scene, and besides there were 
Gypsy and peasant dances, and then 
more dancing. 

The scenery reflected the art of Ernest 
M. Gros and James Fox; Richard Or- 
dynski had the stage direction. 

Choral singing of an unusually high 
order of excellence was heard on this 
night. 


Papi a Spirited Leader 


Gennaro Papi accomplished wonders 
with his vigorous baton. At times, how- 
ever, the tone of the strings was not of 
the pure quality it could be. Verdi didn’t 
neglect the clarinet, so we must catalog 
the clarinet solo with the other accom- 
plishments of this eventful evening. 

The opera is not quite as long as “The 
Mastersingers,” thanks to the ruthless 
cuts made after the dress rehearsal. 
But those stout hearts of a half century 
ago did not mind a mere matter of four 
or five hours, as long as the fare was 
tolerable. 

So why should we complain at this late 
date; haven’t we obeyed Verdi’s famous 
words, “Let us return to the Past’? 

ALFRED HUMAN. 
“Aida” 

The crowded house on Wednesday 
night testified to the undiminished draw- 
ing powers of “Aida.” <A well-balanced 
performance, conscientiously elaborated 
in detail, tended to create an atmosphere 
of intense enthusiasm alike inspiring to 
audience and performers. 

Roberto Moranzoni conducted with a 
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Giulio Crimi, Who Made His Début at the 


Metropolitan Opera House on Wednes- 
day Night of Last Week 


spirit and a swing that obviously stimu- 
lated all assisting factors to their utmost 
exertions. The stage management out- 
did itself in creating an array of the 
most dazzling pictures imaginable. 


@ 





There were color schemes that were sim- 
ply poems. 

The interest of the house was divided 
between the splendidly staged perform- 
ance and the début of a new tenor, 
Giulio Crimi, in the réle of Rhadames. 
Mr. Crimi was warmly applauded. His 
voice, though rather light for the réle of 
Rhadames, is not without a certain ap- 
pealing beauty. He commands a full 
and round B-flat that sent his compa- 
triots in the audience into ecstasies. He 
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Claudia Muzio as “Aida” in “Aida” 
has, moreover, an admirable bel canto 
style. Dramatically, Mr. Crimi’s Rha- 
dames does not thrill the spectator so 
much by reason of any temperamental 
display as by dignified and reposeful 
bearing. ' 

Claudia Muzio’s Aida was a regal cap- 
tive who even in her enforced slavery 
strongly asserted herself. Vocally, the 
prima donna was triumphant, her top 
notes soaring clarion-like above every 
ensemble. This Aida demanded respect 
from the first to the last note. An im- 
pressive figure was Louise Homer’s Am- 
neris, her rich contralto finding expres- 
sion in many a dramatic accent. Not to 
be included among these, however, were 
her shrill high notes in the fourth act. 
The Ramfis of Mr. Didur was forceful. 
Thomas Chalmers saved the situation by 
taking the place of Mr. Montesanto, who 
arrived from Buenos Aires too late to 
sing, in the réle of Amonasro. His 
Amonasro was a signally temperamental 
character, but his well-handled baritone 
voice somewhat lacked robustness. The 
King was fairly well sung and imper- 
sonated by Louis d’Angelo. Marie Sun- 
delius’s singing of the small but sig- 
nificant réle of the Priestess was ad- 
mirable. 

The graceful art exhibited by the bal- 
let further enhanced the brilliancy of 
the evening’s performance. The charm 
and grace of Queenie Smith called forth 
an ovation. ‘OP. Jd.) 


Hempel Delights in Donizetti’s Work 


Donizetti’s sparkling “Daughter of the 
Regiment” provided cheerful entertain- 
ment for a good-sized audience Thurs- 
day night. Frieda Hempel appeared in 
the name part, which she does supremely 
well. Maria is one of Mme. Wearnetle 
finest réles—and when this has been 
recorded one has said volumes in praise 
of her art. Vivacious, charming, re- 
sourceful, the soprano makes the part 
her very own; and he is a strange, or 





How the Brilliant “Forza del Destino” Revival Reacted on the Impressionable Viafora. 
the Uniform, Singing with the New Dramatic Soprano, Rosa Poncelle; Need the Name of the Globe’s Greatest Tenor Be Men- 
tioned? At His Right is José Mardofies, and in the Corner We See Alice Gentle, Another Welcome Newcomer, Drumming 


and Singing the “Rataplan” 


sleepy, hearer indeed who can miss the 
charm that emanates from her perform- 
ance. After the Proch Variations, splen- 
didly sung,-Mme. Hempel was thunder- 
ously applauded, and added an encore. 
It was in a sense a classic, that encore— 
out of the things the late war has be- 
queathed to a weeping world. It was 
“Keep the——” You have guessed it. 
After another tumult the soprano re- 
peated this song. 

The other réles were in capable hands. 
Scotti was the Sergeant Sulpizio, Fer- 
nando Carpi Tonio, Kathleen Howard 
The Marchioness, the remaining parts 
being taken by ‘Maria Savage and 
Messrs. Reschiglian, d’Angelo, Audisio 
and Alexander. Mr. Papi conducted in 
sterling fashion. (B. R.) 


Couzinou Makes Début as “Athanaél” 


If the seasoned opera-goers who at- 
tend the first Metropolitan Opera mat- 
inée welcomed the ever beloved Geraldine 
Farrar with a little less than their usual 
enthusiasm on her first appearance, it 
was because they were gasping with 
wonder. Not because Miss Farrar’s 
voice was far from being at its best, nor 
because her acting lacked some of its 
usual spirit. That might happen to any- 
one, they argued. It was “those clothes.”’ 
“Why, oh, why,” mourned the S. O. G.’s, 
“should the favorite of fourth-century 
Alexandria wear a headdress presum- 
ably of an Aztec chieftainess? And why 
change, when ostensibly penitent, into 
the most fascinating pink negligée 
draped with silver spangles? That’s no 
way to show reform. Also, why start 
for the desert monastery in a salmon 
colored bathrobe with pale green trim- 
mings? It isn’t done.” 

Then the S. O. G.’s turned their atten- 
tion to Robert Couzinou, the French bari- 
tone, who at least looked the part of 
Athanaél, even if his voice, while sweet 
and full, lacked the thousand and one 
nuances which must color Massenet’s 
description of Athanaél’s gradual degen- 
eration; even though his acting, except 
in the very last scene, was also devoid 
of any of the subtlety which makes Ath- 
anaél one of the great réles of opera. 
“Anyhow,” reflected the S. O. G.’s, “he 
can sing, this new man; he has a good 
stage presence, and he ought to be en- 
couraged.” And they proceeded to ap- 
— him vigorously, and Miss Farrar 
also. 

On the whole, one has heard many 
more satisfactory performances of Mas- 
senet’s success. Rafaelo Diaz poured 
forth his notes in manner too heroic, per- 
haps, for the relative unimportance of 
the réle of Nicias, though making a 
handsome and graceful lover. Raymonde 
Delaunois as Crobyle and Minnie Egener 
as Myrtale enacted their slave réles well 
and’ sang their few lines with charm. 
Sophie Braslau’s mellow voice was beau- 
tiful in Albine’s measures. 

Mr. Monteux conducted with spirit, 
but “rushed” the, singers incessantly. 
The Intermezzo was played well. 

(C. P.) 


“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” 


Those twins! When will they lose 
their magnetic power, when will they 
be played to a scanty house? Only the 
man who predicted correctly when the 
war would end can risk answering this 
question. Saturday night’s audience was 
big, happy and applausive. There really 
was a good deal to applaud throughout 
the evening. Florence Easton’s finely 
drawn Santuzza, her compelling singing 
of the part; Paul Althouse’s excellent 
Turiddu; Thomas Chalmers’s capita! 
Alfio; the well-done Lola of Flora Perini 





[Continued on page 5] 
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ind Lucia of Marie Mattfeld—with 
hese, and the orchestra under the 
killed, alert direction of Mr. Moranzoni, 
ow could the performance of “Caval- 
eria” be anything but enjoyable? 

As for “Pagliacci,” the level reached 
y its production was no whit below 
hat of its rival. Claudia Muzio’s Nedda 
vas genuinely notable; her singing of 
he “Bird Song” deserved the ovation 
hat came on its heels. And Mr. King- 
ston fairly outdid himself as Canvo, 
pouring out his strong, ringing voice to 
vood effect in “Vesti la giubba,” and giv- 
ng a well-balanced histrionic exhibition. 
Scotti was superb.as Tonio. Of course, 
is voice is not what it used to be. But 
vho cares? The man’s a true artist, 
ind everything he touches is vitalized. 
\ngelo Bada was a worthy Beppo and 
Vario Laurenti won applause as Silvio. 
he chorus was admirable. (B. R.) 





PERSHING TALKED MUSIC 
ON DAY OF “ BIG DRIVE” 


Walter Damrosch Tells Musicians’ Club 
of Dinner with General-in-Chief 
—Training Bandmasters 


Friends of the Musicians’ Club, re- 
cently housed at 14 West Twelfth Street, 
New York City, enjoyed a delightful eve- 
ning on Nov. 16, when Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch gave an address on his recent 
experiences in France. While the scope 
of his talk ranged from amusing little 
incidents of his trip to heart-moving 
stories of the bombardment of Paris by 
long-range guns, Dr. Damrosch was un- 
failingly interesting in the simplicity 
and humanity of his stories. Especially 
of interest was his description of the 
dinner at the chateau of Chaumont, so 
well known to American travelers, and 
holding a new interest for them now in 
having been the headquarters of General 
Pershing during the days of the Amer- 
ican rush to France’s aid. 

“All through that dinner,” Dr. Dam- 
rosch said, in effect, “we talked only one 
subject, music; the conditions of music 
in the American army, what could be 
done to improve them; how we could best 
drill the bandmasters, and so on. And 
General Pershing had been at the front 
all day, and it was the first day of the 
Big Push!” 

Very vividly, the speaker told of the 
enthusiastic co-operation of the French 
with him in his efforts for the improve- 
ment of the standard of music in the 
camps; of the almost worshipful admira- 
tion for the Americans that the French 
displayed. “France,” he said, “is no 
longer a foreign country. It is part of 
us.” And very modestly he told of his 
own unceasing efforts for weeks in work- 
ing with the bandmasters, and their de- 
lighted interest, many of them almost 
untrained as they were in the funda- 
mentals, certainly in the finer details of 
their work. 

How the French, civilian as well as 
military, seconded his efforts to have 
our men taught by their experienced 
bind leaders, Dr. Damrosch illustrated 
in the story of the mill-owner of Chau- 
mont, who handed his mill over to the 
Americans as a “Conservatoire,” with 
but the reservation of one wing for some 
forty women and children refugees from 
\erdun, and who, when asked his price 
for housing 250 musicians in his rebuilt 
mill, suggested with timidity that per- 
hips “Messieurs les Americains” would 
not consider sixty dollars a month ex- 
o-bitant! 

At the conclusion of Dr. Damrosch’s 
aldress the Texas Women’s Quartet 
<.ng and a reunion of the members fol- 
| wed. Many prominent musicians were 
p-esent. 








Mischa Elman Opens Artists’ Series in 
Hartford, Conn. 


HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 13.—The first con- 
rt in the “World Famous Artists’ Series’’ 
is held Nov. 5 at Foot Guard Hall. The 
tist for this concert was Mischa Elman, 
d the good-sized audience demonstrated 
appreciation by enthusiastic applause. 
Elman’s program included: Concerto. 
Major, Norden-Nachez: Concerto, A Minor, 
37, Vieuxtemps; ‘“Poéme,’’ Chausson: 
irgo and Waltz by Gluck; “Hymn to the 
in” from “Coq d’Or’,” Rimsky-Korsakoff- 
ranko; “Dans Le Bois,” Paganini-Vogrich, 
id Polonaise, Wieniawski. He was accom- 

‘aniel on the piano by Josef Bonime. 

? & C. 




















Detroit Symphony Gives ‘Al Fresco’’ 
Concert During the Liberty Loan Drive 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch Conducting the Detroit Symphony Orchestra While His Wife, Clara Clemens, Sang the “Star-Spangled 


Banner” at the Liberty Forum, Detroit, During the Recent Liberty Bond Drive. 


The Forum, Situated in Cadillac Square, 


Was the Scene of a Notable Musical Event Each Day of the Campaign. In the Background, at the Left, Is the County Building 





DETROIT THRILLED BY 
ITS NEW SYMPHONY 


Gabrilowitsch Triumphs in Dual 
Réle of Conductor and Pian- 
ist at Début 


DETROIT, Nov. 13.—The eagerly antici- 
pated advent of the reorganized Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, under the baton of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, took place at Ar- 
cadia on the evening of Nov. 7, with the 
conductor in the réle of soloist. The per- 
sonnel of the band has been largely 
altered and with marked improvement, 
particularly in the brass section. Here- 
tofore the Detroit Symphony strings 
were persistently in the foreground, com- 
pletely overshadowing the other choirs, 
but in the new organization the various 
units are welded together, forming an 
orchestra of uniform strength. Many 
musicians of note have been added to the 
ranks, including Ida Divinoff, A. Polah 
Graham Harris and B. Sturm, violinists; 
J. Sturm, ’cellist, who is also assistant 
conductor, and Miss Ostrowska, harpist. 

For his opening number Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch chose the “Pathétique” of 
Tchaikovsky, giving a reading of it that 
for poetic beauty and tragic intensity has 
never been excelled in this city. The 
Saint-Saéns symphonic poem, “Le Rouet 
d’Omphale,” was notable, not only. for 
its gripping climaxes in the building of 
which Mr. Gabrilowitsch is a master, but 
in its vividly drawn contrasts. 

Of Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s interpretation 





of the Chopin Concerto in E Minor, it 
can be recorded that he has never played 
better (in Detroit at least), which speaks 
for itself. This concerto is peculiarly 
adapted to displaying his splendid touch 
and his ability to paint a tonal picture. 
Mr. Sturm conducted the orchestral ac- 
companiment most acceptably. 

Both Mr. Gabrilowitsch and his men 
received a thrilling ovation, especially at 
the close of the concerto, when the \con- 
ductor was presented with a laurel 
wreath. It was a unique demonstration 
and indicative of the suport which the 
Detroit Symphony Society may expect in 
the future. The audience was a distin- 
guished one and filled the auditorium, 
which was curtained off to make it 
smaller and better adapted to an orches- 
tral concert. 

The Saturday afternoon concert is an 
experiment suggested by Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch, and judging by the first one, the 
experiment is highly successful. The 
Thursday program was repeated before 
an audience which duplicated the previ- 
ous one, both as to size and enthusiasm. 
Preceding each concert, the orchestra 
played the “Star-Spangled Banner,” 
“God Save the King” and “La Marseil- 
laise.” 

Mme. Galli-Curci, already firmly es- 
tablished in Detroit esteem, gained new 
laurels at the Arena Gardens on the 
evening of Nov.11. She was in excellent 
form and displayed incomparable voice 
and technique in a widely diversified pro- 
gram. Following a singularly beautiful 
interpretation of Handel’s “Care Selve” 
the diva sang “I’ve Been Roaming” and 
“Depuis le Jour,” from “Louise.” A 
vociferous demonstration was evoked by 
the “Carnevale di Venezia,” which 
brought forth several encores. Two 
groups of songs in English were included 
on the program, “The Brownies,” by 


Leoni, and C. Burleigh’s “Song of the 
Brook” meeting with greatest favor. At 
the close of a sparkling delivery of “Qui 
la Voce,” from “Puritani,” Mme. Galli- 
Curci, surrounded by five soldiers of the 
Allied nations, each holding the flag of 
his own country, sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” Homer Samuels was the recip- 
ient of considerable applause both for his 
accompaniments and for his song, “The 
Little White Boat,” which Mme. Galli- 
Curci sang. Despite the size of the 
Arena auditorium and the peace celebra- 
tion, the house was sold out. 

Florence Macbeth, soprano; Maurice 
Dambois, ’cellist, and Eugene Berton, 
baritone, appeared in recital at Arcadia 
on Nov. 12, all three being newcomers to 
Detroit. Mr. Dambois is one of the most 
finished artists that this city has re- 
ceived in many a day, and local music- 
lovers are eagerly awaiting his return. 
Of particular interest were four of his 
own compositions, the “Dance on a Rus- 
sian Theme” being here played in public 
for the first time. Miss Macbeth sang 
the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia,” a group 
of songs in English and the “Bell Song” 
from “Lakmé,” in all of which she gave 
the impression of being a sincere and 
highly gifted musician. Eugene Berton 
quite captivated his audience with his 
personality and pleasing baritone voice. 
His interpretation of Debussy’s “Mando- 
line” was so well received that a repeti- 
tion was demanded. Isaac van Grove, 
also new to Detroit, provided accompani- 
ments that left nothing to be desired. 

The opening concert of the Tuesday 
Musicale took place at the Hotel Statler 
on the morning of Nov. 12, the program 
being given by Mrs. Alice Whitbeck, 
Alice Dadue, Mrs. Helen Burr-Brand, 
Louise A. Lyon, Sylvia Simons, Mrs. Ola 
Dafoe Eustice and Mrs. Edwin §S 
Sherrill. M. McD. 
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Young Women Who Go to Europe for Study Said to Be Sur- 
rounded by Undesirables—Our Students Animated by 
Nothing Worse Than Stay-Away-from-Home Mania— 
The Many Who Fail—Demoralizing Effects of Innocent 














Bureau of Musicai America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Nov. 1, 1918. 


J Nascen charge of immorality preferred 
against the American student living 
in Europe in 1914 was, I think, rather 
misdirected, for the accusation might bet- 
ter have been launched against the im- 
moral atmosphere in which nearly every 
student found herself. Some of the girls 
may have lived under distinguished pat- 
ronage or were protected by being with 
friends in quiet apartments; but even so, 
in their work and daily routine it was 
almost impossible to keep from coming in 
contact with undesirables. There were 
and are vicious characters in the profes- 
sion of music in all countries, and it 
should be remembered that the class of 
men and women who go into music in 
Europe is not quite the same as in Amer- 
ica, where votaries of the art are better 
paid and consequently occupy a better 
position socially. 

While a few of our girls have reached 
the top of the ladder abroad, almost 
without exception keeping the high posi- 
tions they have gained, their name has 
been dragged through the mire; yet I am 
convinced that as a group the music stu- 
dents have led clean lives. The instru- 
mental students are necessarily the most 
serious; it is the operatic aspirant whose 
morals may be called light. The Ameri- 
can may have done risqué things and 
some of her acquaintances may have been 
shady; but when it comes to a downright 
question, “Are you guilty or not guilty?” 
she might truthfully have answered, “Not 
guilty.” Where a pure girl fell, it was 
because she was duped or victimized into 
walking into a pit which was deliberately 
and methodically prepared for her and 
which she would have been able to avoid 
had she been more acquainted with Euro- 
pean ways. A foreigner’s view of mor- 
ality is not the same as ours. Europeans 
forgive an artist for many missteps 
which we Americans could not tolerate. 
They hold that the artistic temperament 
must have outbursts of feeling, and prob- 
ably they pardon much because of the 
low wages artists receive. 

The Bohemian life which surrounds the 
stage or musical artist does not involve 
the American, for she has kept in the 
background, and while her habits may be 
unconventional, she is Bohemian only in 
a legitimate way. With the student of 
sculpture or painting or those who call 
themselves students the case may be dif- 
ferent, but though I have heard of young 
Americans going quite mad over the life 
when turned loose in Europe, it is my 
well weighed opinion that the serious 
American student of art abroad is Bo- 
hemian only in a mild, inoffensive 
fashion. 

This article is not, however, designed 
to prove that the immorality charges 
brought against the student are alto- 
gether false, but rather to correct some 
misconceptions before I discuss, as I hope 
to do in future articles, the many rea- 
sons why our young people should give 
the matter very careful consideration be- 
fore leaving their own country for study. 

But the fact is that the American stu- 
dents who flocked to Europe were sub- 
jects rather of a get-away-from-home 
mania than of a craze for immorality. 
Time and again the would-be artist would 
slave away with her European teacher, 
would sing wherever and whenever she 
could for the sake of the experience of 
facing an audience, and then, realizing 
the stupendous amount of work before 
her, would gradually lose heart and yet 
would hang on, hoping against hope that 
a favorable accident would raise her into 
the prominence for which she longed. 
She stayed away from home because to 
return to her friends without having ac- 


complished what she started out to do 
would be too bitter a humiliation. 


Contrast with Life at Home 


After staying a while in Europe, the 
students would discover what narrow 
lives they had led at home; they would 
see sights which were not camouflaged; 
they would begin to call a spade a spade; 
they would lose the keen edge of Puri- 
tanism and develop a sort of cynicism 
which would make them wiser but less 
fine than before. 

If you had asked these young people 
why they left good teachers and comforts 
behind to come to a foreign land, they 
would have answered that at home there 
were too many diversions, too much vis- 
iting, too much society, too much shop- 
ping, too little rest and quiet; while in a 
European city, separated from familiar 
persons and surroundings, they could 
concentrate better and work unmolested. 
There was certainly some urgency in 
this argument, provided the student got 
enough out of her study to warrant her 
continued absence from home; but even 
if her European teacher were as good as 
the American instructor she had left, 
was not this advantage counterbalanced 
by the odds aligned against her in the 
form of a trying climate, unwholesome 
surroundings, unsanitary houses and 
high prices? 

Vanity, fed by misguided friends, led 
many a well-to-do young woman to study 
for a musical career. People would heap 
flattery on her for her voice and would 
suggest a course of training abroad sim- 
ply because they knew that that was just 
what the young woman desired. “Miss 
X who is going into grand opera” be- 
came so frequent a phenomenon that the 
members of the American colony ceased 
to take her seriously. She lived in style 
with her chaperon, she took lessons of 
the most expensive teacher, and she hung 
on year after year. Others followed her 
example on the strength of their own 
little patrimony or came furnished with 


money raised heaven only knows how. 
Sometimes an entire family in the States 
would suffer because the opera germ had 
taken hold of one member. 

Fortunately, a great majority of stu- 
dents would be brought to their senses 
after a year or two by facing conditions 
squarely and would return home to take 
a choir position or teach voice or some 
instrument; but after living in a big 
foreign city and tasting independence 
with “largeness of life,” they could 
scarcely be expected to like the thought 
of settling down in a small city. This is 
just one of the minor demoralizing effects 
of studying abroad. 


“Spoiled for Domesticity” 


Many of the students whose ambition 
was not fulfilled have become valuable 
citizens on returning to their home 
towns; but as a rule they have been 
spoiled for domesticity, for the appetite 
for the glamor, irregularity and uncon- 
ventionality of pension or restaurant life 
has got into their blood; and it is diffi- 
cult to resume old habits of routine when 
once they have been given up. 

Had not the war torn up most of these 
perennial students, doubtless they would 
have been on the spot still, no nearer suc- 
cess than they were in 1914. 

LEONORA RAINES. 





[Mrs. Raines’s statement with regard 
to the charge of immorality having been 
entered against American music stu- 
dents in Europe is not in conformity 
with the agitation that was made at 
the time. No indictment was made 
against the students themselves, but 
against the prevailing conditions sur- 
rounding these students and more partic- 
ularly against the temptations and posi- 
tive pitfalls laid for these students.— 
Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA. } 





Earle Tuckerman Scores as Soloist at 
New York “Globe” Concert 


At the Globe concert in the De Witt Clinton 
High School Auditorium on Wednesday even 
ing, Nov. 6, Earle Tuckerman, the New York 
baritone, accompanied at the piano by Ruth 
Emerson, scored a distinct success. Mr. 
Tuckerman’s offerings included Waldrop’s 
“Sweet Peggy: O’Neil”’ and songs by Maley, 
Stickles, O’Hara and Morgan. He was 
heartily applauded. 





Florigny Wins Laurels in Montevideo 


Renée Florigny, the French pianist, who 
was located in New York for several sea- 
sons, has been concertizing successfully in 
Montevideo in October, following her summer 
tour in the Argentine. 





Ada May Loeffler, wife of Alfred E. Loef- 
fler, music publisher, died on Nov. 12 at her 
home in Brooklyn. 


Triumphs 


ROSEN’S PROVIDENCE DEBUT 





with Stransky Forces at 
Opening of Steinert Series 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 15.—The open- 
ing concert of the Steinert Series, the 
most important local musical event of 
the past week, presented the New York 
Philharmonic rchestra, under Josef 
Stransky, with Max Rosen, violinist, as 
soloist. The orchestra was finely re- 
sponsive to its magnetic leader and gave 
an inspiring performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony. The other or- 
chestral numbers were Smetana’s “U]- 
tava” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Capriccio 
Espagnol,” and in these brilliance, tech- 
nical excellence and richness of tone 
coloring were delightfully evident. 

Max Rosen made his Providence début 
and scored a triumph. His emotional] 
gifts, remarkably facile technique and 
unassuming manner won an overwhelm- 
ing tribute of applause, the violinist be- 
ing recalled some ten times. 

The Chopin, Chaminade and Monday Morn- 
ing musical clubs have begun their regular 
musicales, AP. 





Complimentary Recital for New Albany 
(Ind.) High School Students 


NEW ALBANY, IND., Nov. 15.—Karl Schmidt, 
‘cellist, and Anna May Reccius Schmidt, 
pianist, of Louisville, gave a complimentary 
recital at the High School Auditorium last 
Friday morning, for the student body and a 
few friends. The performers were applauded 
enthusiastically by the audience. This is one 
of a series of complimentary artists’ recitals 
that will be given for the students of the 
High School through the efforts of Anton 
Emks, supervisor of Public School Music. 

7. *F. 





Additional Dates for Florence Hinkle 


Florence Hinkle, who will give her New 
York recital on Dec. 12 at Aolian Hall, has 
been booked for six more engagements, 
starting Nov. 22 in Lancaster, Pa. Before 
the New York recital she will appear in Man- 
chester, N. H., Dec. 3, and in Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich., in January. She will be the soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on Jan. 
30 and Feb. 1. 





Margaret Jamieson to Appear in Joint 
Recital with Thibaud 


Walter Anderson has booked Margaret 
Jamieson, pianist, to appear at New London. 
Conn., on Feb. 18 in a joint recital with the 
eminent French violinist, Jacques Thibaud. 





Oliver Denton, pianist, and Elias Breeskin, 
violinist, are on tour with the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

When Cleofonte Campanini was about 
to bring his Chicago Opera Company to 
New York for a season at the Lexington 
Opera House, Gianni Viafora, the noted 
cartoonist, and other illustrious Italians 
proclaimed that Campanini’s company 
would make a sensation, apart from 
whatever interest there might be in the 
new works that the distinguished im- 
presario would produce. 

There was Muratore, the French tenor, 
who was sure to make a sensation, which 
he did. 

There was Rosa Raisa, a dramatic so- 
prano, who would make a _ sensation. 
And she did. 


There was Stracciari, a baritone of 
wonderful accomplishment and artistic 
power. He also would capture the criti¢s 
as well as the audiences. And he did. 

Then, too, there was the marvelous 
Galli-Curci, who had swept Chicago off 
its feet, a performance which she would 
repeat in New York. And she did. 

To crown the whole, was there not 
Crimi, a young Italian tenor, who was 
simply wonderful, with a voice that 
would send the roof, whenever he desired 
it, sailing through the sky? . 

Gianni and the rest proved to be true 
prophets with regard to all the members 
of the company, with the exception of 
Crimi. Just when expectation regarding 
the young tenor was at its height it was 
announced that he had been stricken with 
sciatica, locomotor ataxia, cerebrospinal 
meningitis, dictaphonitis, aphasia, had, 
indeed forgotten all his réles and so, un- 
fortunately, could not sing. 

Then it. was privately whispered 
around that the reports of his sickness 
were all camouflage, and that the reason 
for his non-appearance was that he had 
been captured by the astute Gatti, who 
did not desire that Crimi should make 
his début in New York until he could 
appear at the opening of this season at 
the Metropolitan. All of which was for- 
gotten soon after, by reason of the war 
and other matters, and was only recalled 
by a few of us when Crimi appeared as 
Rhadames in “Aida” last week. Taken 
all in all, his début was unquestionably 
a suecess, though some of the critics 
seemed inclined to be severe with him on 
account of an unnecessary display of 
vocal exuberance. 

Crimi will tone down and I think prove 
a valuable addition to Signor Gatti’s 
company. In judging his first appear- 
ance, we must not forget that he comes 
from singing in Italy and South America, 
Where explosive vociferousness in: sing- 
ing is the primary requisite demanded 
of the tenor. If he does not explode 
vocally and sail on the high C’s, he sim- 
ply is not a really first-class, high-priced 
tenor; he is certainly not the tenor they 
Want. 

Don’t you remember that I told you 
how Caruso relates that he made this 
very experience some time ago, when he 
went down to Buenos Aires, and having 
by that time acquired the art of singing 
with more discretion than he used in his 
earlier period, was promptly proclaimed 
to be a fraud. They would not believe 
that he was Caruso, for, said they, “We 
have his records.” And as Caruso tells 
himself, it took him some time, with the 
aid of the press, to make the people be- 
lieve that he was the real, original 
Caruso, and not a substitute. 

When Crimi discovers that the audi- 
ences at the Metropolitan are not wholly 
made up of his enthusiastic Sicilian com- 
patriots who gather at the rail in the 


parterre and in the gallery, he will no 
doubt conform his singing to more artis- 
tic standards and will then show that 
all the praise that has been lavished 
upon him is well deserved. 

Incidentally, I note that Reginald De 
Koven in his review in the Herald of 
this particular performance of “Aida,” 
referring to the singing of the “Celeste 
Aida” in the first act, says: 

“Mr. Crimi, evidently quite nervous— 
as who would not be with the ordeal of a 
Metropolitan début before him—sang 
“Celeste Aida” somewhat thinly, al- 
though a quite brilliant high C at the 
finish—shouted, and wrongly, as usual— 
produced really enthusiastic applause.” 

I thoroughly agree with Mr. De Koven 
as to the severity of the ordeal of the 
Metropolitan début. And there I think 
Mr. De Koven is far more in touch with 
the situation that Mr. Henderson and 
others, who speak of the audiences at the 
Metropolitan as “Philistines,” lacking in 
musical knowledge, culture, and certainly 
in good taste. 

Any singer who can carry through not 
only a successful début, but a successful 
season at the Metropolitan, can in my 
judgment go anywhere in the world and 
win out. Nowhere else is there such a 
mixed, such a cosmopolitan audience. 
You have the Italians and Spaniards, 
who demand virility in the acting and 
beautiful singing. You have the French, 
who demand, above all, a certain artis- 
try. You have the Russians and Cubans 
and the Germans, who expect the singer 
to be a good musician. Then you have 
the traveled Americans, who have heard 
about everything on the other side. And 
finally, you have the Americans here, 
who have heard about everybody of any 
distinction on this side. So that the 
singer who can satisfy all these various 
requirements can, as I said, go with con- 
fidence anywhere else, and that is the 
reason why some of the great favorites 
that have come to us from abroad, such 
as Smirnoff, a charming singer, the pet 
of Petrograd for years have fallen down 
simply because they could not meet the 
standard of the Metropolitan. 

There is another point made by De 
Koven, where I will also agree with him, 
and which I have myself referred to 
before, namely, where he disagrees with 
the shouting of the brilliant high C at 
the close of .the singing of “Celeste 
Aida.” When, some time ago, I took up 
this very point and insisted that this 
aria was in the nature of a soliloquy, 
somewhat like Hamlet’s “To Be or Not to 
Be,” and that if it had been shouted by 
Rhadames as most of the singers give it, 
it would have brought down Amzneris, 
the Egyptian army, the priests and the 
Corps de Ballet, upon Rhadames’ de- 
voted head and so ended the opera right 
there and then, I was informed by ex- 
perts who claimed to know, that in the 
original score Verdi had marked this 
very passage ff, which simply indicates 
to me that while Mr. Verdi would no 
doubt please the ordinary operatic public, 
and especially the Italians, he was not 
responsible for the drama to which he 
has written such wonderful music. 

And that brings me to repeat the pro- 
test I have made before against our cus- 
tom of ascribing the whole merit of this 
wonderful musical tragedy to the com- 
poser. What Verdi did was to write 
some remarkable music to the poetic 
tragedy of Ghislanzoni, the Italian poet, 
who was assisted in this work by Mari- 
ette Bey, a Frenchman living in Cairo. 
Verdi did not suggest, nor did he map 
out the plot, nor did he create the situa- 
tions, nor did he write the dialogue. All 
that was furnished to him. 

Which brings me to another point, 
namely, that we have all got accustomed 
to relegate the poet and librettist to the 
rear, even when his work is conspicuous 
by its force and charm. And it is pre- 
cisely because we have done this that so 
very few people care to engage in writ- 
ing librettos, which apparently accounts 
for the fact that the majority of librettos 
are either banal or ridiculous. 

Not long ago a poor colored composer 
whose lyrics were being sung all over, 
gave vent to a wail of protest. The man 
who set his lyrics to music was getting 
all the credit for the words as well as the 
music. 

Perhaps the time will come when the 
writer, the literary man, the poet, will 
get their due, not alone in the way of 
recognition but in the way of substantial 
reward, just as well as the composer. At 
the present moment the composer gets 
it all. 


* * * 


In the notices of the performance of 
“The Daughter of the Regiment” at the 
Metropolitan, Grenville Vernon, who rep- 
resented the Tribune, is somewhat severe 
with Frieda Hempel, who sang the title 
part and who, although she has recently 
become an American citizen, had, to quote 
Mr. Verron, “better be told at once that 


the introduction of such phrases as ‘Gee, 
whiz, what are you fellers doin’ here’ and 
such songs as ‘Keep the Home Fires 
Burning’ into a Donizettian opera, will 
not endear her to her adopted country- 
men. The bestowal cf American citizen- 
ship ought to be thought an honor and 
not a patent of vulgarity.” 

I have great respect for Mr. Vernon’s 
ability and general fairness, but can- 
didly, I think this criticism is uncalled 
for. In the first place, Miss Hempel, in 
her course in this country, not only since 
the declaration of war but before, con- 
ducted herself in a very different manner 
to that adopted by Mme. Gadski, Hugo 
Goritz, and other German singers. In 
the next place, she has become an Ameri- 
can citizen, besides being married to an 
American. Furthermore, in the singing 
lesson in “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” when she was encored, she did 
not give a vulgar song, but the patriotic 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,,’”’ which 
a good many people regard as worthy of 
a place as a national hymn. Finally, 
there was the time and occasion. The 
audience was filled with patriotic fervor. 
The great war had just been won. This 
gave Miss Hempel’s action what the 
French call its raison d’etre, and that is, 
a justification for what the lady did. The 
best proof that it was not out of place 
is afforded by the fact that her singing 
of the patriotic air was so rapturously 
received that she had to repeat it. 

However, I will be the first to agree 
with Mr. Vernon that the opera house is 
not the place, or the work of a great 
composer the opportunity, to introduce 
anything that is vulgar or that will ap- 
peal to “the groundlings.” 

Apropos of Mr. Vernon’s reflections on 
Miss Hempel, let me say that his distin- 
guished confrere on the Tribune, H. E. 
Krehbiel, seems also to have stirred up 
considerable feeling by his recent review 
of Geraldine Farrar’s performance as 
“Thais.” 

In his review Mr. Krehbiel wrote: 

“Miss Farrar’s conception of the 
courtesan created by Anatole France, 
Massenet and his librettists, was that of 
« South Sea Island barbarian. It was 
summed up intellectually in a betinselled 
headdress, of which she was so enamored 
that she clung to it as her most precious 
garment. To doff it evidently cost her 
a greater sacrifice than to slough off her 
dissolute paganism. Here was no Thais 
who, as was said of her historic proto- 
type, ‘like another Helen fired another 
Troy,’ but a towering mass of feathers 
surmounting the mournful ruins of a 
once charming though always inartistic 
singer. Only that and nothing more,” 

The question has been put fo me di- 
rectly as to whether I consider this a fair 
criticism, whether it was justified. 

Let me say that I had not the pleas- 
ure of attending this particular perform- 
ance. In the next place, Mr. Krehbiel, 
as a critic of standing and distinction, is 
absolutely entitled to his opinion of Miss 
Farrar’s singing, to his opinion of her 
conception of the réle, and he is also 
entitled to express himself very frankly 
with regard to any detail of costume 
which she may have assumed and whieh 
he considered inartistic and inappropri- 
ate. So far so good. There Mr. Kreh- 
biel rests on strong ground, even if Miss 
Farrar, or her friends, or those who were 
at the performance, may totally disagree 
with him. 

It is in the final sentence, however, 
where Mr. Krehbiel himself is open to 
criticism and displays what I would call 
“animus,” which is certainly not the part 
of the fair-minded, judicious critic. It 
is where he refers to the “mournful ruins 
of a once charming, though always inar- 
tistic singer.” 

Now, I myself have at times ventured 
to disagree with Mme. Farrar’s views on 
matrimony and other matters. I have 
also permitted myself to take exception 
to her views of the character of Madama 
Butterfly and have expressed myself 
very freely. But when it comes to stat- 
ing that she is “always inartistic,” that 
is not alone going beyond the limit of 
what may be fairly termed “justifiable 
criticism,” but it goes beyond the limit of 
the truth. 


It is not true to say of Madame Farrar 
that she is “always inartistic.” On the 
contrary, there are some things that she 
does and in which she has broken away 
from tradition, where she is thoroughly 
artistic, and in the best sense, too. 


No! No! No! Let us be fair, above 
all things, to our most talented and also 
most vivacious little American prima 
donna. Let us in her own interest find 
fault with her when she deserves it and 
express ourselves frankly. But when it 
comes to damning her utterly and stating 
that she is inartistic in all she does, there 
I, for one, must protest and declare the 
charge to be unfounded. 

To refer to Mme. Farrar as a “mourn- 
ful ruin,” as Mr. Krehbiel does, suggests 
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Victor Maurel, Creator of ‘‘Falstaff,’’ 
“lago,”’ “Tonio,” and Other Roéles—It 
Is Viafora’s Impression That Present 
Day Singers Are Pigmies in Comparison 
with This Giant 





that the venerable critic has not yet 


* fully recovered from his recent indisposi- 


tion. 
* * * 

That must have been a _ wonderful 
scene on the good ship Vauban, which 
just came in from Buenos Aires by way 
of Rio de Janeiro and Barbados, and 
brought to us a number of distinguished 
singers. 

After they left Buenos Aires they ran 
with “doused lights” and all kinds of 
lookouts, and were scared to death all the 
time lest they should be blown out of 
the water by a submarine. Suddenly the 
wireless told them of the final victories 
of the Allies and the signing of the 
armistice. Then everybody went crazy. 

That night the captain gave a victory 
dinner under a big sign which bore the 
legend “Deutschland Unter Alles.” After 
the dinner the opera singers led the sing- 
ing. There was Yvonne Gall on her way 
to join the Chicago Opera Company. 
She sang “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Marcel Journet, the noted basso, sang 
the “Marseillaise.” Rosa Raisa, who 
made such a sensational début with Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s company at the Lex- 
ington Avenue Opera House last season, 
sang the Belgian National Anthem, while 
Italy’s National Anthem was sung by 
Luigi Montesanto, who came to join the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and who 
was to have opened in “Aida,” but ar- 
rived too late to make his début as 
scheduled. 

Then all the artists together sang 
“America” and “Columbia.” With that 
they pledged one another, and it wasn’t 
in White Rock, either. 

All the stars, it seems, wore masks 
against the Spanish influenza. Some 
came ashore with the masks still on and 
made a very humorous appearance. 

Anyway, the opening up of unre- 
stricted communication between this 
country and South America means a 
great deal for many artists, including 
Caruso, who have been deprived of valu- 
able engagements. 

* * a 

I wonder what future generations 
would think of music in New York at the 
present time if they were to take up the 
issue of the New York Herald of Nov. 15 
and see that the music at the time con- 
sisted of a performance by the Philhar- 
monic in which no work by a German 
composer was on the program, though a 
work by Chadwick and works by French 
and English composers were; of a per- 
formance of the Symphony Society, 
under Damrosch, at which Mabel Garri- 
son sang “California Idyl” for the first 
time, by an American,’ Edgar Stillman 
Kelley; of a recital by Edwin Hughes, 
the noted pianist; of a performance of 
the opera of “The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment” with an _ interpolated patriotic 
song which caused Vernon of the Tribune 
so much anguish; and finally, of a re- 
vival of “Pinafore” by the Society of 
American Singers? : 

I wonder what conclusion the critics 
of the future will have of our musical 
taste at the time? 





[Continued on page 8] 
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| MEPHISTO’S MUSINGS 


| [Continued from page 7] 











Serge Rachmaninoff, former conductor 
at the Imperial Opera House at Petro- 
grad and Moscow, and composer, who, 
by the bye, has been in this country be- 
fore, is with us again. If there was any 
doubt as regards the chaotic condition of 
things in the great empire of snow, po- 
groms and revolution, he gives it to us. 
He tells how he managed to get out with 
not much more than the clothes he had 
on his back. He tells also that nothing 
is any longer safe in Russia, that organ- 
ized hordes of bandits roam the country, 
pillaging and destroying. Conditions are 
getting worse and worse. 

So it would seem that if there are any 
whom humanitarianism has led to believe 
that “the Brotherhood of Man” can be 
brought about by going even beyond the 
dreams of the Socialists, here they have 
a good opportunity to revise their opin- 
ion. Humanity is not built that way. It 
not only needs control, but education, for 
liberty. The downtrodden peasant, ig- 
norant, unable to read or write, cannot 
be expected suddenly to act rationally 


when all restriction is removed and he: 


has been told that he is just as good as 
the merchant, manufacturer, the doctor, 
the lawyer, the store proprietor. Why 
work, when he can satisfy his needs by 
robbing anybody who comes along of a 
coat or a hat, or his boots, not to speak 
of his money and jewelry? Why pay for 
anything, when all you have to do is go 
into a store and take what you want? 
And if the proprietor resists, why, shoot 
him, that’s all. It’s so Simple! 


Very few people have any idea of the . 


wonderful help which music and the 
musicians have been, whether it be for 
the sale of Liberty Bonds or in raising 
money for the various charities. 
very few people, too, even the leading 
figures, have any realization of the im- 
mense response of the people to all the 
many demands that have been made upon 
them. 

I say this as a protest against the 
action of those who have undertaken to 
manage the appeals to the people for the 
United War Charities, and even of those 
who undertook to manage the great drive 
for the sale of Liberty Bonds. Some of 
the methods used have been almost repre- 
hensible. They virtually told the people 
they were “slackers.” Circulars had been 
sent out to responsible business mer. by 
some so-called “captains” who had 
charge of certain districts, whose tone 
was that of the bulldozer. 

Americans are not slackers and do not 
need to be bulldozed. They are not in- 
clined to be recreant to their duty, and 
they certainly are not deficient in char- 
ity. They are the most impressionable, 
enthusiastic, single-minded people on the 
face of the earth to-day. I[f they were 
not they would have no right to claim 
that they belong to the greatest democ- 
racy in the world to-day. The trouble 
is that in the management of many of 
our affairs of national import, particu- 
larly when an appeal is to be made to 
the people, small-minded, narrow-minded 
men, and indeed some women, too, of the 
same character seem to have charge of 
the job. 

I have been in an auditorium full of 
evidently fairly prosperous people when 
through the hoarse-voiced, vulgar man 
who addressed them not $500 was raised 


‘in a frantic effort of twenty minutes. 


And I have been in the same auditorium 
where a simple, modest, soft-voiced sailor 
boy got up, and in plain, home-like style 
told his story, and before he was through 
and in less than fifteen minutes had 
$20,000, nearly half of which was raised 
through bids for a button that he cut 
from his coat, as he told them he would 
soon be on his way to the war and the 
horrors on the other side. 

No better instance of the mistaken 
policy that has been pursued by many of 
those who have been, no doubt, patriotic- 
ally interested either in the selling of 
Liberty Bonds or in the raising of money 
for the United War Charities Fund could 
be given than the incident that happened 
last Sunday night at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, when the two noted dra- 
matic organizations, the Lambs and the 
Friars, gave a combination entertain- 
ment at which some $70,000 were raised 
and where Marshal McCarthy suddenly 
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called upon Henry Ford, the author of 
the “flivver” and multj-millionaire of De- 
troit, for a big donation. The marshal 
asked whether Mr. Ford would give 
$10,000, would he give $5,000, would he 
give anything, and when finally, after 
five minutes of such hectoring, Mr. Ford 
walked out many misguided persons in 
the audience hissed him. 

In the first place, evidently this was 
no way to get Mr. Ford to contribute. 
Furthermore, there is every likelihood 
that Mr. Ford had already contributed a 
considerable sum. I hear he gave half 
a million on behalf of his various fac- 
tories in Detroit. At any rate, it was 
surely tactless to single out a well-known 
millionaire and more or less pillory him 
before an entire audience. 

The incident is regrettable, especially 
as Mr. Ford is known to be very public- 
spirited and very liberal. It is, if any- 
thing, to his credit that he did not earn 
a little cheap notoriety by responding to 
the appeal, which he could easily have 
done and which would not have meant to 
him more than affixing his signature to 
a piece of paper. The incident is simply 
one of many which show that, in the 
future, an entirely different spirit should 
be sent out from headquarters, whether 
it be for the sale of Liberty Bonds or for 
whatever purpose any of our charitable 
organizations may desire to raise money. 

* * * 


Sergeant Louis Marangella, writing 
from Post Hospital, Aviation Field, Gar- 
den City, L. I., to the New York Evening 
Sun, puts up a plea for a piano tuner. 

It seems that a very generous middle- 
aged woman donated a piano to the hos- 
pital boys for their entertainment, but it 
was all out of tune. So the plea to the 
editor of the Evening Sun is for some 
tuner to have pity on the boys in the 
hospital and go down to Long Island and 
put that instrument in order. I trust the 
tuner will not make the experience that 
was made by another piano tuner up in 
Maine, who was induced by a friend to 
call on two dear old ‘maiden ladies who 
had had a piano in the family for about 
a hundred years, which he found in a 
very dilapidated condition and all out 
of tune. After much persuasion the 
tuner induced the dear old ladies to have 
the piano put in order and so it was 
sent to a dealer in Portland. When it 
came back the dear old ladies, instead of 
paying the bill for repairs, sued the deal- 
er for having spoiled the instrument. 
For, said they, it no longer sounded as it 
used to do. Which shows you that one can 
be trained to dissonance as well as to 
euphony. 

* * 8 

There is a lady who has just been 

through an ordeal about as severe as any 
to which a woman of prominence can be 
subjected. Have you any idea of the 
amount of criticism, investigation, to 
which a woman would be subjected who 
had the audacity, or good fortune, to 
marry the most distinguished and suc- 
cessful tenor of the age? Have you any 
idea of how all the kittens and cats— 
mostly cats—of society prepared to give 
the “once over” as it is called, to the 
American young woman who has become 
Madame Caruso? 
_ It certainly does credit to Enrico’s good 
judgment when I tell you that the ordeal 
has been passed, and triumphantly. Per- 
haps Mme. Caruso was wholly innocent 
of the sensation she has quietly created, 
and how unanimous the verdict is that 
our favorite popular tenor has found a 
spouse worthy of his position and wholly 
charming in every way. 

As one woman of society put it: 

“Do you know,” said she, “I found her 
much better looking than her pictures in 
the papers. Generally, you know, the 
pictures in the paper flatter. Frankly, 
considering that a tenor is a spoiled in- 
dividual, spoiled by flattery, spoiled by 
applause, I did not give Caruso credit 
for exercising so much good judgment as 
he has shown in choosing a wife.” 

So the voice of society has spoken and 
Madame Caruso may sleep in peace that 
she has passed through the fiery furnace 
of criticism and has escaped the claws 
of the kittens and cats—mostly cats! 


* * * 


The sudden cessation of hostilities has 
made it necessary that many wagers 
made on the possible duration of the war 
had to be paid. Musicians, especially 
musicians of distinction, who roll, or are 
supposed to roll, in the lap of luxury are 
given to making wagers. 

On the day New York was celebrating 
prematurely the signing of the armistice 
Jascha Heifetz and his accompanist, 
André Benoist, were busily engaged re- 
hearsing a sonata. The cheering and 
noise-making became louder and louder. 
It became increasingly difficult for the 
two musicians to concentrate on the 
sonata. Benoist stopped for a moment. 

“Go on, play!” commanded Heifetz. 


“Can’t you keep your mind on the 
music?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” returned Benoist. 
“IT was just thinking of the flivver you 
owe me.” 

“Damn it!” cried Heifetz, “I had for- 
gotten.” 

And so Benoist will soon be the proud 
possessor of a Ford flivver, though let 
us hope that he won’t try to run it with- 
out adequate preparation, or the musical 
world will be deprived of one of its most 
successful musicians 

Says your 


FINCK DISCUSSES LULLY 


MEPHISTO. 








‘Many Things in His Career Which Re- 


call Recent Events in Music World 


“When Arturo Toscanini was _ the 
highly efficient but irascible conductor- 
in-chief of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, did he ever ‘seek to atone for an 
unusual outburst of bad temper at re- 
hearsal by inviting the long-suffering mu- 
sicians to dinner’?” queries Henry T. 
Finck of the New York Evening Post. 
“Not on your life. But there was an- 
other famous Italian who used to do this. 
His name was Jean Baptiste Lulli, which 
he changed to Lully when he became a 
naturalized French citizen- and made 
Paris his home. That was a long time 
ago; he died in 1687. He was even ex- 
pected to die sooner, but didn’t, although 
a priest had already given him absolu- 
tion, on condition that he would do pen- 
ance by throwing into the fire something 
particularly dear to him—the score of 
his latest opera. He did so, but when 
he recovered and a friend reproached him 
with having robbed the world of a mas- 
terwork, he answered: ‘Don’t worry—I 
have another copy.’ 

“Although that happened more than two 
hundred years ago, there are not a few 
things in the career and activity of this 
composer which recall more recent doings 
and happenings in the musical world. Rich- 
ard Strauss at his Straussest never provided 
one of his audiences with the opportunity 
(the ‘joy mingled with terror’) of listening 
at once to the sound of 700 drums, together 
with pipes, oboes and military trumpets, not 
to speak of a salute of eighty big guns to 
accent the final bar of a piece, as Lully did 
in a piece he wrote to order for the king 
when the city ramparts at Dunkirk were 
completed. 

“Lully disliked vocal embroideries as much 
as Wagner did, his motto being ‘Surtout pas 
de broderies”; and, like Wagner, he trained 
his singers in deportment as well as in vocal 
delivery and interpretation, warning them, 
in particular, not to drag when singing reci- 
tatives. In declaring that in opera recitative 
is more natural as an expression of emotian 
than melody, he anticipated Debussy. Both, 
to be sure, were woefully mistaken. Wag- 
ner knew better when he made his singers 
burst into melody at the most emotional 
moments. 

“He had a high opinion of himself, and 
once, when the king told him that his only 
merit was that he made people laugh, he 
replied: ‘You would be glad enough to do 
the same if you could.’ ”’ 





Albany Music Teachers Give Concert 
for Red Cross 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The Albany Mu- 
sic Teachers’ Association gave a Red Cross 
benefit concert on Monday evening at the 
First Methodist Church, this being the first 
event of the kind given by the Association. 
The program opened with the Mozart Sonata 
in D, for two pianos, played by Esther D. 
Keneston and Lydia F. Stevens. Cordelia L. 
Reed, soprano, sang a group of songs; in- 
cluding ‘‘Nymphs and Shepherds,” and ‘More 
Regal in His Low Estate’? by Gounod. Mrs. 
James H. Hendrie and Florence Page played 
an organ and piano duet, their offering being 
the Demarest ‘“‘Fantasie.”” Lydia F. Stevens 
played “Finlandia” as an organ number and 
the “Marseillaise’’ as an encore. Elizabeth 
Kleist, pianist, gave a Debussy number and 
a “Persian March” by Grunfeld. Miss Reed 
closed the program with “O Divine Re- 





deemer” by Gounod. WwW: A. 
Fraemcke Heard in Conservatory 
Concert 


An excellent concert was given in the 
auditorium of the New York American Con- 
servatory of Music on Friday evening, Nov. 
15. August Fraemcke, the pianist, and Wil- 
liam Eban, the ’cellist, played the Sonata in 
A Minor by Grieg; and Jean Kovaceck, J. 
Metz and G. John were heard in an Arensky 
Quintet. Helen Reusch sang a group of in- 
teresting songs. 





J. Cleveland Cady, architect of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, has given his collection 
of books and photographs relating to archi- 
tecture to the library of Trinity College at 
Hartford, Conn. The collection comprises 
575 volumes and 2000 photographs and is 
considered one of the finest in the country 
of its kind. 


PHILHARMONIC GIVES 
ITS FIRST CONCERT 


- 





Philharmonic Society, Josef Stran- 
sky, Conductor. Concert, Thurs- 
day Evening, Nov. 14, Carnegie 
Hall. The Program: 


Chadwick, Overture, “Melpo- 
mene”; Dvorak, Fourth Symphony, 
Op. 88; Roger-Ducasse, Symphonic 
Poem, “Sarabande”; Villiers-Stan- 
ford, Tone Poem, “Verdun” (first 
time in America); Debussy, 
Rondes de Printemps”; Tchai- 
kovsky, “Marche Slav.” 











Program-making in the days of the 
Great War was a harrowing trial for the 
timid and self-conscious. Ever fearfu/ 
of the bolts of the apocryphal “they,” 
our program-makers felt bound to obey 
the counsels of compromise and prudence 
rather than the dictates of art. This 
was in the nightmare days. The Phil- 
harmonic’s opening program, obviously 
constructed in those perfervid hours of 
hot blood and cold art, is an interesting 
relic of war-time agitations. So much 
for the program. The performance it- 
self was a revelation. One orchestra, at 
least, seems to have passed through the 
war unscathed. Less than half a dozen 


changes have been made in Mr. Stran- 
sky’s band. The string section is intact, 
the woodwinds are of a high order of 
excellence, the brass is smooth and rich 
and the best of all the families live to- 
gether in harmonious concord. Many 
years in the making, the Philharmonic 
is a well-oiled, smoothly functioning en- 
semble. 

Chadwick’s old reliable overture was 
the first composition of the season. It 
was attacked with spirit and provided 
evidence of the fine, almost flawless 
blending of the instruments. Under Mr. 
Stransky’s stick, Dvorak’s Fourth Sym- 
phony furnished pleasant entertainment. 
Let us pause here to pay homage to the 
first horn player, X. Reiter—as great as 
ever! 

Stanford, the laughing Irishman of the 
Irish Symphony Scherzo, returns to us 
with bowed head in “Verdun.” The tone- 
poem, as it is termed, was composed by 
Sir Charles for the Norfolk (Conn.) Fes- 
tival and performed last spring. As a 
more fitting title we suggest “No Man’s 
Land.” The composer does not take his 
battles in a Lisztian sense; instead, we 
have a nice, genteel fantasie on the 
“Marseillaise,” after a march which is 
marked “solemn.” Anyhow, the listen- 
ers stood up for the composer. This phe- 
nomenon occurred when the “Marseil- 
laise” was finally recognized through the 
smoke of the music-desk Armageddon. 

Roger-Ducasse’s “Sarabande,” com- 
posed in 1910, is scored for orchestra and 
“an invisible choir of male and female 
voices.” A program quotation is pro- 
vided. “. . . They carried the dead 
prince to the Abbaye of Aisnay. Icel, 
before his death, had many times ami- 
ably and gently preferred this request: 
‘Play me that Sarabande,’ which was 
a dance from Spain which a lute-player 
whom he loved played most beauti- 
fully. . . .” And so all “viols, haut- 
boys, d’amour and flutes” played for the 
suffering man and “the while were also 
heard psalms of the priests and choir 
boys, frequent wailings of the good peo- 
ple who in their misery wept and lament- 
ed. At the same time all the bells, big 
and little, were melodiously ringing their 
chimes.” The work, adroitly scored in 
the prevailing French mode, is alive with 
dramatic possibilities. It seems that the 
composer wanted the voices to enter ppp 
against the fff of the orchestra, then 
work up to a thrilling triple forte cii- 
max, then gradually die away. As it 
was, the choir was anything © but 
ethereal. 

The Debussy “Rondes de Printemps” 
was played with exquisite delicacy. And 
as the final number Mr. Stransky burnt 
incense on Tchaikovsky’s altar, to the 
memory of the last tyrant of the Rus- 
sias—surely a quaint choice for an ope’- 
ing program. A. H. 





Lydia Ferguson Heard in Interestirg 
Costume Recitals 

Lydia Ferguson, soprano, who won praise ‘t 

her recent recital in New York, gave intc’- 

esting costume recitals at the Dakota Cl» 


Brooklyn, Nov. 13, and at Tenafly, N. 
Nov. 20. Miss Ferguson scored at both co!- 


certs. Among other appearances for the nei! 
future is an engagement at Governor's I !- 
and, N. Y., for Nov. 26. 
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Strange Inoculent Effect of Music 
of Russia’s Nomads—Fine Re- 
production in New York Pre- 
sentation of Tolstoi’s ‘‘Living 
Corpse’’—How Russian Literati 
See the Gypsy Music 


TTER forgetfulness, lethargic exist- 
ence in the brilliant light of a white 
midnight on the Steppes. That, before 
the Revolution, was the Russian moujik’s 
dream of Elysium. And for him this was 
to be attained best only through that 
multiversant medium—music. 

Italians love reminiscence; they love 
to bask in the flood of some warm melody 
—and remember. To negroes, music is 
something into which one flings oneself 
with frenzy—like the ancients before the 
rolling Juggernaut. And so to other 
peoples folk music is a balm. But to the 
Russian of yesterday music was a neces- 
sity. In the first place, it acted as an 
opiate to dull his constant pain, and ir 
the second place it supplied a means of 
expression for his struggle—which in a 
manner lessened the torment. 


If one may believe the records of the 
Russian literati and the Russian his- 
torian the best narcotic to tormented 
Russia was found in Russian Gypsy mu- 
sic. To an outsider it is incredible to 
think that music can have the very effect 
of an inoculation, to be in a manner like 
smoking opium. But everywhere among 
Russians we are assured of this. And it 
is Maurice Baring, who knows Russia, 
who gives a vivid description of the 
effect the Russian music has. 


Baring’s Description 


The Russian Gypsy is, like all Gypsies, 
necessarily a nomad, traveling through 
the towns in his covered wagon, and liv- 
ing, when he does live, in some squalid 
tenement. But these tenements are the 
most popular rendezvous of Russians. 
To those listening to Gypsy music, the 
squalor, the sordidness of the surround- 
ings is entirely lost, and those who are 
in it steep themselves in the glory of the 
music. As Baring has described it: 
“Those who are of the feast and in it, 
notice none of these things. They are 
there for glamor and they have got it 
and oblivious of every sordid detail and 
of the mechanism, they are aware only of 
the poetry, the romance and the passion 
evoked by a wailing concord of piercing, 
discordant. sounds which play on the 
nerves like a bow unon strings. 

“The chorus sits in a semicircle, a man 
with a guitar stands up and leads the 
chorus, his guitar and body swaying to 
the rhythm. A woman takes a solo part. 
The chorus runs into a wail as loud and 
fierce as the howling of a pack of wolves 
and then dies away in an unsatisfied sigh. 

“The first time you hear this monot- 
onous and exasperating music you may 
think it disagreeable; but the moment 
you are bitten by the music and infected 
bv it, the Sensation is rather like this: 
First you tremble all over as with a 
fever; then you are aware that the fever 
is pleasant. Then you forget all this. 
You are far away amid white dawns and 
sleepless midnights. and when: you are 
brought back to reality you demand—you 
insist on—one more glimpse of that sweet 
and bitter, that discordant and melodious 
fa ryland.” 


Music in “Redemption” 


Just now New York is having a short 
but memorable taste of this Russian mu- 
si’. In a production worthy even of Tol- 
stoi, Arthur Hopkins is presenting John 
B: rrymore in “Redemption.” an adapta- 
tion of Tolstoi’s “Living Corpse” (The 
Man Who, Was Dead). The story of 
the play Tolstoi took from a true Russian 
Instanee, and in it Feodor, the leading 
character, is entranced with the spell of 
the Gypsy music. One of the scenes in 
the play is in a Gypsy den in Moscow, a 
‘ily where the Gypsies are most numer- 
ous, 
Under the direction of Maurice Nitke, 
Russian violinist, a band of Russians has 
been assembled, whose reproduction of 
the Russian Gypsy music and whose sing- 
ing and playing is one of New York’s 
rest dramatic recollections. Four of the 
‘iigers whom Mr. Nitke has gotten to- 
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GYPSY MUSIC, AN OPIATE TO 
; SUFFERINGS OF RUSSIAN PEASANTS| 





gether are from the Russian Cathedral 
Choir, which, since the Revolution, is a 
thing of the past. 

During the acting four Gypsy songs 
are given. Three are of love and senti- 
ment, and one of them is a short, boister- 
ous song, supposed to be illustrative of 
the remarkable improvising powers pos- 
sessed by these people. The songs are 
all sung tremolando, generally ending in 
what has been described as a Bockstriller. 
Particularly delightful is the sprightly 
impromptu song. A visitor enters the 
den. of the Gypsies, and is introduced as 
Victor Mikailovitch. Forthwith the en- 
tire band, with diplomatic humility, be- 
gin to improvise a song to his honor, the 
purport of which is “How-do-you-do, Vic- 
tor Mikailovitch, how are you, etc.?” but 
which in harmony is unusual. The illu- 
sion in the play is splendid, and gives 
one a very definite idea of the supernor- 
mal gift of improvisation with which the 
Gypsy is endowed. 

Mr. Nitke, who has also adapted the 
music for the play, says of the Gypsy 
music: 

“The Gypsy is no creator. He takes 
what he needs, steals if he can’t get it in 
any other way. The Gypsy in Russia 
adopted the music of that country, than 
which no other country is so rich in folk- 
songs. There the peasant obtained his 
one freedom in his music; in that alone 
could he express himself as he wished 
without being afraid of Siberian exile. 

“The music of Russia is weird and 
melodious. Its yearning and melancholy 
fitted the Gypsy characteristics, and he 
therefore adopted it, gave it his own 
peculiar dressing and called it his own. 
In my opinion there is-no original Gypsy 
music; it is all in the interpretation, and 
seldom, if ever, can one imitate the 
Gypsy. This is unlike the Nigger folk- 
song, the Indian folk-song or the Ori- 
ental music, which loses little by the in- 
terpretation of outsiders. One can easily 
recognize the melodies, no matter who 
the interpreter may be. 

“Tn other countries the Gypsy is essen- 
tially an instrumentalist, but in Russia 
he is a singer, perhaps because he would 
not be allowed to keep an instrument long 
enough to learn one. The persecution 
of the Gypsy was as great as of others 
in the old Russia, but as a singer he 
feared no one, because that could not be 
taken from him, and in this he imitated 
the peasant, who always sings in his 
joys and sorrows. Russian folk-songs 
express centuries of suffering and strug- 
gles. In music these peoples succeeded 
in expressing what they failed or were 
not permitted to do in their speech.” 

Of his singers Mr. Nitke says: “We 
are all familiar with the work of the 
Russian. choir, but the Cathedral Quar- 
tet. composed of four of these singers, 
and now among the ‘Redemption’ musi- 
cians, is doing even better than the choir. 
For the Russian folk-songs and Gypsy 
music are better adapted for small bodies 
and, since the Russian is essentially an 
individualist, he expresses himself best in 
smaller groups. The Cathedral Quartet 
is the most unique organization of its 
kind; the voices are almost phenomenal. 
The first tenor reaches his high D and 
the bass goes down to B flat below the 
staff. On the stage the Balalaika Or- 
chestra is headed by Ivanoff, who came 


over with the original Balalaika Orches- 
tra. In my own trio I have selected the 
music from the Gypsy and the folk-songs 
or Russian music that has not been heard 
often if ever before in this country, and 
it is'a great pleasure to know that our 
efforts are appreciated. Though we play 
to an audience about half of which is 
Russian, I get many letters from Amer- 
icans as well, telling me how much they 
enjoyed the music and inquiring for 
names of the numbers played.” 

The musicians in the play also speak 
with enthusiasm of the music. In their 
dressing room under the pit, in a broken 
English made comprehensible by their 
enthusiasm, they talked of the music, and 
showed the writer their instruments. 
Although the original Gypsy instrument 
was the guitar, in recent years he has 
adopted the ordinary Balalaika and the 
domra, the former of which, as is known, 
is plaved somewhat like a guitar with 
bits of leather or with the fingers, and 
the latter, played with a pick, carries 
the melody and sounds much like the 
violin save for its difference of timbre. 

Gypsy musicians in Russia, as the men 
say, make a great deal of money. Some- 
what in the manner of the Castillian who 
hires the most expensive serenader, the 
Russian who wishes to scatter his 
largesse hires a Gypsy band to sing to 
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A Scene in a Russian Gypsy Den in Moscow, as Presented in Arthur Hopkins’s Production of Tolstoi’s “Redemption” 


his guests, and these are always welcome 
guests among the Russians. 

The musicians of “Redemption,” both 
the instrumentalists and the Cathedral 
Quartet, as the four singers from the 
Cathedral Choir now call themselves, lay 
stress on the difference between the 
Gypsy music and their own Russian folk 
music. In the first one finds the utter 
spirit of abandon, revelry; in the second 
there is always the undercurrent of sad- 
ness, of which Tolstoi says: “It is both 
sad and joyous on a quiet summer even- 
ing to hear the sweeping song of the 
peasant. In it is yearning without end, 
without hope, also power invisible, the 
fateful stamp of destiny, and the faith in 
preordination, one of the fundamental 
principles of the race, which explains 
much that in Russian life is incompre- 
hensible.” 

The enthusiasm with which every Rus- 
sian speaks of the two distinct types of 
popular music in Russia, the glimpses 
which Russian literature opens into the 
spirit of the moujik, the tales of his- 
torians and traveller, convince one that 
despite present conditions, if given the 
choice, the Russian would desire to re- 
turn to peaceful abandon in the dulling 
languor of Gypsy music, or in the splen- 
did outpouring of his own song. 

F. R. GRANT. 





GATTI OPENS BROOKLYN 
SERIES WITH “BUTTERFLY” 


Enthusiastic Audience Greets Farrar in 
Favorite R6le—Praise for the 
Participants 





Brooklyn was fortunate in having for 
its opening opera of the season, on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 12, the ever popular 
“Madama Butterfly,” with a _ splendid 
cast of Metropolitan singers. It was a 
resplendent and enthusiastic audience 
which crowded the Academy of Music 
and which, with pre-war gaiety, had 
come to hear the American prima donna 
in what is perhaps her choicest rédle. 


Geraldine Farrar, in good voice and more 
bewitching than ever, made the part of 
the little Japanese appealing and de- 
lightful throughout. Preceding the per- 
formance she appeared in _ patriotic 
tableau, singing the “Star-Spangied Ban- 
ner,” “Marseillaise,” “Marcia Reale” and 
finally “God Save the King.” 

Mr. Moranzoni conducted the opera 
with the finish and style characteristic 
of him. Vocally Paul Althouse made a 
superb Pinkerton. Seldom has he been 
in better voice; his pianissimos were ex- 
quisite, especially in the love scene clos- 
ing the first act. Giuseppe De Luca, as 
Sharpless, did singing of a high order. 
The rest of the cast was adequate. Rita 
Fornia made an unusually gratifying 
Suzuki. Angela Bada, Minnie Egener, 
Audisio, Schlegel, Cerri and Reschiglian 
completed the list. Ada Gelsolo, new to 
the stage, made an appealing and clever 
baby. 

Miss Farrar was compelled to answer 
half a dozen curtain calls after each 
act in answer to vociferous applause and, 


contrary to custom, received several 
floral tributes. There was new scenery 
and new lighting devices, both of which 
were effective. a ae 





WANTS GERMAN MUSIC AGAIN 





Owen Wister, Writer, Says Our Pro- 
grams Suffer by Its Banishment 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 14.—‘Beethoven 
wrote no hymn of hate. He wrote a 
hymn of brotherhood. Wagner com- 
posed the greatest part of his works 
while in exile because of being a revo- 
lutionist.” 

These words of explanation were used 
by Owen Wister, author and poet, in 


urging before the Drama League that 
Americans repudiate the “mistaken pa- 
triotism” that caused the elimination of 
German music from symphony programs 
in this country. 

“Our more serious music,” said Mr. 
Wister, “is at present suffering from the 
war. A mistaken patriotic sentiment 
has opposed the placing of any German 
music upon our symphony programs. If 
Count Zeppelin had written this music I 
should not object. 

“But more of it was written by men 
who were dead long before the Kaiser 
or Count Zeppelin was born, and who 
never knew and never shared the spirit 
of the modern Hun. They wrote the 
most beautiful music in the world. To 
banish it from our programs would be 
to make bricks without straw.” 





CHICAGO, Nov. 4.—Through an error it was 
stated in these columns in a recent issue 
that Mr. and Mrs. David Baxter are study- 
ing with Sebastian Burnetti. E. C. M, 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 


“The Voice Supreme 


For the first time in the history of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company a so-called popular song was interpo- 





Photo © by tra L. Hill. 


lated during an operatic performance, 


When Miss Hempel sang 


“Keep the Home Fires Burning 


in the Third Act there was such tumultuous applause that 
the opera came to a standstill, and the song had to be 


repeated. 


OPENS HER 


METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON 


AS 


“MARIE” in “THE DAUGHTER 


OF THE REGIMENT” 


? 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 14, 1918 


AND 


“WINS A TREMENDOUS OVATION 


Miss Hempel’s impersonation last night 


was as heretofore the personification 


of feminine charm and mischievous 
good humor, accompanied by brilliant 
and delightful singing. Her flexible 
voice was matched by her equally flex- 
ible fingers which handled the drum- 
sticks in the second act with all the 
confidence and effect of a veteran. 
Moreover she proves herself to be a 
comedienne who combined individuality 
with grace and revealed frankly and 
with comprehension the delicate humor 
of the Donizettian situations. In the 
third act of the opera she paid a 
gracious tribute to her appreciative 
auditors by interpolating “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.” The effect of 
this modern war song on the audience 
was electrical. The first notes were 
received with applause, the final words 
were cheered and the audience was so 
insistent that Miss Hempel was com- 
pelled to repeat it. 
New York Journal of Commerce. 





THREE AVAILABLE CONCERT DATES IN FEBRUARY 
Feb. 15, Feb. 19, Feb. 22 
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| How the Opera Audience Appears from a Box 
| 








Earl Lewis Describes the Various Types of 
Ticket Purchasers Who Pass in Review 
at the Box Office Window of the Metro- 
politan — What the South Americans 
Prefer — Native-Born Folks Must See 
‘“Grant’s Tomb and the Metropolitan”’ 


[* you should ever have a yearning to see all the 
nations of the earth—at least, representatives of 
them—pass by in procession, do not feel that the wish 
may not be gratified. Instead, saunter up to the corner 
of Thirty-ninth Street and Broadway and watch the 
“line up” before the box office of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The procession forms each morning 
during the opera season and from twelve to fifteen 
hours a day it passes in review before the little win- 
dow. 

There is not a person in New York who sees daily 


so many types of individuals as Earl Lewis, chief artist 
of the Metropolitan box office. I wondered how the 
audience of the Metropolitan looked from the view- 
point of the man who has to give everyone the best 
eat in the house, and took my question to Mr. Lewis. 

“Audiences? There isn’t anything more interesting, 
not even a world premiére,” said Mr. Lewis. “You 
see, at the Metropolitan we haven’t the usual theater 
audiences. Everyone who comes to New York feels 
that—no matter what else they miss—there are two 
things they must see, Grant’s Tomb and opera at the 
Metropolitan. So eventually most of the world, at, one 
time or another, passes before the box office window 
here. Most people divide opera-goers in two classes, 
subscribers and those who take their opera when and 
how they can, but I assure you there are as many kinds 
of opera devotees as there are aspirants for the grand 
opera stage. 

“Take the South Americans, for example. Your 
South American likes music and he also likes the 
other good things of life. So the South American tour- 
ist insists on box seats when he visits the Metropolitan. 
As a rule, South American people are more interested 
in the music than they are in hearing some special 
star, and their taste is catholic, with a leaning toward 
the substantial old Italian school. 


American Taste Inclines to Stars 


“Our own Americans, the people who are visiting 
New York, usually have some star they desire par- 
ticularly to hear, Caruso first, of course. Also the 
widespread use of the talking-machine has made them 
familiar with certain arias and they are curious to 
know if the aria really is sung in the opera from which 
it is supposed to be an excerpt. Does one hear the 
‘Celeste Aida’ in ‘Aida’ and does Farrar actually 
sing the ‘Un bel di’ in ‘Madama Butterfly’? are amon 
the queries that have been put to us. Caruso they al 
want to hear, and Mme. Farrar is a close second. 

“By the way, the latter’s following among women is 
the greatest of any Metropolitan artist, according to 
box office figures, which rather upsets the theory that 
women are prone to worship at masculine altars—at 
least, in the operatic world. 





—Photo by Bain News Service 
Earl Lewis, the Man Whose Job It Is to Give Everyone 


the “Best Seat in the House.” The Picture Shows Him 
at His Window in the Metropolitan Opera House 


“Not many people realize what an educational insti- 
tution the Metropolitan has become,” Mr. Lewis told 
me. “For example, the students at practically all the 
fashionable schools must attend the opera, not only ag 
a part of their musical, but of their social education as 
well. With the general increase in musical interest 
in the last few years the attendance of these students 
has nearly doubled. Then, of course, there are the 
serious students of music, who choose different parts of 
the house, according to the line of study they are pur- 
suing. Vocal students naturally wish to be as near 
the stage as possible, so they can study vocal effects, 
and this is true also of a large number of Italian opera- 
goers, who enjoy the intimacy which prexoetty to the 
stage gives. These are the people who make up our 
standees. The students of the different instruments 
usually select balcony seats. And one of the indica- 
tions of the increase in musical interest in America 
is the fact that in the last five years the attendance 
of music students at Metropolitan performances has 
increased more than fifty per cent. The popular operas 
are still those of the old Italian school and I doubt if 
the modern French school ever reaches a similar vogue. 


Office Viewpoint 











The Box Office Must Listen to All Mem- 
ories of the Time “When We Really Had 
Fine Singers’’—Music-Student Part of 

. Audience Has Increased Fifty Per Cent 
in Last Five Years—Box Office Figures 
Record Miss Farrar’s Feminine Following 


The old method of building opera—aria, quartet, cho- 
rus, following one another like courses in a well ap- 
pointed dinner—furnishes solid footing to the student 
who has not learned to find his way about in the maze 
of subtleties which the modern school discloses. In 
time, no doubt, as the French operas become more 


familiar, they may be as popular as the Italian, but 
that time is not yet. 


People Who “Inherit” Opera 


“Apart from these classes of opera-goers is the class 
that one might say ‘inherits opera,’ the people who 
have been subscribers for the last twenty-five years, 
ever since the Metropolitan came into being. You have 
no idea what memories some of them have,” and Mr. 
Lewis sighed a bit ruefully. “Nor how firmly con- 
vineed a number of them are that we have not at this 
time nor ever shall have again such voices as the last 
generation produced. ‘Where,’ they ask you, ‘are the 
De Reszkes and the Melbas and Sembrichs of to-day?’ 
As a matter of fact, I doubt if any one of the great 
voices of the last generation would stand out any more 
distinctly against the mise-en-scéne of modern opera 
than the voices of.a dozen of to-day’s singers that one 
might mention. People who live in houses of memory 
seldom take into consideration the fact that it requires 
a voice of almost miraculous beauty to stand out to- 
day above the other perfections of opera—perfections 
of stagecraft, of costuming, lighting and ensemble, 
which were unheard of when the stars of the last gen- 
eration were at the height of their luminosity—but 
you never can convince time-hardened subscribers that 
this is a fact. They prefer to believe that the ‘golden 
age’ of opera has passed or, perhaps, it is the light of 
memory that makes a bygone age shine with such mar- 
velous lustre. 

“Of course, the most interesting audiences are those 
that make the greatest sacrifices to attend—the people 
who stand in line for hours to get seats or good posi- 
tions as standees for some opera around which unusual 
interest centers. The most striking examples of these 
that I can recall in my nine years’ experience here 
were the third performance of ‘Carmen’ and the pre- 
miére of the ‘Girl of the Golden West.’ The latter 
was given in December, 1910, and for the first evening 
performance there was a line that waited from six 
in'the morning until the box office opened at nine. The 
‘Carmen’ performance I mention was a matinée and 
the people came with camp stools and waited patiently 
from six or seven in the morning to secure desirable 
places as standees. And I am sure a census of that 
audience would have disclosed peoples from nearly all 
the civilized portions of the globe.” 

Which firmly established in my mind a conclusion 
that I had held with more less conviction previously— 
that one of the most interesting features of an operatic 
performance is that part which is wholly unconscious 
of its réle as entertainer. MAY STANLEY. 





Works by Norman Peterkin to Be Pub- 
lished by a Boston House 


Boston, Nov. 11.— Another name 
seems likely to be added to the already 
long list of composers whose works have 
gained popularity, but whose first manu- 
scripts were accepted by some enter- 
prising publisher only after the com- 
poser had been refused by nearly all the 
other firms. The name is that of the 
Nnglishman, Norman Peterkin, who 


lived for eight years in the Orient as 
representative of an English music house 
and has recently returned to his home in 
Liverpool. 


One of the discovers-of Mr. Peterkin was 
Eva Gauthier, the French-Canadian mezzo- 
soprano, who met him at Singapore in 1910. 
Miss Gauthier was greatly impressed at the 
time by Mr. Peterkin’s songs and sang one 
of them with much success in Australia. 

None of Mr. Peterkin’s music had been 
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published when he visited the United States 
this summer, and he made the rounds of the 
New York publishers with his portfolio, only 
to be turned down by one after the other. 
Just as he was about to give up and return 
to Europe he happened to meet Bryceson 
Treharne, who told him of a publishing house 
in Boston which had a reputation.for its in- 
terest in original and unusually fine music. 
Mr. Peterkin was advised to make a trip to 
Boston. He followed this advice and was 
rewarded by having several songs and piano 
pieces accepted, which will shortly appear. 


C. R. 





Wells Writes New Song 


While everyone else is writing war songs, 
John Barnes Wells, the gifted American 
tenor, has a new song in the press with 
words by Tom Daly, entitled ‘‘Kitty,” which 
does not savor in the least of war. The 
critics say this is by far the cleverest encore 
song that has been turned out by Wells and 
that it should win instantaneous favor. It 
will be published within a fortnight by the 
John Church Company. 
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Stokowski Forces and Cortot Triumph 
in First Wilmington Concert 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 10.—The 
fourteenth year of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra opened most auspiciously in 
Wilmington with a program made up of 
the Prelude and “‘Angels’ Farewell” from 
“Dream of Gerontius,” Elgar; Concerto 
in A Minor for piano and orchestra, 
Schumann; Symphony No. 4, Tchaikov- 
sky. The Elgar number formed a splen- 
did prelude for the works’ which 
succeeded it and was played most sym- 
pathetically. But the interpretative 
and imaginative excellence of Alfred 
Cortot, the French pianist, who played 
the concerto, as well as his technical 
skill, literally swept the audience. 
Seldom have a virtuoso and the Phila- 
delphia organization played a concerto 
with such success in Wilmington, 


The closing symphonic work served to 
illustrate the masterly understanding of Mr. 
Stokowski in reading the Russian’s moods. 
Moreover, the clarity of tone, especially in 
the brasses, bespoke highest compliment to 
the players themselves. The audience was a 
capacity one and was highly enthusiastic. 
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The World’s Foremost Cellist T. C. H. 
First Trans-Continental Tour 1918-19 N. Valentine Peavy, pianist, is scheduled 
(Feb. 15-Apr. 15 on Pacific Coast) to appear in recital with Adolph Schmidt, 
Exclusive Management violinist, at A®olian Hall, New York, Dec. 14, 
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New York Herald, Monday, Nov. 11, 
1918: 


FRENCH VIOLINIST 
TAKES HIGH PLACE 
AT DEBUT HERE 





> 


Rac ul Vides Reveels Meny Excellent 
Qualities at His First Recital 
in New York 


> 


By REGINALD DE KOVEN 





Mr. Raoul Vidas, who made his Ameri- 
can début in an interesting recital at 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, though 
a self-styled French violinist, is in reality 
a Roumanian by birth. He comes of a 
musical family, as his father was pro- 
fessor of piano at the Bucharest Con- 
servatory. Mr. Vidas, as I hear, studied 
in Paris with Berthelet, the blind French 
violinist, and after coming to this country 
studied for a while with Auer, an artistic 
connection that was but brief—by mutual 
assent or dissent, as the case may be. 

The procession of famous violinists that 
has passed across the New York concert 
stage in recent years has been so unin- 
terrupted that he who would win violin- 
istic recoznition from our somewhat jaded 
and satiated public must needs have tal- 
ent and artistic capacity beyond the ordi- 
nary and technical attainments at least 
above the average. 

In spite of its possibilities of sentiment, 
pathos and brilliancy the violin cannot 
readily, like the piano, create and main- 
tain an emotional atmosphere, as _ its 
dynamic scope is perforce limited, so that 
a violin recital is about as severe an ar- 
tistic test as any artist can undergo. 
This test Mr. Vidas survived with notable 
efficiency yesterday before a very friendly 
audience who really had no need to cal: 
on their evidently friendly feeling to en- 
thuse. Mr. Vidas may not be as yet an 
Ysaye or a Kreisler—in genera] style he 
more nearly resembles the latter—but he 
is an artistic, sympathetic and interest- 
ing player, and at his age he should go 
far. 

Musk, verveine and the perfume of my 
lady’s bower! There is a subtle, scented, 
sensuous delicacy to Mr. Vidas’s tone, 
suave and insinuating rather than com- 
manding, which makes for definite and 
refreshing individuality. All this, com- 
bined with pliant bowing, an almost im- 
peccable intonation, most fluent and facile 
finger work, and a quite unusual com- 
mand of the flute-like tone of the E 
string in highest register in harmonics or 
otherwise, make up a really distinctive 
artistic personality. I liked, too, an ab- 
sence of all pose and a confidence and 
continence in his interpretations, which 
his artistic and technical capacity seemed 
fully to justify. 
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“BRILLIANT DEBUT OF NEW VIQ 


There was a certain lack of clean cut 
precision in some rapid passages in the 
“Folies d’Espagne,’’ which opened the 
program, which was perhaps due to nerv- 
ousness, as otherwise the number was 
played with classic reserve, elegance and 
finish. In Lalo’s ‘‘Concerto Russe,’’ which 
followed, the full powers of the soloist 
were better revealed, as the whole num- 
ber, and especially the ‘‘Chant Russe,’’ 
which sang and soared in passion and 
sentiment, was played with an authority, 
depth of feeling and technical finish which 
well deserved the enthusiastic applause 
and subsequent encore it received. Ina 
group of pieces by Tartini, Wieniawski- 
Thibaud, Laparra and Pugnani-Kreisler 
the Thibaud “Saltarelle,’’ played with 
exquisite delicacy and facility, had to be 
repeated and almost produced a call for 
Mr. Thibaud, who was in the audience; 
while the Kreisler ‘‘Prelude Allegro’ 
amply justified my previous remark that 
in style this most promising young artist 
nearly approached that of this famous 
and popular artist. A spirited and bril- 
liant rendering of Sarasate’s “Jota Na- 
varra,’’ where all technical difficulties 
seemed as nothing to the executant, 
brought the recital to an effective close. 
Mr. L. T. Gruenberg at the piano con- 
tributed some very efficient accompani- 
ments. 


New York Evening Mail, Nov. 11, 1918: 
RAOUL VIDAS’ DEBUT 


A French boy of sixteen played at Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon, the first 
Auer-less violinist to make his début re- 
cently. Raoul Vidas comes from the Con- 


Corelli’s ‘‘Folies d’Espagne’’ and Lalo’s 
“Concerto Russe.’’ He also played Sara- 
sate’s ‘‘Jota Navaresa,’’ and_ shorter 
pieces by Tartini, Wieniawski, Laparra, 
and Pugnani in the Kreislerized version. 
These pieces gave him abundant oppor- 
tunity to reveal his superlative skill and 
his rare art—rare even in these days 
when good violinists seem to grow on 
every tree. A detailed analysis must be 
reserved; suffice it to say that he has a 
rich, ingratiating tone, full command of 
technique, and an art of phrasing that 
unveils the inner charms of the music 
he plays. 


Evening Globe, Nov. 11, 1918: 


RAOUL VIDAS. 


Another one of these gifted young fid- 
dlers, Raoul Vidas, made yesterday aft- 
ernoor his local début in Carnegie Hall. 
The programme described Mr. Vidas as 
a French violinist, but he actually was 
born in Roumania, though judged by his 
head he might have been born in ancient 
Greece. There is a Greek quality, too, 
in his feeling for musical design, in the 
solid and graceful modelling of his 
phrases. His sense of rhythm points to 
the possibility that he might become an- 
other Ysaye. He draws from his instru- 
ment an uncommonly large, warm, rich 
tone. He is a player of marked tempera- 
ment, controlled by a substantial, if not 
always obviously facile, technique. 

In spite of a remarkably calm exterior. 
the young fiddler was probably somewhat 
nervous, for in the first number, Corelli’s 
“Folies d’Espagne,’’ he was not himself. 


dulges in tone that is thin or rough; so 
likewise does each and all of the others. 
Only since and through the coming of 
Heifetz have we demanded the physically 
perfect co-ordination of bow and finger 
So much we offer in advance to foresta]! 
the captious. 

Vidas draws a tone that is for the most 
part pure and even; he accomplishes with 
surety of touch and pliancy of bow the 
strictly technical needs that form the 
basis of excellent violin playing. But 
beyond the technical side (would that we 
might wave its discussion as we do in 
the case of pianists of the first rank), 
he displays a firmness of musicianship 
rare in one of his years, a quality that 
manifests itself in the clarity and style 
with which he invests every composition 
Corelli’s familiar Variations—Gallicizeq 
into ‘‘Folies d’Espagne’’ by the genius of 
the program-maker—was | distinguished 
by breadth and nobility of utterance; the 
Lalo Russian Concerto, of little moment 
as a composition, and fortunately unfa- 
miliar in our concert halls, a complete 
well-rounded effort, and under the po- 
tency of the boy’s art little short of a 
masterpiece. The shorter pieces—an An- 
dante of Tartini, Thibaud’s arrangement 
of Wieniawski’s Saltarelle, a Laparra 
Intermezzo, and Kreisler’s familiar mod- 
ernized setting of Pugnani’s Prelude- 
Allegro—and the final Jota Navarra of 
Sarasate, were sheer delight as they came 
from flashing bow and agile finger of this 
latest master of the violin. 

This player storms no emotional heights 
nor does he revel in the temperamental] 
and spicy outpourings of a_ Bolshevik 
nature. He is essentially of the French 
school. His playing partakes of the cere- 
bral rather than emotional, of the intel- 
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servatoire in Paris, and either he has 
been taught extremely well or he knew 
what to do with his instruction, for he 
displayed a technique and a kind of 
musicianship which nobody (except, of 
course, his press agent) seems to have 
expected. 

Violinists of sixteen are like Juliets: 
when they are young enough to look the 
part they are too young to feel it. But, 
curiously, young Mr. Vidas played the 
Lalo “Concerto Russe’ with warmth and 
a profound feeling, the sort of effect 
which people call expression for want of 
a better term. 

He repeated the Wieniawski-Thibaud 
‘Saltarelle’ and encored his third group 
with Ries’s ‘‘Perpetual Motion.” Later 
he added the well-worn Chopin ‘Noc- 
turne’’ and gallantly refrained from senti- 
mentality. Mr. Vidas distinctly chal- 
lenges respect, not because he is young 
and plays well, but because he plays his 
violin as many mature artists do not. 

—Katharine Lane. 


New York Evening Post, Nov. 11, 1918: 


A NOTE ON MUSIC 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


Has Rumania given another great must- 
cian to the world? Georges Enesco, the 
composer, hails from that country, now 
restored to freedom; so do Franz Kneisel 
and Alma Gluck. And yesterday after- 
noon a large audience in Carnegie Hall, 
which included Thibaud, Heifetz, Kreis- 
ler, Zimbalist, and other prominent pro- 
fessionals, gave an enthusiastic greeting 
to a youth from Rumania, whose name 
is Raoul Vidas. Almost unheralded he 
came here, but the fact that his name 
was in the Philharmonic Orchestra's list 
of soloists indicated that he is, or is going 
to be, an artist of superior rank... No 
doubt of this remained after his playing 
of the first two pieces on his programme, 


Occasionally later on there was uncer- 
tainty in the bowing or a false note, but 
such flaws were exceedingly rare. In 
Lalo’s ‘‘Concerto Russe’ he exhibited a 
noble cantabile and uncommon authority. 
Shorter pieces that followed included a 
“Saltarelle’’ marked Wieniawski-Thibaud, 
which he played with delightful delicacy. 
Pointing with his bow he endeavored to 
coax Mr. Thibaud, who was present in a 
box, to rise and acknowledge the thunder- 
ous applause, but Mr. Thibaud modestly 
contented himself with smiling and ap- 
plauding the violinist the harder. The 
piece had to be repeated. Mr. Vidas tried 
similarly to coax Mr. Laparra, one of 
whose compositions he played, but he too 
held back. The audience was iarge and 
exceedingly demonstrative. P. 8S. 


Brooklyn Eagle Nov. 11 1918: 


VIDAS MAKES DEBUT 


Young Violinist Wins Unquali- 
fied Success 


Raoul Vidas, who made his American 
début yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, is neither a young Russian nor a 
pupil of Leopold Auer. Instead, he is of 
Rumanian birth and French training, re- 
ceiving instruction in Paris of the vener- 
able Berthelier. Though a boy in years, 
he plays with the assurance and poise of 
a matured artist. 

Not being an Auer pupil, Vidas occa- 
sionally strays from the pitch, but for 
that matter so do Mr. Kreisler, Mr. Ysaye 
and Mr. Thibaud. At times Vidas in- 
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lectual rather than the sensuous. To 
whomsoever there is beauty in form, style 
and the purely aesthetic elements, Vidas, 


though immature as a boy must be, 
offers a welcome relief to the unrestrained 
outpourings of the Slavic temperament. 
L. T. Gruenberg furnished rarely musical 
accompaniments. 


New York Evening Sun, Nov. 11, 1918: 


MUSIC 


Vidas’s American Debut 


A young violinist, Raoul Vidas, an a'- 
tist whose merits have had their recog- 
nition in his native France, made lis 
American début in Carnegie Hall yester- 
day afternoon. It is not often that the 
applauding hat comes off spontaneously 
to a young and comparatively unheralded 
foreigner, but it did that yesterday '" 
tribute to a performance which showeé, 
throughout the afternoon, full proof of 4 


high, sensitively wrought achievement 
For Mr. Vidas may be said to have made 
that thing called a success, and he als? 
made a stimulating exception to what has 


almost become an accepted rule. Since 
last spring it has been taken almost f0! 
granted that all violin débuts should com 
automatically out of that wizardous Aue! 
ian kindergarten as productive of prod! 
gies as the experimental school is of t! 
perfect American child—and now comes 
Mr. Vidas with his European reputati? 
behind him, still a very young man, ©”! 


stituting himself a pleasant exce)tiné 
minority of one. 

He is a Frenchman and a produ:t 
the Paris Conservatoire, and his pl 
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WLINIST’’—H. 


s stamped with the restraint and finish 
iracteristically Gallic. He began his 
ogram yesterday with Corelli’s ‘‘Folies 
Espagne,’’ followed by Lalo’s ‘‘Concerto 
isse,’’ two pieces which although they 
, not exact great things of the player 
owed him to be a vossessor of a steady, 
ll controlled tone, which while it pos- 
ssed a richness and a sureness of in- 
nation and all the needed coloring, 
ivered also with delicacy and lent itself 
xibly to the lighter moods of the bow. 
\ir. Vidas played a Saltarelle of Wie- 
awski-Thibaud, and an intermezzo by 
faoul Laparra, who with Mr. Thibaud 
was in the audience. His formal ending 
before a round of encores was a piece 
the Spanish Sarasate’s, in which his 
feeling and rhythm and his fine delicacy 
of style were ze.pparent. And one is grate- 
ful to such a young violinist for an almost 
Greek repose and dignity of bearing. 


New York Tribune, Nov. 11, 1918: 


BRILLIANT DEBUT OF 
NEW VIOLINIST 


The large audience which gathered at 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon upon 
the occasion of the American début of 
taoul Vidas, French violinist, did credit 
to its appreciation of musical artistry by 
the warmth of welcome it accorded him. 

It discovered in him a violinist who will 
make his contemporaries, even in the 
first rank, look to their laurels, if he 
maintains the high standard which his 
playing yesterday revealed. He came not 
as the heralded product of a master’s 


New York Times, Nov. 11, 1918: 


COMPOSERS GREET VIDAS AT DEBUT 


French Violinist, Rumanian Born, 
Wins Real Success at 
Carnegie Hall 


Seore one for France! There may be 
a famine of G-strings as reported in New 
York, but there’s no lack of fiddlers, and 
the latest of these—welcomed by a great 
audience in Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon—was hailed as ‘‘the first Auer- 
less violinist’’ after a season or two of 
constant prodigies from Petrograd, a rec- 
ord that was fast becoming proverbial in 
a phrase from Mr. McAdoo’s most famous 
lines, ‘“‘every Auer on the Auer.”’ 

Raoul Vidas, violinist of France, pupil 
of the Conservatoire—a child of Rumania, 
turned Parisian since his second year— 
broke the tradition momentarily yester- 
day, as Novaes of the pianists once shat- 
tered the Leschetizky legend not so long 
ago. 

Vidas, strangely mature at 16 years, 
intelligent, musicianly, struck his first 
note in a classic of France, though com- 
posed by the Italian-born Corelli, and en- 
titled ‘“‘Folies d’Espagne.’’ In Edouard 
Lalo’s ‘“‘Concerto Russe,’’ as wholly un- 
familiar as it was informal, rather a 
‘“suite’’ of Slavic airs and dances, the 
young player showed his tone quality in 
the song-like middle movement, his 
rhythmic verve in the final allegro, that 
earned an encore. Rhythm, indeed—clean- 
cut, cameo phrasing—is his foremost 
trait. 

Three composers in the boxes heard 


KE. AREHBIEL, New York Tribune. 


habitual concert-goers. Else they would 
hardly have interrupted Corelli’s ‘‘La 
Folia’’ with applause before that familiar 
set of variations had come to a happy 
conclusion. 


Incidentally, it may be remarked that 
the programme described this work as 
“Folies d’Espagne,’’ and, as a matter of 
fact, the ‘‘Follia’’ or ‘Folia’ is said to 
be of Spanish origin. But in its original 
slow-moving form, as represented in Cor- 
elli’s variations, this dance is closely 
akin to the Sarabande, which probably 
was no more endemic in Spain than the 
Spanish influenza, and is not at all “‘simi- 
lar to the fandango,’’ as the Oxford Dic- 
tionary erroneously asserts. 


In this and in the other numbers on 
his list, Raoul Vidas disclosed a good, 
clean technique and a commendable de- 
sire to play in a straightforward, un- 
affected style. His intonation was rarely 
at fault, even in double-stopping; his 
fingers had velocity and assurance; his 
bowing was light and resilient. 





New York Evening World, Nov. 11, 


RAOUL VIDAS, ARTIST 
VIOLINIST 


By SYLVESTER RAWLING 


Raoul Vidas, violinist, at his American 
début in Carnegie Hall yesterday after- 
noon, established his right to rank with 
the best. Scant sixteen, this French- 





























hand, but as an artist standing upon his 
own merits for recognition. That recog- 
nition was not long delayed. 

Boyish in appearance, but with a cer- 


tain dignity, entirely at his ease, but 
without bravado, before his programme 
had progressed far he showed himself a 
well-grounded musician and an artist of 
sensibility. 


Seldom has a newcomer received a more 
enthusiastic reception. He was wel- 
Comed with vociferous applause and 
shouts of approval. . 

Mr. Vidas has to a remarkable degree 
the essentials of the violinist’s equip- 
ment—an agile left hand, flexible and 
admirably controlled bowing, sureness of 
intonation, pleasing tone, of fine sonority 
in the lower register, clearness and bril- 
liance in the upper, distinction in phras- 
ing and warmth of feeling tempered by 
g00d taste. 

His performance of Corelli’s ‘La 
Folia,” variations on an air of baffling 
Simplicity, with which he opened his pro- 
gramme, proclaimed him at once a mu- 
Sician of parts. 
‘ther numbers were ‘“‘Concerto Russe,” 
by Lalo; the Andante from the G minor 
Sonata of Tartini; Wieniawski-Thibaud 
Saiterelle, which he repeated following 
4 round of applause for Mr. Thibaud, 

gnized in one of the boxes. Inter- 
°2Z0 by Raoul Laparra, who also was 

he audience; Prelude-Allegro by Pug- 
aii-Kreisler, and Jota Navarra by 


Sa'asate. In all these he showed mature 
bo\vers, poise and range of expression. 
t the close of the program he added 
umber of short pieces, even, at the 
stence of the encore-seekers, appear- 
& again after the stage lights had once 
&'n extinguished. He was ably accom- 
vailed by L. T. Gruenberg. 
e feel safe in predicting that the 
‘ire holds much for this young man. 


their little pieces that followed an an- 
dante of Tartini: Jacques Thibaud’s ar- 
rangement of Wieniawski’s ‘Saltarelle’’ 
had to be repeated. Raoul Laparra’s 
“Intermezzo” led to Fritz Kreisler’s fa- 
mous “Prelude and Allegro”? from Pug- 
nani, given with individual authority and 
power. Besides the Sarasate ‘Jota 
Navarraise”’ there was Ries’s ‘‘Perpetuum 
Mobile” for a muted encore. Violinists 
present besides Kreisler, Heifetz and Thi- 
baud were of New York’s own, Kneisel, 
Zimbalist, Pilzer, Sinsheimer and many 
more, of both the young and the ‘old 
guard.”’ . 





New York American, Nov. 11, 1918: 


RAOUL VIDAS DEBUT 


By MAX SMITH 





Audiences are sometimes as interesting 
as the artists who entertain them. This 
was hardly the case, to be sure, with the 
heterogeneous throng that applauded at 
the most-inopportune music the playing 
of a young violinist named Raoul Vidas, 
who made his American début yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. Yet did this 
strange conglomeration of men and 
women, boys and girls, pique the curios- 
ity of the observer. 

Of Mr. Vidas some information had 
been available. One knew that he was 
a Roumanian by birth and parentage, 
though his managers introduced him as a 
“French violinist.’”” From what quarter 
of Greater New York the audience had 
been recruited, however; was a dark se- 
cret. Only did one discover very soon 
that many of these good folk were not 
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Roumanian youth is not to be considered 
as a prodigy. He is an artist. Modest 
and void of affectation, but self-possessed 
and assured, he made his initial bow and 
compelled recognition. The best of Leo- 
pold Auer’s proteges will find in Mr. 
Vidas a worthy rival. His technique, of 
course, is adequate. He produces a big 
tone, round, smooth and captivating, 
without effort. He shows intelligence and 
taste. Of the great audience that wel- 
comed him the same may not be said, for 
the applause, more than once, was in- 
opportune and disturbing. Mr. Vidas 
began with Corelli’s ‘‘Folies d’Espagne.’”’ 
This he followed with Lalo’s ‘‘Concerto 
Russe,’”’ in which he was ably assisted 
by L. T. Gruenberg at the piano. Com- 
positions. by Tartini, Wieniawski, La- 
parra, Paganini and Sarasate completed 
the programme. 


New York Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1918: 


AMERICAN DEBUT OF RAOUL VIDAS 


French Violinist Makes Fine Im- 
pression Upon Critical Audi- 
ence at Carnegie Hall 


Raoul Vidas, another great French vio- 
linist, made his American début at Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon before a 
critical audience of considerable size and 
manifest musical sagacity. 

Brilliancy of bowing, intense tone, color 
and a fine, free technique characterize 
the newcomer as an artist of high at- 
tainments, and his hearers expressed 
their delight with emphatic applause, es- 
pecially for the Lalo ‘‘Concerto Russe,’’ 
the allegro of which showed the virtuoso 
at the peak of a fine performance. He 
began with Corelli’s ‘‘Folies d’Espagne’”’ 
and concluded a short but eventful pro- 
gram with Sarasate’s “Jota Navarra.” 

Raoul Laparra’s Intermezzo was played 
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The New York Sun, Monday, Nov. 11, 
1918: 


FRENCH VIOLINIST 
MAKES DEBUT HERE 


His 









Raoul Vidas Demonstrates 
Ability in Recital in Car- 
negie Hall 





HAS LARGE, RICH TONE 





Corelli's ‘“ Folies d’Espagne ”’ 
and Lalo’s Russian Concerto 
Display Worth. 





Raoul Vidas, a young French violinist. 
made his American début in a recital 
given yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall. Mr. Vidas will without question 
find himself settled quickly in the esteem 
of all who know what constitutes excel- 
lence in the violinist’s art. He clearly 
demonstrated his worth in the first two 
numbers of his list, Cerelli’s ‘Follies 
d’Espagne’”’ and Lalo’s Russian Concerto. 

Within the limits of these two works 
there is scope for a satisfying display of 
a violinist’s resources in technic, style 
and expression. Neither is a work of 
the highest importance, but both are in- 
teresting and they are exacting in their 
demands. To be sure, a larger intellec- 
tual grasp would be needed for some such 
composition as the Beethoven concerto 
or the Brahms, and deeper dramatic 
utterance would be required for either 
of them. But Mr. Vidas revealed his 
possibilities. 

Equipped with a large, rich tone, espe- 
cially big and penetrating in the upper 
positions of the first string, and with a 
free, elastic and beautifully controlled 
bow, he played with great dignity and 
finish of style, but with warmth and 
feeling. The essential traits of his art 
appeared to be breadth and elegance, 
together with sustained beauty in a 
largely written legato. 

However, his playing in rapid passages, 
including those with either harmonious 
of intricate double stops, indicated the 
possession of adequate virtuoso technic 
and a fine feeling for the decorative 
effects in music. The repose and ar- 
tistic control of his playing were greatly 
to be admired. L. T. Gruenberg, who was 
at the piano, was much more discreet in 
his accompaniments than when he as- 
sisted Thelma Given. 








with exquisitely poetic fancy, and daring 
originality in reading and expression were 
manifest in M. Vidas’s playing of the 
Saltarelle, by Wieniawski-Thibaud, a 
composition already well known and ad- 
mired of the New York public. Prelude- 
Allegro, by Pugnani-Kreisler, and the 


Tartini Andante rounded out the recital. 
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ORNSTEIN THE DARING 
PLAYS BRILLIANTLY 











Zolian Hall, Tuesday 
Afternoon, Nov. 7. -Leo Orn- 
stein, Pianist. The Program: 


Prelude, C Sharp Minor, Orn- 
stein; “Kreisleriana,”’ Schumann; 
Two Chorales, Bach-Busoni; “Irish 
Reel,” “Danse Négre,” Cyril Scott; 
“Le Barque sur lVOcean,” Ravel; 
“Danse,” Scriabine; “L’ile Joy- 
euse,” Debussy; Berceuse, C Sharp 
Minor Valse, A Flat Valse, G 
Minor Ballade, Chopin; Three 
Norwegian Sketches, Grieg; 
“Liebestraum,” “Mephisto” Waltz, 
Liszt. 


Recital, 


When Leo Ornstein plays Bach, Schu- 
mann and Chopin, it brings to one’s 
fancy a Bernard Shaw staging a rewrit- 
ten “Hamlet.” He is so essentially, so 
intrinsically of the twentieth century’s 
art; with its brilliant efficiency, its in- 
sistence on the interpreter’s personal 
viewpoint; its adoration of the paradox, 
its joyous magnificence of technique, its 
devotion to effect for effect’s sake and its 
fundamental confusion of the greater 
tenderness with the louder sentimental- 
ity. 

' If his own Prelude, with which Mr. 
Ornstein began his program, contains 
any great musical thought, it was not de- 
tected by the writer. Yet with the glori- 
ous confidence of the later day, he pre- 
fixes it to Schumann’s “Kreisleriana.” 
Not that the “Kreisleriana” is by any 
means Schumann’s greatest work. Yet 
it could have been interpreted with some 
perception of the older master’s infinite 
depths of tenderness; but it was not. In- 


stead, it was given with brilliancy, bril- 
liancy and yet again brilliancy, becoming 
a monotonously clever succession of para- 
doxes, for all the world like the dia- 
logue in a play of Oscar Wilde’s. The 
infinite, exquisite variety possible to the 
repetition of a musical phrase seems not 
to have occurred to Mr. Ornstein. 

And yet he has such possibilities! If 
rapidity of tempo, combined with preci- 
sion of touch, is demanded of the player; 
if the sharpest of contrasts in tone color 
are asked for; if a stormy energy that 
never degenerates into “pounding” is re- 
quired, then Mr. Ornstein can entirely 
measure up to demand. That he showed 
with especial clearness in the closing G 
Minor movement of the “Kreisleriana,” 
in the Chopin G Minor Ballade and in 
the Grieg “Carnival” sketch. 

Ravel’s “Le Barque sur ]’Ocean” was 
an express steamer, racing across in. five 
days’ time, with all modern improve- 
ments; the Scriabine “Danse” made one 
think of Dr. Johnson and the dancing 
bear; “it was well done, but why in God’s 
name do it?” But Debussy’s “L’ile Joy- 
euse” was a delight of its kind. So were 
portions of the Liszt “Liebestraum” and 
so was all of the “Mephisto” Waltz by 
the same master. Mr. Ornstein has 
every capability—of his century; per- 
haps some day he will come into that 
heritage of the older centuries that waits 
for him who knows not only what he 
knows; who knows what he _— ae 





Myra Mortimer Aids Records Drive 


Myra Mortimer, the gifted young American 
contralto and pupil of John Barnes Wells, 
sang for the Slacker Record Drive at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium last week. Miss 
Mortimer has a voice of unusual beauty. 
She sang several war time songs with suc- 
cess and received an ovation from her en- 
thusiastic audience. Alexander Russell was 
at the piano. 





Carlo Liten, the Belgium tragedian, will be 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony. Or- 
chestra Dec. 5 and 6. 
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SONGS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST 
BUT OF PERMANENT WORTH 





WHEN PERSHING’S MEN GO MARCHING 
INTO PICARDY High, medium and low voice. 


Zoe Fulton 
George Reimherr 


Sung by: 
Reinald Werrenrath 


By A. H. BEHREND 
Sung by: 
Howard White 
Zoe Fulton 
Margaret Abbott 


POSERS, will be sent on request. 


Thomas Egan 
J. Oscar Miller 


By JAMES H. ROGERS 
Sung by: 
John McCormack* 
Reinald Werrenrath 
George Harris 
KILTIES’ MARCH 
High, medium and low voice. 
By KENNETH M. MURCHISON 
Sung by: 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Katherine Gray 
OH RED IS THE ENGLISH ROSE 
By CECIL FORSYTH 
Sung by: 
Reinald Werrenrath 
Yvonne de Treville 


High and medium voice. 


ZERO MINUS ONE 


Baritone and Bass. 


By WILLIAM ARMS FISHER 


BON JOUR, MA BELLE 


High, medium and low voice. 


Marguerite Sylva 
Emma Ecker 
Albert Downing 


A new catalog, REPRESENTATIVE SONGS BY AMERICAN COM- 


*Management of Charles L. Wagner 


Price, 32 cents postpaid 


Parnel Egan , 


Price, 32 cents postpaid 


Howard White 


Price, 27 cents postpaid 


Margaret Abbott 
Royal Dadmun 
Walter Mills 

H. Denton Bastow 


Price, 32 cents postpaid 


Howard White 


Price, 32 cents postpaid 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th St., New York 
Order of your local dealer 





McCORMACK RAISES 
$74,000 FOR FUND 


Gala Concert at Metropolitan Nets 
Huge Sum for United War 
Work Campaign 


John McCormack added a princely 
gift to the campaign of the United War 
Work, when the gala concert which he 
arranged at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Tuesday evening, Nov. 12, 
netted the campaign a little more than 
$74,000—the largest sum which has ever 
been raised for a patriotic fund in the 
history of concert-giving. 

In the program presented, Maggie 
Teyte, English soprano, and Jacques 
Thibaud, French violinist, rounded out 
the Allied trio that was greeted by an 
audience which was democratic in the 
best sense of the term. . Social leaders 
and men whose names spell power in the 
financial world filled the boxes, and 
throughout the house were the faces that 
one sees in the Hippodrome when a Mc- 
Cormack concert is announced—thou- 
sands of men and women who never miss 
a program given by their favorite singer. 
There was more than the usual sprin- 
kling of uniforms, soldiers, sailors and 
war workers in the uniforms of their 
various branches of service. Nearly 
$55,000 came in through the sale of 
boxes and seats, while the rest of the 
evening’s fund was subscribed after a 
call for subscriptions by United States 
Marshal Thomas D. McCarthy, the sums 
given ranging from $100 to a $5,000 gift 
from E. L. Doheny of Los Angeles. 

Mr. McCormack opened the program 
with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” He 
was in magnificent voice and few of those 
attending will forget his superb singing 
of Saint-Saéns’s “The Star,” which was 
the closing number of his first song 
group. The Franck “Procession” and 
Rachmaninoff’s “When Night Descends” 
made up the other numbers of this group, 
to which several additional songs were 
added. The duet from “La Bohéme” 





was sung by Mr. McCormack, with Miss 
Teyte, and the former rounded out his 
programmed offerings with Lambert’s 
“She Is Far from the Land,” the Gitz- 
Rice “Dear Old Pal of Mine” and Fay 
Foster’s “The Americans Come!” 

Miss Teyte won hearty applause with 
her admirable singing of a group of Tom 
Dobson’s songs and the Sanderson “Un- 
til.” She gave as her opening numbers 
the “Voi che sapete” of Mozart, Sibella’s 
“Bocea Dolorosa” and the “Invocazione 
a Venere” of Parelli. 

The Andante and Allegro of Guraud’s 
“Caprice” and works of Desplanes, 
Wieniawski and Pugnani were fine 
vehicles for Mr. Thibaud’s art, and the 
audience demanded and received several 
additional numbers. 

Edwin Schneider was, as usual, Mr. 
McCormack’s accompanist, and Walter 
Golde and Nicolai Schneer performed a 
similar office for Miss Teyte and Mr. 
Thibaud. M. S. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Opens Season with 
Brooklyn Appearances 


Kathryn Platt Gunn the Brooklyn vio- 
linist, opened her season with several in- 
teresting concerts. On Oct. 6, preceding 
the service at the Lafayette Presbyterian 
Church, she gave a joint recital with 
Clara Auwell, harpist; Paulding Denike, 
’cellist, and Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, or- 
ganist. Selections by Godard, Hummel, 
Svendson, Rubinstein and Schubert were 
given. On Oct. 9 Miss Gunn played a 
Concerto by Homer Bartlett, with the 
composer at the piano, before the Frater- 
nal Society of Musicians at Steinway 
Hall, New York. She was heard at the 
Tompkins Avenue Church of Brooklyn in 
solo work on Oct. 27, playing “Romance,”’ 
Svendson; “Garden Melody,” Schumann; 
“Reverie,” Vieuxtemps, and “Cavatina,” 
Raff. A. T. S. 





Teachers Hear Demonstration of Per- 
field System 


Effa Ellis Perfield and Maude Tucker Doo- 
little gave a Music Test, demonstrating the 
Perfield Pedagogical Music Course on Nov. 
20, at the Doolittle Studios in New York. 
Many teachers were in the audience. Victor 
Biart, official lecturer on the N. Y. Philhar- 
monic Concerts, has organized a class for 
Perfield Teachers in ‘“‘Higher Musical Educa- 
tion.’’ The first free lesson-i»cture was given 
on Nov. 21 at 824 Carnegie ‘all. 
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SYRACUSE SEASON HAS 
AUSPICIOUS OPENING 


Mme. Matzenauer and Anna Case 
Among Recitalists—Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra Also Heard 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The most 
beautiful recital heard in this city for 
many years was given on Nov. 4 by 
Mme. Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, 
and Frank La Forge, pianist, in the 
Mizpah Auditorium. The recital was 
under the auspices of the Morning Musi- 
cale. There was a large and highly en- 
thusiastic audience. One of the most 
effective numbers was “Before the Cruci- 
fix,” by La Forge, sung as an additional 
number with Charles Courboin of this 
city, organist, and Mr. La Forge at the 
piano. 

The Russian Symphony. Orchestra, 
Modest Altshuler, conductor; Oliver Den- 
ton, pianist, and Elias Breeskin, violin- 
ist, packed the Wieting Opera House, 
Sunday night. There was great enthu- 
siasm for the orchestra and assisting 
artists. Mr. Breeskin had been heard 
here before, but Mr. Denton was heard 
for the first time and created a fine im- 
pression. Laura Van Kuran sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” and the “Mar- 
seillaise” with the orchestra. 

Anna Case, soprano, and Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, accompanist, appeared in a 
delightful recital at the Mizpah Audito- 
rium on Tuesday evening, the first con- 
cert in a series announced by the Recital 
Commission of the First Baptist Church. 
The last two programs of the Morning 
Musicales have included Madeleine Mac- 
guigan, violinist of Philadelphia, whose 
playing was greatly enjoyed; Laura Van 
Kuran, soprano; Florence Griffin, pian- 
ist; John Ray, baritone, and Harry L. 
Vibbard, organist. Miss Macguigan also 
played at the Salon Musicale Club. 
Others on the program were Private Igor 
Sokoloff, ’cellist, of Philadelphia; Private 
John Oliver, baritone, who also sang at 
two of the Salon musicales. Leora Mc- 
Chesney, contralto; Gladys Weller, so- 
prano, and Belle Vickery also sang. Dr. 
Adolf Frey, pianist, played in a mas- 
terly and brilliant manner.  L. V. K. 








DeLamarter Music for Maeterlinck Play 


The musical setting composed by Eric De 
Lamarter for “The  Betrothal,’’ Maeter- 
linck’s sequel to “The Blue Bird,’’ which 
Winthrop Ames will produce at the Shubert 
‘heater for the first time on any stage, has 
as its leading motive the theme of The Veiled 
Figure which dominates the score, “embody- 
ing the human interest of the drama. As the 
tory of the play deals with the quest of the 
young hero for his true love, subsidiary 
themes have been afforded by the character- 
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Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, Who Appeared in the Recruiting Concert for the Phonograph Record Campaign. 











Photo by Onderwood 
The Picture 


Shows the Famous Contralto Autographing Records to Send Overseas 


HE campaign to raise a _ million 
phonograph records for the men of 
the Army, Navy and Marines had an 
earnest advocate in Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, whe has personally 


outfitted twenty-three battleships with 
phonographs and records. The famous 
contralto has not only given machines 
and records, but appeared on Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 29, in the concert at Car- 
negie Hall which was a feature of the 


campaign week for securing a million 
records for the men in service, which 
was conducted by the National Phono- 
graph Records Recruiting Corps. She 
has four sons with the colors, as the 
service flag in her room indicates. 








istics of the various personages with whom 
Tyltyl is concerned and who play a part in 
his romantic adventures. There are the Siz 
Sweethearts, each of whom has a motive, 
while Destiny, The Fairy Berylune, Light. 
The Turning of the Sapphire, The Miser’s 
Gold and, of course, Tyltyl himself are rep- 
resented musically. The orchestra for which 
Mr. De Lamarter has scored the music will 
employ the following instruments: Flute, 
oboe, clarinets, bassoon, horn, trumpet, harp, 
three violin parts, ’cello, and also tympany 
and traps. 


Hill Artist-Pupils in Recital 


An interesting recital was given at 
the Wanamaker Auditorium by four 
kong aaa of Jessie Fenner Hill. They 
were Frances Sebel Gottlieb, Julia M. 
Silvers, Elizabeth Bradish and Julia 
Forrest: 


Miss Forrest sang Lalo’s “Slave Song’; 
“Bayou Song,” Cowles; ‘“Mither Heart,” 
Stickles, and “When the Birds Go North,” 
Willeby. Miss Bradish sang “The Crying of 
Water,” Campbell-Tiptin; “Do Not Go, My 
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Love,” Hageman; “In the Steppe,” Gretch- 
aninoff; “Lullaby,” Chadwick. Miss Silvers 


sang “Before We Part,’’ Courtney; Clut- 
sam’s “Vanity Fair’ and Foster’s “The 
Americans Come.” Miss Gottlieb sang 


Dvorak’s “Mist,” “Songs My Mother Taught 
Me” and “Freedom,” and Verdi’s ‘Merci, 
dilette Amiche.” ‘Together the four vocalists 
sang “Sweet Kentucky Lady,’ by Jerome- 
Hirsh, and Roma-Ball’s “In the Garden of 
My Heart.” 





Many Gatherings Hear Laura Littlefield 
in Patriotic Songs 


Boston, Nov. 9—Laura Littlefield, so- 
prano, took part in the recent Liberty Loan 
drive in New York, singing at the Women’s 
University Club in a program with Julia 
Marlowe and E. H. Sothern which brought in 
$30,000. The next day she sang “The Ameri- 
cans Come” in the lobby of the McAlpin 
Hotel. On Oct. 13 Mrs. Littlefield sang at 
Dr. Hillis’ Church in Brooklyn on the occa- 
sion of his first address after his return from 
the front. More recently Mrs. Littlefield sang 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” at the official 
ball of the battleship Rhode Island, at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston. 





Sophie Braslau Sings Americans’ Works 


As an American singer, Sophie Braslau, 
the distinguished young contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, has always taken 
a deep interest in the sorfgs’ of American 
composers. Recently she has added to her 
concert répertoire Lily Strickland’s ‘“Picka- 
ninny Sleep Song,” Clay Smith’s “Sorter Miss 
You,” Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “If” and 
“Values,” Arthur A. Penn’s Smilin’ 
Through,” and Lieut. B. C. Hilliam’s “In 
Your Eyes.” 





John Ranke, the Chicago bass-baritone, in- 
cluded Vanderpool’s song, “I Did Not Know,” 
in his offerings in his solo appearance last 
month at a Red Cross benefit at the Rhine- 
lander High School. 
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RICHARD EPSTEIN 
PIANO 


WILLEM WILLEKE 
*CELLO 


SAMUEL GARDNER 
VIOLIN 


“*An Ideal Combination’’ 


Acclaimed by New York Critics 
After Their Recital in Aeolian 
Hall, October 31st, 1918— 


Times (James Huneker): The smoothness and balance of 
their ensemble playing at a first public performance was more 
than surprising; it was refreshingly artistic. A half dozen 
seasons will not give them more polish, repose or a more closely 
knitted spirit. . . . The Elshuco Trio became a veteran 
organization over night. 


Tribune (H. E. Krehbiel): A new organization, but one with 
the spirit of one already thoroughly seasoned, as the playing 
showed, a combination of ripe artists, deep in knowledge of the 
high form of art which they have undertaken to cultivate. 
Theirs was the best trio playing which we have heard in years, 
the most perfect in appreciation of the common task, the freest 
and at the same time most homogeneous in expression. 


Sun (W. J. Henderson): All three are artists of high tech- 
nical skill, sound musicianship and sincere feeling. The bal- 
ance of tone was unusually good . . . the Elshuco Trio 
ought to become a permanent feature of the musical winter. 


N. Y. Herald (R. de Koven): A concert of pure and unadulter- 
ated delight . . . a truly refreshing and stimulating ex- 
perience. The Elshuco Trio has made a most auspicious first 
appearance. - 


World (P. Key): It is not often that a finer standard is estab- 
lished than that achieved by the Elshuco Trio. . Their 
future here means much to the musical life of the community. 


N. Y. American (Max Smith): They played with propulsive 
vitality and temperamental warmth that few of their listeners 
could resist. 


Evening Post (H. T. Finck): The members are eminent 
musicians who have often proved that they are capable of 
excellent team work. 


Evening Mail (S. Spaeth): A tremendously important addition 
to the forces of chamber music an ideal combination 
ee have already obtained an astonishing finish. As no 
musicians of the first rank have recently appeared here in the 
combination of violin, ’cello and piano, the new trio easily steps 
into an unchallenged lead with every prospect of a permanent 
command of its field. 


Evening World (S. Rawling): The Ravel work alone, exqui- 
sitely and masterfully exploited by the players, would have 
justified the trio’s existence. 


Evening Sun (Miss Burke): 
engaging and artistic skill. 


The Elshuco Trio played with 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 
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PLAN NEW ORLEANS EVENTS 


Postponed Concerts Take Place Later— 
Adrien Freiche Wins Scholarship 


New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 2.—The in- 
fluenza situation has affected this com- 
munity as everywhere. John McCor- 
mack was to have opened the season on 
Oct. 28, but Robert H. Tarrant, under 
whose direction Mr. McCormack always 
comes to New Orleans, has announced 
postponement until Dec. 7. On the eve- 
ning following the McCormack recital 
the French Orchestra was to have played 
at the French Opera House for the bene- 
fit of the Red Cross, but this event was 
likewise put forward, to Nov. 15. Ric- 
cardo Stracciari will be heard here this 
month under Mr. Tarrant’s management. 
As assisting artist he will have Samuel 
Gardner, the American violinist. 

Adrien Freiche, the precocious youth 
who has won the esteem of many artists, 
is being tendered a farewell concert by 
the Philharmonic Society preparatory to 
going North to place himself under the 
tutelage of Auer. Mr. Freiche is the 
first honoree of the Philharmonic 
scholarship. He will be accompanied by 
Beryl Rubinstein, who is coming from 
New York for the event. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Specht have re- 
turned from New York, where they were 
entertained by Ovide Musin, formerly 
the teacher of Mr. Specht. Mrs. Specht 
is a singer and pianist of notable attain- 
ments. She was formerly _— a a 





PHILHARMONIC IN WORCESTER 


Stransky Forces Open Steinert Series, 
with Rosen as Soloist 


WorcESTER, Mass, Nov. 7.— The 
Steinert series of concerts was ushered 
in brilliantly last night by the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York, Josef 
Stransky, conductor, with Max Rosen, 
violinist, as assisting soloist. As the 
Philharmonic Society has curtailed its 
out-of-New York appearances this sea- 
son, local lovers of music felt them- 
selves particularly fortunate to have had 
this opportunity to hear the noted musi- 
cians. This appreciation was shown by 
the generous applause of more than 1500 
persons in Mechanics’ Hall last night, 
and it was felt that no orchestra heard 
in Worcester previously has shown it- 
self worthier of appreciation. As for 
the young soloist, he was recalled again 
and again at the close of his perform- 
ance, with complimentary insistence. He 
bore his honors modestly, however, and 
his simple, unaffected manner will be 
remembered nearly as long as his ex- 
cellent playing of the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in B Minor. The program present- 
ed by the orchestra included “Vysehrad,” 
Smetana, and Tchaikovsky’s “Symphonie 
Pathétique” and closed with “Capriccio 
Espagnol,” acme ae asaas ae 





George Copeland in Unique Recital in 
Boston 


Boston, Nov. 9.—A large audience filled 
the auditorium and the stage of Jordan Hall 
at the invitation of the Chickering Company 
to hear a recital by George Copeland. Mr. 
Copeland gave one of his regular concert 
programs, but he paused after three of the 
numbers while his own records of them were 
played by the Ampico Reproducing Piano; 
these three numbers were “L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune”’ by Debussy, and two Spanish 
dances. The rest of the program, which was 
entirely by Mr. Copeland, included a group of 
six Chopin numbers, other pieces by Debussy, 
and more of the Spanish dances by Albeniz 
and Grovlez. Mr. Copeland introduced this 
Spanish music to us, and, in our opinion, 
shows himself unrivaled as its interpreter. 





Barnhart Leads “Sing” at Meeting of 
Jersey City Woman’s Club 


JERSEY City, Nov. 8.—Harry Barnhart, 
community song leader, gave the members 
of the Jersey City Woman’s Club a delight- 
ful afternoon on Nov. 6, when he taught 
them “Mr. Zip’? and several other songs of 
the lads in khaki. Mr. Barnhart and Kirk- 
patrick Brice were the guests for the music 
day of the club, when Mrs. Rynier Worten- 
dyke, the chairman, had charge of the pro- 
gram. More than 300 women, a great many 
of them with sons in the service, sat up and 
sang as they have not done in many years. 
The club members, under their chairman of 
music, entered the Slacker Record Campaign 
and some 400 records were collected. 


The Schola Cantorum, Kurt Schindler, con- 
ductor, will sing at its Carnegie Hall con- 
cert on Jan. 15 two Russian choruses by 
Leo Ornstein, these being his first attempts 
at choral writing. 


BEEBE ENSEMBLE 
OFFERS NOVELTIES 


New York Chamber Music Society. 
Concert, Xolian Hall, Evening, 
Nov. 12. The Program: 


“Dixtuor” in D Minor (first per- 
formance in New York), Dubois; 
Trio in E Flat Major, Op. 40, 
Brahms; Quartet in F Major, 
Mozart; Divertimento in F Major, 
Op. 51 (first performance in New 
York), Juon. 














A large, interested audience attended 
this season’s first concert of the New 
York Chamber Music Society. With all 
due appreciation for the exceptional 
artistic merits of this more or less unique 
association, so efficiently headed by 
Carolyn Beebe, the pianist, the chief 
credit for the evening’s interest must be 
attributed to the performance of two 
works, which, if not new, were at least 
heard for the first time in New York. 
Of these two belated novelties, the “Dix- 
tuor” of Dubois is to be accorded the 


musical preference. Signally rich in at- 
mosphere for a work that does not bear 
the hallmark of the modern French 
school, it has a natural melodiousness of 
almost classical lucidity. The instru- 
mental parts are effectively conducted, 
though the tonal fabric, on the whole, 
is rather loosely knitted together. But 
that which pre-eminently makes this 
composition for ten instruments pleas- 
ant and effective is the musical gaiety 
which inheres in it and the charm which 
pervades all four movements. Most re- 
splendent are the initial Larghetto and 
the third movement. The work was 
given an effectual reading by William 
Kincaid, flute; Henri de Busscher, oboe; 
Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Joseph 
Franzl, horn; Ugo Savolini, bassoon; 
Pierre Henrotte, first violin; Herbert 
Corduan, violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; 
Paul Kéfer, ’cello, and Ludwig Manoly, 
double bass. 

The splendid Brahms trio for piano, 
violin and horn, with all its wealth of 
interesting harmonic inflections and of 
musical expression, was but indifferently 
interpreted. The accord between the vio- 
lin and the horn was not always as in- 
timate as it might have been. But, on 
the other hand, the Mozart quartet for 
oboe, violin, viola and ’cello, was played 
with superb clarity and charming grace- 
fulness. The “Divertimento,” which was 
the evening’s other novelty, is a creation 
of Paul Juon, who is a Russian, but who 
has here written music like a Spaniard. 
Initially interesting, the work of five 
movements for piano, flute, oboe; clar- 
inet, horn and bassoon, soon tires by 
reason of the repetition of certain turns 
and modulations. However, more than 
one hearing of the conscientiously writ- 
riley might disclose better qualities 
in it. 





Mendelssohn Club of Rockford, IIl., 
Opens Series 


ROCKForRD, ILu., Nov. 9—The Rockford Men.- 
delssohn Club opened its year’s series Nov. 7, 
the opening having been deferred on account 
of the four weeks’ influenza quarantine in 
this city. A feature of the program was the 
appearance of Lieut. J. K. Snowden of the 
British Mission, Camp Grant, a ‘cellist of 
unusual ability, who was made an honorar}) 
member of the Mendelssohn Club. Others 
on the program were Arthur Kraft, tenor, of 
Camp Grant, Mrs. Helen Crumb Tullock, Mrs. 
Maude Fenlon Bollman, Mrs. Fern France 
Halton, Laura Joiner and George Jilbert 
Mrs. Hazel Hicks Heiliger of Rockford, who 
left here early in October as accompanis! 
with the Castalucci Opera Company, ha: 
been seriously ill with influenza and pneu 
monia at the emergency hospital in Em- 
poria, Kan. H. F. 





Linnie Love and Lorna Lea Sing for 
Men in Service 


Linnie Love, soprano, and Lorna Lea, con- 
tralto, who have been appearing in joint 
concerts in the West, were at Camp Lewis 
Wash., when the influenza epidemic made i! 
necessary for the camp to be quarantined 
Realizing that the boys in camp would nee‘ 
entertainment during this period, they vol 
unteered to remain and gave nightly pro 
grams outdoors. They also sang every after- 
noon for the men in the hospital. Among 
the songs they sang that won especial favo! 


were “There’s a Long, Long Trail,” Cla) 
Smith’s “Sorter Miss You,” Penn’s ‘Magi: 
of Your Eyes” and “Smilin’ Through” an: 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “I Did No 


Know.” 
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N the recent annals of the musical 

world no more spectacular occurrence 
is recorded than the come-back scored by 
Orville Harrold on the occasion of his 
first appearance with the Society of 
American Singers this fall, as Hoffmann 
in “Tales of Hoffmann.” The critical 
chorus held not one dissenting voice next 
morning when the papers noticed the 
singer’s New York return to the lyric 
stage with praise of the most enthusi- 
astic. Years before, when Mr. Harrold 
had been heard in the palmy days of 
Hammerstein’s operatic venture, it 
seemed as though the possibilities of 
praise had been exhausted; but the ad- 
jectives which were taken out of critical 
vocabularies and burnished up for use on 
the occasion of what might be called the 
tenor’s re-début showed that the boasted 
critical reserve is only a very thin ice 
over a very deep and turbulent stream. 
The outburst was the more remarkable 
because Mr. Harrold’s appearances at 
Ravinia Park in the summer had met 
with just as hearty approval. 

In answer to queries as to how he had 
managed not only to restore a rather 
tired voice to its first freshness and 


beauty but to make it even richer, more 
vigorous and smoother than before, Mr. 
Harrold explained that he had put him- 
self on a strict diet, musically as well as 
in the more usual sense. All of last year 
he followed a simple, well-balanced pro- 
gram. 


Mr. Harrold’s Program 


8 A. M. Up and breakfasted on one 
baked apple, one cup of coffee without 
sugar, and toast. 

9.30. At a Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, 
ready for a morning’s work consisting of 
a half-hour’s exercise with the chest- 
weights, half hour of playing medicine- 
ball, about an hour of bicycling, some 
swimming and running. 





How Orville Harrold “Came Back” 








12.00. Lunch consisting of one cup of 
cocoa. 

1.00 Pp. M. At Frederick Haywood’s 
studio, ready for the day’s hardest work, 
the vocal lesson. 





























Snapshots That Reveal Some of the Secrets of Orville Harrold’s Brilliant ‘‘Come-back” This Season: 














onions, or beef and cabbage, or chicken. 
Water. and candy were largely verboten 
because of their fattening tendency. For 
recreation, two afternoons a week were 
devoted to the movies. Nothing was al- 









































and large money returns, as in Mr. Har- 
rold’s case. But he is more than repaid 
for the sacrifices he has made. And so, 
it may be added, is Mrs. Harrold, who 
was responsible for her husband’s. year 
of study and plain living and therefore 
also for this last dramatic chapter in his 
career. 

The tenor expects to appear in recital 
as well as opera and has placed himself 
under the management of Walter An- 
derson. D. J. T. 






































On Left, with His Teacher, 


Frederick Haywood; in Center, Off with His Bicycle for a Swift Run in the Country; on Right, with Mrs. Harrold at Ravinia 


Park 


2.00. A half hour’s rest. 

And the remainder of the afternoon 
was devoted to coaching in “I] Barbiere,” 
“Puritani” and “L’Elisir d’Amore,” to 
mention a few of the operas to which Mr. 
Harrold devoted special attention. 

Furthermore, his regimen called for 
menus of the simplest. Dinner, the 
heavy meal, might consist of steak and 




















“Mr. Monteux has an exquisite 
sense of tonal values, of tonal balance 
and proportion. e is an invoker of 
euphony. He has the respect for clar- 
ity and logical development that char- 
acterizes his nation in literature and 
art. Mr. Gericke had these qualities, 
the exercise of which gave the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra international rep- 
utation; but Mr. Monteux has, in ad- 
dition, warmth, imagination, emo- 
aon So epg qualities that 
were reas to Mr. Gericke's nature.” 


—PHILIP HALE (in the Boston 
HERALD). 





“He showed himself a leader of 
grace coupled with force, of suavity in 
union wit authority, of equipoise and 
temperance, not wanting in tempera- 
ment. e forbore to pose as a god 
in the musical machine an e put 
the music ahead of himself, where it 
should be.” 


—FULLERTON L. WALDO (in the 
Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER). 














lowed to interfere with the vocal lessons, 
ninety-six of which constituted the back- 
bone of Mr. Harrold’s work last year. 
To tread such a strait and narrow path 
is never easy, and the temptation to wan- 
der from it must have been particularly 
great for a singer whose second best is 
still far superior to many tenors’ best and 
which, too, can command both admiration 





“It isa pleasure to say of him that 1 an 


his new capacity 


e seemed as mir- 


able as in that in which he had already 


won our admiration. 


That Mr. 


Monteux has worked something like 
a miracle with the band is incontest- 


able.” 


H. E. KREHBIEL (in the New York 


TRIBUNE). 
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Musicians Who Died in Their Country’s 
Service 


In the casualty lists of recent date appear 
the names of Ronald. Dougherty, Crisfield, 
Md., Daniel J. Bullock, Baltimore, Md., and 
Louis A. Keller, Champaign, Ill, died of 
disease; also of Ray Layman, Kansas City, 
Mo., killed in action. All are musicians. 











“The public owes Mr. Monteux a 
heavy debt of gratitude. By his skill, 
patience and unfailing courtesy as a 
disciplinarian he has already brought 
the ‘new orchestra to a high stage of 
efficiency. As an interpreter, Mr. 
Monteux has given memorable pertor~ 
mances of works known and unfamil- 
iar, performances that have been sane 
as well as brilliant and imaginative. 
As a man he has in a short time en- 
deared himself to orchestra and pub- 


PHILIP HALE (in the Boston HER- 
ALD). 
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“His reading of the great symphony 





of Franck emphasiz the contrasts of 
substance and of treatment in the 
composition, and he whipped out the 
strenuous pages of the two allegros 
with greater speed and thrust than has 
been the habit of Teutonic conductors. 

. No conductor surpasses, if any in- 
dead equals, Mr. Monteux as a con- 
ductor of ebussy.” 


PITTS SANBORN (in the New 
York GLOBE). 
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PITTSBURGH SEASON 
OPENS WITH RUSH 


Ysaye, Mabel Garrison and 
Lazaro Heard Since Concert 
Ban Lifted 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 16.— We are 
starting the concert season, in the words 
of Marshal Foch, “with full steam 
ahead.” 

On Sunday both Charles Heinroth 
and Caspar Koch, city organists, began 
their recitals to capacity houses. These 
men have a way of presenting formid- 
able programs that compels mixed audi- 
ences to clamor for more. It is one thing 
to make the Dvorak ““Humoresque’”’ inter- 
esting on the organ, but it is something 
entirely different to play the Bach Toc- 
cata in F and get salvos of applause for 
the performance, and yet these men play 
Bach or other masters week in and week 
out and make hundreds of people believe 
there is something in this thing they 
call “classical music.” 

On Thursday night that master 
fiddler, Eugen Ysaye, came to town. The 
coming of Ysaye is an event in our 
smoky village. There is a romance 
about the man that intrigues our imag- 
inations. Possibly it is because he is a 
Belgian, and that he lives in Cincinnati, 
or that in some way he bridges the pres 
ent generation of Auer pupils over to 
the last generation where Sarasate left 
off. Ysaye was no disappointment; he 
played with his old-time fire and fervor. 
All violinists play with more or less 
warmth; there are few, however, who 
invest the violin with Ysaye’s poetry and 
imagination. He gave the Fauré So- 
nata in A and the Concerto in A Minor 
of Viotti, with his own cadenza. For 
his last group he played three short 
numbers, Fauré again, this time in the 
form of a “Berceuse,” a composition of 
his own entitled “Pointain Passe” and 
that violinistic war-horse, the “Second 
Polonaise,” by Wieniawski. His encore 
was a “Caprice,” by Arensky. 

The pianist and accompanist was 
Beryl Rubinstein, who wove a pleasant 
fabric around Ysaye’s tonal thread. The 
Ysaye recital was the beginning of the 


Ellis series and if a first recital is in- 
dicative of anything, a prosperous year 
is looming over the horizon. ; 

On Friday night came two singers 
from the Metropolitan to inaugurate the 
Heyn season. One was Mabel Garrison, 
soprano, and the other Hipolito Lazaro, 
tenor. Mabel Garrison we remember 
pleasantly from last year; Hipolito 
Lazaro is new to us and at first hearing 
something of a sensation. Pittsburgh 
seems to fancy these duet recitals be- 
cause she has so many of them. In this 
instance we not only had two soloists, 
but two accompanists, which was inter- 
esting, if not important. Mr. Lazaro 
opened with the aria from “L’Africaine” 
and Miss Garrison began with an aria 
from “Mignon.” 

The soprano sang a group of the most 
delectable French songs that have been 
given here in a long time. Her nuances 
and interpretation were perfect. The 
crumbs that fell from Mr. Lazaro’s table 
were manna to a song-loving public. He 
gave a set of Spanish songs that for 
piquancy and paprika are incomparable. 
George Siemonn was the accompanist for 
Mabel Garrison; Alberto Bimboni played 
en Lazaro. Both played with 
skill. 

With flags flying and voices cheering, 
the French Army Band came to town. 
They were escorted by the Carnegie 
“Tech” Army Band of 120 pieces. Both 
bands were representative of the two 
Republics. The French band gave two 
concerts before apvreciative audiences. 

The choir of the First Baptist Church 
gave an evening of Russian church mu- 
sic. Marjorie Keil Benton is the choir 
director and soprano, John Siefert is the 
tenor, Winifred Perry, contralto, and 
James Croft, bass. I am making a spe- 
cial note of the First Baptist choir be- 
cause it is one of the few quartets in 
this city that is trying to do something 
better than “Face to Face.” The choir 
sang numbers by Tchaikovsky, Rach- 
maninoff and Ippolitoff-Ivanoff. All the 
singers in the quartet are really solo- 
ists, and not merely “church singers.” 


} . eal 





Mayo Wadler Under Daiber’s Manage- 
ment 
The young American violinist, Mayo Wad- 
ler, has recently come under the management 
of Jules Daiber and is now on that manager’s 
list of artists for this season. 
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NOVEL ALL-SCANDINAVIAN PROGRAM 
of 


Mme. JULIA CLAUSSE 


Prima Donna Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Acclaimed by Press and Public 
H. E. KREHBIEL in the Tribune: 


Straight to the hearts of 
these songs did she go, singing 
with intense fervor and making 
the walls of the rooms reverb- 
erate in-a sort of Bardic echo. 


W. J. HENDERSON in the Sun: 


Mme. Claussen sang _ her 
numbers with manifest convic- 
tion. She is a_ singer of 
dramatic instincts and in some 
of her lyrics she reached a high 
level of expression. 





REGINALD de KOVEN in the Herald: 


Her vocal equipment is as impressive as her appearance, her 
voice being of exceptional power and compass, well under control, 
with rich lower notes and a telling upper register. Her readings 
are highly dramatic, and give much effect to the romantic and 
colorful music of Northern Europe. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
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TRIBUNE: 


TIMES: 


triumph at Carnegie Hall last night. 
he displayed his pianistic prowess. 

bones rattle—and melodiously rattle. 
turnip. 
is his tactile apparatus. 
sive. 


grasped with ease. 
seems to be lacking in nothing. 


wouldn’t play an encore. Again, bravo! 


AMERICAN: 


previous evening in Carnegie Hall. 


and singing persuasiveness of his fingers. 


Baldwin Piano 





Streaming passages flowed like champagne. 
W. J. Henderson (Sun) 


The real treat of the evening. 
H. E. Krehbiel (Tribune) 


By H, E. Krehbiel 
The real treat of the evening was the playing of Mischa Levitzki in 
the G minor piano concerto of Saint-Saens. 
energy of a young tornado, but of a tornado under control. 
sing. or whisper, or storm with equal readiness and effectiveness. His 
technical command is masterly and he has that rarest of youthful vir- 
tues, when youth is joined to great talent—a just taste. 


Mr. Levitzki has all the 


J. G. Hauneker 


The young American pianist, Mischa Levitzki, enjoyed a genuine 
It was at the Symphony Society 
concert, and the G minor Concerto of Saint-Saens was the work in which 
It is worn threadbare, this compo- 
sition, but then there comes along some youngster who makes the old 
Levitzki could get blood from a 
If he but drummed on a table he could evoke music, so sensitive 


His tempo in the mock Bach introduction was a trifle slow, but ‘mas- 
Tonally speaking, the finale, with its saltavello rhythm, was 
Always music this youthful artist makes. He 
As a saturnine usher remarked: ‘‘He 
has them all lashed to the mast,’’ which sailor-like simile hits the nail 
on the head. There followed his performance an ovation. But he 


By Max Smith 


Mischa Levitzki, as soloist of the New York Symphony Orchestra’s 
matinee in Aeolian Hall, was repeating the triumph he had won on the 
Master of the keyboard, despite 

his youth, he infused new life into Saint-Saens’ eanearte ta 
compelled the admiration of his hearers through the combined power 





Jan. 10, 1918 


Nov. 10, 1918 





Nov. 10, 1918 


He can 


HERALD: 


Mischa Levitzki, 


n G minor, and 





By Reginald De Koven 


One of the sensations of the musical season 
was created at Carnegie Hall last night by 
pianist, 
the New York symphony Society’s orchestra. 
He galvanized into new life that somewhat 
faded and jejune work Saint-Saéns’ Piano 
Concerto in G minor. 

His dynamic energy and sense of rhythm 
proved iresistible, and it may be said that 
he carried audience, orchestra and conduc- 
tor along with him in his tempestuous at- 
tack at the final movement. 
ovation rarely accorded an artist, and the 
orchestra applauded the young player almost 
as energetically as did the audience. 


Exclusive Management: DANIEL MAYER, Aeolian Hall, New York Associate Manager: HELEN L. LEVY 





The feature of the concert was piano playing 
of Levitzki. Audience went quite frantic 
over it. Pitts Sanborn (Globe) 


Master of keyboard despite his youth. 


Max Smith (American) 
Nov. 10, 1918 


Pianist concert sensation. He received an 
ovation rarely accorded an artist. 


Reginald DeKoven (Herald) 
Jan. 10, 1918 


EVENING SUN: 


The soloist was again Mischa Levitzki, who with the orchestra made 
the piano sing through the Saint-Saens G Minor Concerto that a mas- 
tery and magic great enough to make green with envy the ghosts of all 
those Aeolian neophytes, young men and young ladies, who must flit 
back at time to that place where for one afternoon at least they had 
their hours of noisy triumph. Mr. Levitzki’s playing of the scherzando 
and the presto put a new and a lightninglike fire into the measures of a 
concerto which is well tied to the programmes of orchestras. 





GLOBE: By Pitts Sanborn 


. . . The feature of the concert, however, was the piano playing of 
Mischa Levitzki in the concerto. The considerable audience went 
quite frantic over it and recalled the gifted young performer many 
times. In short, Mr. Levitzki gave an extraordinary exhibition of 
digital nimbleness and dexterity. . . 


SUN: W. J. Henderson 


Mischa Levitzki was the soloist. He played the Saint-Saens con- 
certo not like a young man barely past the threshold of his career but like 
a master in the zenith of his powers. His fingers were steel or velvet 
as he wished. His touch ranged from icy staccato to mellow legato, 
and the streaming passages flowed like champagne. But above all he 
adjusted his resources to the presentation of a musical reading of the 
composition. Brilliancy in the polished swiftness and the sweeping 
splashes of color characterized his playing, but delicacy, ravishing 
finesse and exquisite feeling also were manifested. It was a very ex- 
cellent performance. 


EVENING JOURNAL: 
Damrosch and Levitzki 


Photo by Mishkin 


who played with 


Young Mr. Levitzki, who played the concerto of Saint-Saens in G 
minor, is chiefly notable for an individuality component of a charming 
assurance of youth and a certain vigorous graciousness. It needs all of 
both to make the simpering old concerto of Saint-Saens listenable in its 
decreptitude. Mr. Levitzki touched the spring of enthusiasm in his 
audience, who excitedly hailed him a superb young artist. 


He received an 
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LEVITZKVS TRIUMPH 


with New York Symphony Orchestra, Nov. 9 and 10 


He seems to be lacking in nothing—‘“‘He has 
them all lashed to the mast’’ in sailor-like 
simile hits the nail on the head. 


J. G. Huneker (Times) 
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HELEN STANLEY AS 


| BOSTON APPLAUDS 
| 
| “WOMAN OF ARAGON” 
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Helen Stanley, Soprano, in One of the Au- 
thentic Costumes in Her All-Spanish 
Program with Raoul Laparra 


The success earned in New York last 
spring when Helen Stanley appeared 
with Raoul Laparra in his “A Musical 
Journey Through Spain” was duplicated 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, when these 
artists appeared there on Nov. 2. Their 
performance was so keenly admired by 
Pierre Monteux, who was there then 
conducting the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, that he immediately engaged 
Mme. Stanley and Mr. Laparra to give 
the program at the Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier in the series of French con- 
certs which he has arranged. The art- 
ists gave it in Mai Davis Smith’s series 
in Buffalo on Nov. 13 and are to pre- 
sent the program in Adelaide Prentiss 
Hughes’s series in Cleveland on Nov. 25. 

The above photograph was made re- 
cently and shows Mme. Stanley in a 
costume of the sixteenth century, which 
the women in Aragon still wear. -In the 
Laparra “Journey Through Spain” Mme. 
Stanley wears it in singing the “Gitan- 
illa.” The costume is identical with that 
worn by Pilar in M. Laparra’s opera, 
“Habafiera,” and so Mme. Laparra made 
it for Mme. Stanley, designing it from 
her memory of the costume worn by 
Mme. Carré in the Paris production of 
“Habanera.” 





MURATORE INSPIRES HEARERS 





Thrilling Moments as Philadelphia Musi- 
cales Open on “Victory Day” 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 11.—Coming on 
the day upon which news of the signing 
of the armistice between Germany and 
Allies was received, the opening recital 
of the Monday Musicales, held in the 
ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
this afternoon, proved exceptionally in- 
spiring. Lucien Muratore was the prin- 
cipal artist and the entire program was 
French, both as to numbers and artists. 
Alexandre. Debruille, violinist, played 
the Andante from Lalo’s “Spanish Sym- 
phony” and Saint-Saéns’s “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso,” and Georges Truc gave the 
“Barearolle” by Fauré and “Etude in 
Form of a Waltz,” by Saint-Saéns. Both 
displayed that exquisite velvety tone 
which so marks the Gallic school, and 
both were heartily applauded by the 
audience, which was large. 

Muratore, in best of voice, offered the 
aria from “Werther,” by Massenet; the 
“Chanson de Berinne,” by Loret, and 
“Enlevement,” by Levade: All the num- 
bers won immediately. But the climax 


came with Muratore’s singing first of 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and then 
the “Marseillaise.” Clasping the flags 
of the United States and France in 
either hand, he called the audience to 
its feet in instant appreciation not only 
of the historic moment, but of his fervor 
and rounded measures. He sang both 
national anthems splendidly. 
ea 


7000 GREET MESSAGER 
IN PROVIDENCE CONCERT 


Paris Symphony Orchestra Heard by 
Huge Audience—Rosenblatt 
Also Gives Recital 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Nov. 7.—One of the 
most important musical events in the 
history of the city took place in the big 
Billy Sunday Tabernacle, when the Paris 
Symphony Orchestra, under André Mes- 
sager, played before an audience of over 
7000 persons on Oct. 28. The concert 
was a remarkable one, elegance and re- 
finement being the outstanding features 
of this noteworthy organization’s play- 
ing. Conductor Messager and his men 
were showered with applause. The au- 
dience was the largest that ever attend- 
ed an indoor concert in this city. 

A recital by Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, 
tenor, of New York, opened the local mu- 
sical season, Oct. 27. A fine natural 
voice and an interesting interpretation 
of Jewish songs gained him applause 
from an audience of fair size. Stuart 
Ross, pianist, formerly of this city, as- 
sisted as soloist and accompanist and 
made a fine showing. 

Loyal Phillips Shawe, director of our 
Liberty Loan Glee Club and a prominent 
soloist and teacher here, has been ap- 
pointed song leader at Camp Devens. He 
succeeds another Providence man, John 
B. Archer, who has been detailed to ex- 
ercise general supervision of the music 
of the twenty-two colleges forming the 
Student Army Training Corps. Mr. 
Shawe is a prominent figure in local 
musical affairs and has appeared in re- 
cital throughout New England and as 
far West as Chicago. He has also con- 
ducted a studio in Boston, where he is 
a member of the Boston Art Club and 
the Harvard Musical Association. 

Mrs. Ethel Dobson Sayles, coloratura 
soprano of this city, is appearing suc- 
cessfully during the present week in the 
local Keith Theater. A. P. 











MUSIC FOR INJURED MINDS 





One of the Most Potent Forces in Re- 
construction, Says Army Surgeon 


Music for shattered minds is one of 
the imperative needs in army hospitals. 
In the general war hospitals to-day shell 
shock is one of the most common ail- 
ments and is described by army surgeons 
as hysteria carried to the nth power. 
Utter loss of memory is one of the most 
frequent forms in which shell shock 
manifests itself and in helping the in- 
jured man to regain his faculties music 
has been found the most powerful of 
all agencies employed. 

Major Fred W. Mott, army surgeon in 
the London General War Hospital, tells 
the following story which illustrates the 
part that music plays in reconstruction 
work. “One patient who was brought 
in suffering from shell shock,” Major 
Mott recounts, “failed entirely to re- 
spond to any suggestions regarding his 
name, home or former occupation. Then 
we tried him on the familiar army ques- 
tion, ‘Are we down-hearted?’ but the 
‘No’ failed to come. ‘Can you sing?’ 
some one asked him. ‘You start me,’ he 
said. There were no singers present, 
but we put ‘The Long, Long Trail’ on 
the phonograph and the man picked it 
up and sang it through after he had 
listened to the opening bars. We con- 
tinued the tests and found that his musi- 
cal memory was restored six months 
before his memory of occupation in civil- 
ian days or incidents of his former life.” 

It is to help such cases as this that 
the Phonograph Records Recruiting 
Corps is asking you to give talking- 
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machines, needles and records for the 
use of the men in camp. “Draft your 
slacker records week” will be held Oct. 
26-Nov. 2. Don’t let there be any slack- 
ers left lurking in your music cabinets. 





GUILBERT IN “ RED SONGS ” 





Famous Chansonniere Gives Program 
Made Up of “Request” Numbers 


Yvette Guilbert, assisted by Emily 
Gresser, violinist, drew a large audience 
to the Maxine Elliott Theater on Sunday 
evening, Nov. 17, for a program that was 
compiled from “requests” by admirers of 
the Guilbert art. 

Opening her program with a group 
of “Chansons Rouges” from her opening 
recital of this year’s series, Mme. Guil- 
bert gave as her second offering three 
delightful “Chansons Populaires” of the 
seventeenth century and ended her num- 
bers with several “Chansons Mondaines” 
of eighteenth century origin. Both of 
the latter groups had been harmonized 
by G. Ferrari. 

Miss Gresser was warmly welcomed 
by an audience that had become familiar 
with her admirable playing last season, 
and that again applauded the excellent 
musicianship shown by the young violin- 
ist in works of Tchaikovsky, Albeniz- 
Franko, Tartini, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
Wieniawski. 

Maurice Eisner was at the piano for 
both soloists. 

Admirers of the poetry of Paul Verlaine 
will be given an opportunity to hear his 
works illuminated by Mme. Guilbert, who is 
planning a special Thanksgiving Day matinée 
of his “life and redemption as confessed in 
songs and poetry.” M. 8. 








CHICAGO’S PROMINENT MUSICIANS, TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 








ETHEL BENEDICT 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
00 Fine Arts Bldg. *Phone Wabash 8988 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


WALTON PERKINS, President 
9th Floor Auditorium Bldg. Wabash 9007 





THE LEILA A. BREED STUDIOS 


523 Fine Arts Bldg. 
Harrison 3766 





HANNA BUTLER 


SOPRANO 
512 Pine Arts Bldg. 


Wabash 4870 





SELMA GOGG 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 


821 Kimball Bldg. Harrison 3766 


HERBERT GOULD 
BASSO-CANTANTD 
523 Fine Arts Bldg. 











HENIOT LEVY 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Kimball Bldg. "Phone Wabash 5388 


‘LABARTHE PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


ALBERT LABARTHE, Director; ILMA ENDER, 
Asst. Director; ANN KERR, Secretary. 
625 Fine Arts Bidg. *Phone Wabash 7162 


MACBURNEFY STUDIOS, INC. 


THOS. N. MacBURNEY, President and Treasurer 
JAMES E. MAcBURNEY, Sec’y 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Bus. Mer. 

609 Fine Arts Bldg. Wabash 8988 
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New York Recital 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON 
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REVIVAL OF “PINAFORE” 





Excellent Cast of Hinshaw Artists 
Heard in Favorite Opera 


That evergreen bit of satire, perhaps 
the most peoreey of the Gilbert and Sul- 
livan works, was revived on the evening 
of Nov. 15 by the Society of American 
Singers. A season of opéra comique in 
English without Gilbert and Sullivan 
would be as incongruous as an Italian 
season without the “Barber,” and Mr. 
Hinshaw has had the foresight to see 
this. The audience on Thursday was 
made up almost entirely of those to 
whom “Pinafore” is a relished tradi- 
tion, and to whom the words and music 
are the first primer of English life. And 
even to such precise devotees, William 
Danforth, who was par excellence the 
star of the cast, seemed perfect as the 
imperfect Sir Joseph Porter His sing- 
ing of “When I Was a Lad” and “Ring 
the Bells,” which was encored again and 
again, was a delight. 

The entire opera was excellently cast, 
the only shortcoming being an occasion- 
al mumbling of the words, which pre- 
vented the fine satire from reaching the 
audience. Perhaps the most applauded 
song was “He Remains an _ English- 
man,” sung by Herbert Waterous, the 
Boatswain, who may be commended not 
only for his clear singing, but for his 
thoughtfulness in pronouncing the verses 
so distinctly. The rest of the cast in- 
cluded: 


Capt. Corcoran, Bertram Peacock; Ralph 
Rackstraw, John Phillips; Dick Deadeye, 
Homer Lind; Bob Becket, Jack Goldman, 
Silent Marine, Lee Daly; Josephine, Eileen 
Castles; Hebe, Gladys Caldwell; Little But- 
tercup, Josephine Jacoby. F, G. 





Frank LaForge has just had published two 
new songs, ‘‘The Sanctuary,” sung so effec- 
tively last season by Frances Alda, and 
“Supplication,” introduced to the public by 
Mme. Matzenauer. 


ALEXANDER RAAB 
PIANIST 
Chicago Musieal College 


JOHN R. RANKL 
BARITONE 
CONCERT—ORATORIO 
400 Fine Arts Bldg. 








Wabash 3324 
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EVERAL inquiries have come to the directors of the Alliance with 
regard to the serious question—‘‘What should be the attitude to 
German music, German musicians, composers, music teachers now that 
hostilities have ceased and that there is every prospect of peace being 
signed within a more or less reasonable time?” 

Some of the inquiries asked what action does the Alliance propose to 
take with regard to the undoubted tendency there will be on the part of 
many students as soon as conditions are favorable on the other side to go 
to Europe, and particularly to Germany, for a musical education? 

We will endeavor to answer the second question first. 

It is not our belief that for a long time to come matters will be so 
settled in Europe, and particularly in Germany, as to make it advisable for 
our American young people to go to any of the German cities, and par- 
ticularly to Berlin, for musical study. It will be a long time before the tre- 
mendous animosity against this country, which has been increased by the 
defeat of the German armies and the abject surrender of the German 
people, will be sufficiently overcome to make it safe for young Americans 
to locate in any German city. 

In the next place, it is our conviction that it is no longer necessary to 
go to Europe for a musical education, as there are in this country not only 
American teachers, but Germans, Italians, French, Spaniards, Russians, not 
to speak of English, who are just as capable as any that are to be found on 
the other side. It has always been our contention that the German musicians 
and music teachers in the United States are just as good as the German 


‘What Should the Policy of the Alliance Be with 


Regard to German Music and Musicians in the Future? 





long been exploded. It might have been so many years ago, but was not 
so before the war, and is not likely to be so now. 

The problems which the German people have now to face are so serious 
that it is very doubtful whether they would be in the position to take care 
of and protect American students. Germany has as yet no settled govern- 
ment. What the new order will be lies in the womb of the future. 

With regard to what should be our attitude to German composers, 
German music now that peace is about to be declared. That, it seems to 
us, is rather a matter for public opinion, certainly at the present time, than 
for the directors of the Alliance to decide. Obviously if there is a demand 
for German opera, for the compositions of the German masters, it would 
be unfair to oppose such a demand, however sincere the opposition might 
be. On the other hand, it would be equally improper to force the public 
to listen to compositions by Germans or to German operas when the 
majority of public opinion is averse to such a procedure. 

For our own part, we have felt that the time should come when the 
compositions of the great masters of the past in Germany should be 
admitted to our concert halls and opera houses, not alone because they 
belong to humanity rather than to any individual country,, but because they 
belong to the Germany of the past and not to the Hun period of the last 
generation. 

In any event, we believe that the matter should be left for the present 
to public opinion. 


musicians and music teachers in Germany. 
With regard to the statement that has often been made, that living 
expenses, tuition, are cheaper on the other side than here, that myth has 





DEO Fie 


President the Muscial Alliance of the U. S. 





“The Musical Alliance Is a Great Work,” 
Says the Mother of Lucy Gates 


I think I must take time to tell you 
that your contemporaries will hardly ap- 
preciate the great work you have under- 
taken in this Musical Alliance. Its aims 
are so comprehensive, its purpose so im- 
personal, that selfish people find it dif- 
ficult to accept it at its real value. Mu- 
sicians are such peculiar people—nat- 
urally so. The musician’s personality, 
his gift and his commercialized reputa- 
tion are his assets. “Himself” is his 
business and he is always jealous of 
rival concerns, while anxious always to 
keep his “reputation” up to the stand- 
ard. He must do so or instantly be for- 
gotten. It is practically impossible for 
the real musician to possess the saving 
sense of humor or to get a perspective 
on “himself.” Moses knew that and so 
his musicians were set aside as part of 
the priestly cult. Their living’ was as- 
sured and they were of the aristocratic 
class to begin with; no need to struggle, 
for supremacy and class distinction was 
impossible with them. So you have in 
this free America of ours a mammoth 
task on your hands which is as difficult 
as it is necessary. You have to convince 
musicians that there is room for them 


all in the sphere in which they variously 
belong, and then you have to persuade 
them that if they do not get together in 
some kind of protective society, society 
will refuse to protect them. Add to that 
the necessity of convincing a young na- 
tion that what is done at home is just as 
good and even a little better than that 
which comes from the old nations abroad. 
However, all true lovers of music are in 
hearty sympathy with your work and be 
assured you have thousands of well- 
wishers in the West who will be glad to 
assist in whatever way possible. 
Now and always, your friend, 
Susa YOUNG GATES 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Oct. 31, 1918. 





Hearty Co-operation and Sympathy 


Enclosed please find check for mem- 
bership to the Alliance. As one of the 
teachers and directors of the Gartner- 
Sweet School of Music, I wish to express 
our hearty co-operation and sympathy 
with each and every splendid principle 
for which the Musical Alliance stands. 
All success to you! 

LEONARD J. SWEET, 
Gartner-Sweet School of Music. 
Ravenna, O., Oct. 28, 1918. 





JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


SIR NT He 


Alliance, accompanied by One Dol 
Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessa 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservatory of Music. 

To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the Cabinet. 


Application for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
ar for annual dues, should be sent to the 


Checks, Post Office and Express Orders should be made payable to the Musical Alliance of the U. 9. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Compary 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


musical instru- 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








G. F. Schwartz of Urbana (Ill.) a 
Member 
Enclosed please find check for $1 an- 


nual dues. G. F. SCHWARTZ. 
Urbana, IIl., Oct. 26, 1918. 





Heartiest Sympathy and Support 


Any movement to further the cause of 
American music and musicians has my 
heartiest sympathy and support. Am 
sending my dues for one year. 

DAvip EARLE. 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 23, 1918. 





So. Noble a Cameo 


Enclosed find check for $1 for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. I am 
proud to associate with the live musi- 
cians of U. S. in so noble a cause. 

R. RITCHIE ROBERTSON, 
Supervisor of Music, City Schools. 
Springfield, Mo., Oct. 24, 1918. 





Benjamin Prince of New York Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 in payment of 
annual dues for membership in the Mu- 
sical Alliance of the United States. 

BENJAMIN PRINCE. 

New York, Oct. 24, 1918. 





Harriet Crane Bryant of Potsdam (N. Y.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1, annual dues 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the U. S. 

HARRIET CRANE BRYANT. 

Potsdam, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1918. 





Edward B. Spalding of Detroit (Mich.) a 
Member 


lease find $1 for member- 
usical Alliance. 

EDWARD B. SPALDING. 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 30, 1918. 


Enclosed 
ship in the 





J. B. Poulin of Los Angeles (Cal.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
J. B. PouLin. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Oct. 15, 1918. 





A Cause So Worthy and So Necessary 


It gives me great pleasure to add my 
name to a cause so worthy and so neces- 
sary for the proper musical development 
in our country. 

Mrs. GEorGE S. MATHEWS. 

Providence, R. I., Oct. 17, 1918. 





The Least the Musicians Can Do 


Kindly enroll me as a member of the 
Musical Alliance. 
bership fee. 


I enclose $1 for mem- 


It seems that we shall almost command 
the recognition of “the powers that be’ 
if we continue to unite and act as one 
body under one head. 

The least we musicians can do is to 
pledge our allegiance by sending our 
small “bit” for membership. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT. 

Reading, Pa., Oct. 30, 1918. 





Birdie Atwood of Springfield (Mo.) a 
Member 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
BIRDIE ATWOOD. 
Springfield, Mo., Oct. 23, 1918. 





R. H. Brown of Manhattan (Kan.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
R. H. Brown. 
Manhattan, Kan., Oct. 18, 1918. 





“Best of Luck!” 


To wish you the best of luck. 
AGNES Hoye. 
New Bedford, Mass., Oct. 21, 1918. 





Ada Ellen Chadwick of Springfield 
(Mass.) a Member 


lease find $1 for member- 
usical Alliance. 

ADA ELLEN CHADWICK. 
Springfield, Mass., Oct. 16, 1918. 


Enclosed 
ship in the 





Success to This Much Needed Organiza- 
tion 


Enclosed you will find money order of 
$1 for annual dues. Success to this much 
needed organization. May all its aims 
be realized. JEAN D. SEAMAN. 

Washington, Pa., Oct. 24, 1918. 





Elsie H. Smith of Manhattan (Kan.) 
Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 
ELsigE H. SMITH. 
Manhattan, Kan., Oct. 24, 1918. 





John Colville Dickson of Pittsburgh, P2.. 
Says: “Am with You Head, Heart and 
Hand” 

Am with you head heart and hand. 

Incidentally, my check. 


JOHN COLVILLE DICKSON. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 21, 1918. 





Knights of Columbus Choral Club of St. 
Louis Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS CHORAL CL! ®: 

St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 25, 1918. 
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NE of the most important recent evo- 

lutions in the musical world has 
come through the recognition by prom- 
inent politicians of the value of music 
as a vital force in civic life. This was 
shown in the action of the mayors in 
some of the Western cities, notably in 
Denver; more recently by the action of 
the Hon. James H. Preston, Mayor of 
Baltimore, in his support of the Balti- 
more Symphony Orchestra, and also by 
his appointment of Frederick R. Huber 
as Director of Municipal Music. In- 
deed, Mayor Preston at the time he was 
a guest at the dinner given to Hon. P. P. 
Claxton, Commissioner of Education, of 
Washington, stated that the only reason 
he could give for the large majority 
which carried him into his second term 
of office was because of the interest he 
had taken in music for the people. 

Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, the 
former Governor of Pennsylvania, as we 
know, issued a proclamation which is 
historic, as it is probably the first procla- 
mation ever made by the executive of a 
leading State, endorsing music, calling 
upon the people to form singing-march- 


ing parades. 

More recently, Hon. John F. Hylan, 
Mayor of New York, through the kind 
offices of his private secretary, Mr. 
Whalen, and through the intervention 
of the Hon. Murray Hurlbert, former 
Congressman and now Commissioner of 
Docks and Director of the Port of New 
York, appointed at the instigation of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
Philip Berolzheimer, the president of the 


MADAME MELBA 


SEASON 1918-19 


GERALDINE FARRAR 


CONCERTS—OCTOBER, 1919 


ROSITA RENARD 


CHILEAN PIANIST |. 
Concerts, Recitals and Joint Concerts with Hackett 


ARTHUR HACKETT 


AMERICAN TENOR 
Concerts, Recitals, Oratorio and Joint Concerts 
with Rosita Renard 








Direction C. A. ELLIS, 80 Bolyston St., Boston 








Mayor Hylan Recognizes Music as 
a Factor in Well-Balanced Civic Life 


New York’s Executive the First Metropolis Ever Had to Appoint a Commissioner with Power to 
Develop City’s Opportunities to Hear Good Music—Selection of Philip Berolzheimer as 
Park Commissioner a Step in the Right Direction : | 





Eagle Pencil Co., a public-spirited citi- 
zen and millionaire, to the position of 
Special Deputy Park Commissioner, in 
charge of municipal music. Since then 
Mr. Berolzheimer has become Park Com- 
missioner, succeeding Mr. Grell. 

As a result of Mr. Berolzheimer’s ap- 
pointment, the municipal bands, espe- 
cially the Police Band, have been greatly 
improved and have been given larger 
opportunity. More free concerts have 
been held in the parks and piers, while 
a notable addition to free music for the 
people will be made during the present 
season by the giving of concerts in the 
auditoriums of the public schools. 

The value of music as a recreation for 
the masses of the people has long been 
recognized in Europe, but it seems not 
to have been equally recognized by our 
politicians, by our State and national 
officials till recently. 









In his attitude in the matter Mayor 
Hylan affords a very strong contrast to 
his predecessor, former Mayor Mitchel, 
who, as it will be remembered, cut the 
small appropriation of $80,000 a year 
for municipal music to the contemptible 
sum of $16,000, which was certainly one 
of the reasons that led to his downfall. 
_ If we are ever to be a musical nation 
it is absolutely necessary to give music 
its proper place in the oe school sys- 
tem, and also to give the masses of the 
people an opportunity to hear some good 
music in the summer in the parks and 
open spaces, and in the winter in the 
school auditoriums. Politicians and pub- 
lic officials who realize not alone their 
duty in this regard, but how efficacious 
an interest in music is in enhancing the 
good will of the people toward them and 
in creating confidence, will be doing more 
for the security of their positions than 








they perhaps realize. With. most public 
officials music has been looked upon as 
more or less unnecessary, till election 
time came, when all they knew of it was 
that it cost so and so much money, more 
or less begrudged, for bands to lead 
parades. 


The time is coming, however, when 
the shrewd official, the wide-awake poli- 
tician, will realize that there is no surer 
way to the hearts of the people than by 
encouraging music for the people. 


In the selection of Mr. Berolzheimer 
as Director of Municipal Music the 
Mayor has shown consummate judgment, 
as Mr. Berolzheimer has long been 
known not alone for his public spirit, 
but for his deep interest in music. Mr. 
Berolzheimer will retain the advisory 
board, composed of prominent musicians, 
which he appointed to assist him in 
carrying on his work. He has a large 
number of friends among prominent mu- 
sicians. He himself is an accomplished 
organist and has a fine pipe organ in his 
house. He has studied under the noted 
—— and instructor, Dr. William C. 

arl. 


It may also be stated that Mr. Berolz- 
heimer .is_ responsible for sustaining 
many worthy musical enterprises. In 
fact, he has shown his public spirit to 
such an extent that there is probably 
no man in New York more worthy of 
the appointment of Director of Public 
Music than he is. 
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fime. Emma Roderick 


id Developraent and Complete Educa- 
Rap rod the Voice by the NATURAL or 
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Applied by EMILIO BELARI. ey 

me. Roderick Studied with Mr. Belari in 
Paris and was his Associate Teacher for 
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‘“‘AMERICA FIRST” 


ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


torn in AMERICA, Educated in AMERICA. 
Specializing in Compositions by American com- 
posers, including a Concerto for ha solo and or- 
‘hestra by Margaret Hoberg. Americam tour now 
ooking season 1918-19. 
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37 Fifth Avenue, New York W. C. Glass, Booking Manager 
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NEW YORK DEBUT AT 
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Swedish Works Have Spirited Readings 
in Brooklyn Concert 


A large audience enjoyed the spirited sing- 
ing which characterized the concert given 
on Nov. 10, at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, by the Norwegian Singing Society, 
with Ole Windingstad, conductor, and the 
Brooklyn Singing Society Dana of Brooklyn, 
with Samuel Lijungkvist, tenor, and Tita 
Telma, soprano, as soloists. Mr. Ljungkvist 
was heard to advantage in Stenhammar’s 
“Sweden,” Signe Lund’s “Threatening 
Storm” and a folk song. He later sang, with 
the Norwegian Singing Society, Lund’s ‘‘Road 
to France.’’ Mme. Telma was charming in a 
group of songs instancing Thomson’s “Child- 
hood,” Grieg’s ‘Kitten Dance,” the Backer- 
Grondahl “Toward Evening’ and “Clover 
Field.” With the Norwegian Society she 
gave “Hill of the Trolls.” Effective work 
was done by the Scandinavian Symphony 
Orchestra, in a “Swedish Rhapsody” by Hal- 
len, Svendsen’s “Andante Funebre” and his 
Introduction to “Sigurd Slembre’’; with the 
Singing Society Dana, a fine band of singers, 
they played ‘‘Battle of Vollmer.” The Nor- 
wegian Society sang some Southern songs 
with Mr. Ljungkvist as soloist which were 
much applauded. Augusta E. Stetson, at the 
close of the program, gave “Our America.” 

Be oe 





Werrenrath as “Dante” in First Concert 
of Oratorio Society’s Season 


At the first concert of the Oratorio So- 
ciety’s forty-sixth season, on Dec. 3 at Car- 
negie Hall, Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, 
will take the part of Dante in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“La Vita Nuova,’ which has not been heard 
in New York since 1915, when Clarence 
Whitehill took the principal solo part. The 
society’s chorus of 250 voices will be assisted 
by the boy and girl choir of St. Michael’s 
Church. The novelty will be two choruses 
which Mr. Damrosch recently brought back 
from France, “Hymn to the Sun” and “On 
the Burial of a Soldier.” The composer is 
Lili Boulanger, whose highly promising ta- 
reer was cut short by death some time ago. 





Harriet Ware’s song, “Fairy Bark,” has 
met with such success that her publishers 
are bringing out a three-part arrangement 
for women’s voices. This is the first series 
of choruses for women’s voices published by 
Harold Flammer, Inc. This series will also 
contain Harriet Ware’s new song, “Dance the 
Romaika,” and La Forge’s “Dairy Maids.” 





KALEIDOSCOPIC DAYS 
FOR FABRIZIO, BEFORE 
LEAVING FOR FRANCE 














Carmine Fabrizio, Boston Violinist, Now 
in France as Leader of the 48th Artil- 
lery Band 


BosToNn, Nov. 3.—The march of events 
was a double-quick one these last two 


weeks for Carmine Fabrizio, the Boston 
violinist. On Sept. 24 he left Boston for 


* Camp Eustis, Va., to fill the post of band- 


master in the Forty-eighth Coast Artil- 
lery Corps. On Sept. 26 he arrived at 
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KATHRYN PLATT GUNN voouinisr 


Address: 930 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn 
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NINA MORGANA “=----> 


SOPRANO 


Management: 


Metropolitan Musical Bureau 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


camp expecting weeks of rehearsing and 
training, but two days later his regiment 
was transferred to Camp Stuart, the em- 
barkation camp at Newport News. This 
unexpected haste on the part of the gov- 
ernment was not without romantic con- 
sequences, for on Sept. 30 Mr. Fabrizio 
was married at Newport News to Nath- 
alie Townsend Palmer, of Middletown, 
Conn. On Oct. 6 Mr. Fabrizio embarked 
on a transport and landed in France two 
weeks later. 


Before leaving camp _ Lieutenant 
Fabrizio, as his bandmaster’s position 
entitles him, found time to give two band 
concerts for the soldiers in the “Mar- 
garet Wilson” hut at Camp Stuart. After 
the band concert he gave the boys sev- 
eral violin solos, “Berceuse,” Mme. Town- 
send; “Liebesfreud,” Kreisler; “Humor- 
esque,” Dvorak; “Valse Bluet,” Drigo- 
Auer, and “Indian Lament,” Dvorak. 
About 1000 men, officers and privates, 
were present and gave the violinist an 
enthusiastic demonstration. The band 
concert was repeated the following eve- 
ning and at its conclusion the hut audi- 
ence again demanded the wand Me 





Besekirsky Concertmaster of the Rus- 
sian Symphony 
Wassily Besekirsky, who has been soloist 
with the Philadelphia Sympnony and other 
orchestras, has been appointed concertmaster 
of the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
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“ROSE IN MY GARDEN,” “Before We 
Part.” By John Desmond Courtney, Op. 21. 
“The Road’s Lament,’ “Little Sister Rose- 


Marie,” ‘‘To a _ Hilltop,’’ “The Song of 
Brother Hilario.” By Ralph Cox. “A 
Dream of Other Days.’’ By Margaret 
Hoberg. “The Munster Fusiliers.”” By 
Arthur Foote. “Rapture,” “If 1 Could 
Speak.” By H. Patterson Hopkins. ‘O 
Gladsome Light.’’ By Cuthbert Harris. 


(Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 


These songs are all new secular ones, 
barring “O Gladsome Light,” which is a 
sacred duet for soprano and alto (or 
tenor and bass). The Courtney songs 
are very agreeable, the melody of “Be- 
fore We Part” bearing an affinity with 
Saint-Saéns’s “Le Cygne.” Mr. Cox’s 
four songs are dedicated to the excellent 
baritone Hartridge Whipp. They are in 
their composer’s typical manner. “The 
Road’s Lament” is one of the most star- 
tling sets of verses we have read. 

In her “A Dream of Other Days” Miss 
Hoberg has done a lovely andante, a song 
in the idiom of other days, to be sure, 
quite as the poem demands. It ought to 
be sung instead of the hackneyed “In the 
Time of Roses” of Luise Reichardt. 
English and French texts appear; high 
and low keys are issued. The song is 
dedicated to Mme. Buckhout. Mr. Foote’s 
“The Munster Fusiliers” is a noble song 
to a poem of worth by N. H. Gubbins. 
Melodically it is strong and the climax 
at the end is finely handled. The song 
bears a dedication: “To the Royal Mun- 
ster Fusiliers and the Irish who have 
fought in the Great War.” A generous 
person might speak of the two Hopkins 
songs as melodious. It were well not to 
specify further about them; one might 
add that they are issued in high and low 
keys. 

* * * 
“SWEET, BE NOT PROUD.” By Clarence 

Lucas. (New York: Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


The finest setting, to our knowledge, 
of this Herrick poem is this one for a 
medium voice with piano accompaniment 
by Mr. Lucas. This gifted Canadian 
composer, who has made his home in New 
York during the last ten years, has set 
the lovely verses as an adagio in D-flat 
major, 4/4 time, and has achieved a mem- 
orable simplicity in his musical delinea- 
tion of the old poet’s enduring utterance. 

There is nothing radical about this 
Lucas song, there is no modernistic ad- 
venture successfully achieved. It is re- 
markable because of its sincere quality, 
because of its smooth and natural flow; 
and the manner in which it is expressed 
is masterly. Such a song as this one 
ought to find its way very quickly to the 
programs of our best singers. What a 
song it would be for an artist like Louis 


Graveure! 
a” * * 


“THE WITCH’S DAUGHTER.” By Charlies 
Sanford Skilton. (New York: Carl Fischer.) 


This is a cantata for chorus of mixed 
voices, with solos for soprano and bari- 
tone, and orchestra. The vocal score 
with piano accompaniment is here issued. 

Mr. Skilton has written his music to a 
not very familiar poem by John Green- 
leaf Whittier. It is melodious, written 
with skill and the solo parts ought to 
stand out nicely. The poem is not one 
that offers a composer any extraordinary 
inspirational material. The work bears 
a dedication: “To my wife.” 


+ ws 
“TEMPO DI MENUETTO.” By Arnold 
Volpe. ‘‘Oh, Come to Me!” (Balakireff.) 


Concert Transcription by Arnold Volpe. 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 


This “Tempo di menuetto” for violin 
with piano accompaniment is a delightful 
piece and shows Mr. Volove in a light and 
charming mood. It is in the old style, 


written with a fine command of the idiom 
of the antique masters. The violin part 
is rich in double-stops and other acces- 
sories of that instrument’s nature; it is 
a real concert piece. Mr. Volpe has dedi- 
cated it to Eugen Ysaye. 

The Balakireff song has in Mr. Volpe’s 
skilled hands been transformed into a 
violin composition that will win many 
admirers. The melody is placed in the 
higher octave the second time it ap- 
pears, and fine use is made of double- 


stopping, octaves and the like. It is in- 
scribed to Mischa Elman. 

* * * 
“IN HOURS OF RECREATION.” By Louis 


Victor Saar, Op. 86c. (New York: Carl 


Fischer.) 


These are three easy pieces for piano 
four hands, “Festive Procession,” “The 
First Waltz’ and “When Grandma 
Danced.” They are, all three of them, 
brilliant examples of what a musician 
of notable attainments can do, using the 
simplest of materials, musically and 
technically. They should be widely used 
in teaching. 

* * * 


“COLOMBINE,” ‘Cancion de Amor.” By 
Gregor Skolnik. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


Mr. Skolnik, whom we know as a vio- 
linist, comes before us here for the first 
time as a composer. He has done two 
excellent compositions for his instru- 
ment, “Colombine,” a very attractive 
valse langoureuse, dedicated to Mischa 
Elman, and a very Spanish “Cancion de 
Amor.” Both are well written and wor- 
thy of a place on recital programs. 


%* * * 


FIVE SKETCHES. By Cecil Burleigh, Op. 
14. (New York: G, Schirmer.) 


Here are five violin pieces by the richly 
gifted Cecil Burleigh. Their opus num- 
ber indicates that they are earlier works, 
but’ they are nevertheless interesting. 
The first, “At Twilight,” is a slow move- 
ment, A-major, 6/4 time, into which Mr. 
Burleigh has breathed some of the most 
poetic and fragrant thought that we 
have met in his music. It is a real gem, 
and the management of the part-writing 
in the piano part is notable. “An Indian 
Village” is a brief elegy, quite kin in 
spirit to MacDowell’s “From an Indian 
Lodge.” Another genuinely poetic bit is 
“The Meadow,” while the Mazurka is a 
very able example of the national Polish 
dance form; it is replete with brilliant 
technical passages. “Qn the School- 
grounds” is slight, but a very pretty, 
merry piece. 

Worthy of special mention is what Mr. 
Burleigh can do in brief pieces like these; 
within a few pages he can create moods 
as perfectly as any composer in our land. 
He is the American violin composer, we 
are certain, and his many compositions 
for his instrument, as well as his fine 
songs published last year, indicate that 
he will go far as one of the big creative 
forces we have to-day. This set of “Five 
Sketches” is dedicated to Mrs. Atossa 
Burleigh. A. W. K. 





Peace May Bring Valuable Scores to 
Los Angeles Conductor 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 13.—Added 
to his joy over peace and the fact that* 
he may now hear from his mother, Adolf 
Tandler, director of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, looks forward to 
the receipt of the new scores that he 
purchased for his orchestra when in 
Europe at the outbreak of the war. 
Hearing that the Austrian frontier was 
to be closed, he left Vienna before night, 
leaving his music to the care of his 
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mother, who lives in Salzburg. The 
scores include the Bruckner Ninth Sym- 
phony, which closes with a choral “Te 
Deum”; the Serenade from Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel”; the tone-poem, 
“Faith,” by Saint-Saéns; a new violin 
concerto. by Novak, a Bohemian com- 
poser; a Symphony in E Minor, by 
Schmidt, of Vienna, and the manuscript 
of another new Symphony by Josef 
Reiter, a friend of Director Tandler. 
Mr. Tandler has made up his programs 
for the present season without the use 
of German or Austrian compositions, but 
if commerce opens up in time, some of 
the foregoing may have their first Amer- 


ican hearings in Los Angeles. 
W. F. G. 





TACOMA CONCERTS RESUMED 





Series of School Community “Sings” 


Attract Much Interest 


TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 12.—A _ recep- 
tion and unique farewell musicale given 
at the Students’ Army barracks of the 
College of Puget Sound honored Lieut. 
L. Sampson, who left under orders for 
his second overseas service. Chorus 
numbers were joined in by the entire 
corps. Soloists from the college and the 
S. A. C, T. orchestra assisted on the 
program. 

The first of a series of school com- 
munity “sings,” held at the Sherman 
School, under the direction of Lucy S. 
Lamson, supervisor of music in the grade 
schools, was enjoyed by an audience that 
crowded the auditorium. Accompanists 
and soloists were Camilla Pessimier, so- 
prano; Vivian Gough, violinist; Rose 
Schwinn, pianist, and the Tacoma En- 
semble Violinists’ Orchestra, led by C. 
E. Dunkleberger. 

A daily attraction, drawing musicians 
to the new Rialto Theater, is the organ 
installation series of concerts given by 
Henry Spiller, Wurlitzer concertmaster 
and winner of the gold medal at the San 
Francisco exposition. a. Ws 


FRIENDLY AUDIENCE HEARS 
RECITAL BY LEON SAMPAIX 





Recital, Zolian Hall, Nov. 15. Leon 
Sampaix, Pianist. The Pro- 
gram: 


Toccata, Sonata, Caprice, Scar- 
latti; “Chromatic Fantasy and 
Fugue,’ Bach; Sonata, Op. 35, 
Chopin; Two Etudes, Nocturne, 
Waltz, Chopin; “Wedding-Cake” 
Waltz, Saint-Saéns; “Evocation,” 
“Cuba,” Albeniz; “Goyescas,” 
Granados. 











The recital which was to have been 
given on Nov. 7 by Leon Sampaix, head 
of the musical department of the Uni- 
versity of Toledo, was deferred until 
Nov. 15 by the rehearsal of joy indulged 
in on the former date by New York’s 
citizens. Probably the said postpone- 
ment was responsible for the smallness 
of Mr. Sampaix’s audience, which was, 
however, enthusiastic, especially at the 
close of the performance, when the 
player gave two encores. 

Mr. Sampaix showed generally good 
finger-work, a tendency to overcolor in 
places unexpected, such as the Bach 
number, no remarkable originality of 


conception, but a considerable Gallic 
grace and fluency of technique. That 
he should have played the Chopin 


Funeral March with so little breadth was 
rather surprising, on the whole. The 
Saint-Saéns number was skilfully decor- 
ated with pedal effects, but the Chopin 
Etudes left a good deal to be desired. 
The D Flat Nocturne was pleasingly 
given, and the Albeniz numbers showed 
his ability to convey atmospheric ae aad 
A 








ETHELYNDE SMITH 
ASKS TWO STATES 
TO GIVE RECORDS 


PORTLAND, ME., Oct. 28.—Ethelynde 
Smith, the soprano, is making good use 
‘of the ~interruption to concert tours 
which the influenza has caused. Miss 
Smith has utilized the past two weeks in 
organizing a “drive” for phonographs 
and records for soldiers and _ sailors 
throughout Maine and New Hampshire, 
which she is conducting under the 
auspices of the National Phonograph 
Records Recruiting Corps, that is put- 
ting on during the week of Oct. 26-Nov. 
2 a campaign to secure a million rec- 
ords for the entertainment of soldiers 
and sailors, both in the camps at home 
and overseas. 

Miss Smith is personally conducting 
the campaign in Portland, and as a re- 
sult of her efforts hundreds of “slacker 
records” are being contributed by their 
owners for service at the front. 














Arthur Penn’s Song, “Magic of Your 
Eyes,” Winning Favor as Violin Number 
The publishers, M. Witmark & Son, have 


récently been receiving letters from many 


violinists in various parts of the country, in- 
forming them of the success they have had 
using Arthur A. Penn’s song, “The Magic of 
Your Eyes,” as a violin solo. At a recent re- 
cital Dr. Will George Butler, director of the 
music department at the State Normal Schoo! 
at Mansfield, Pa., played his own transcrip- 
tion of the Penn song in a group of Ameri- 
can violin pieces by Edna Allan Cogswell 
and A. Walter Kramer. On the same pro- 
gram Dr. Butler played the Andante from 
Henry Holden Huss’s Sonata for violin and 
piano, Alfred Pusey Keith’s suite, ‘‘Mem- 
ories of the Beach,” and Lieurance’s “Indian 
Melodies.” 





John Barnes Wells Sings in Maunders’ 
Cantata 


On Sunday morning, Nov. 24, at St. An- 
drew’s M. E. Church, New York, John Barnes 
Wells, the tenor, will sing in Maunders’ Can- 
tata, “A Song of Thanksgiving.’ The entire 
service will be devoted to this work, with a 
chorus of sixteen solo voices. Mr. Wells will 
close by singing ‘“‘A Khaki Lad” by Florence 
Alyward. The cantata will be the opening 
of a series of musical services to be given in 
that church by Harriet S. Keator, the promi- 
nent organist. Among the other singers who 
will do the solo parts are: Helen Thomas, so- 
prano; Eleanor Seidle, contralto; George 
Reardon, baritone. Last Sunday Mr. Wells 
was soloist in Haydn’s ‘“‘Creation,” which was 
given at the Church of the Ascension. 
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| Nation Will Join in Great 
‘‘Victory Sing ’’ 


on Thanksgiving 








Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is honorary 
chairman and other members of the na- 
tional committee are: John G. Agar, Mrs. 
Kate Waller Barrett, George Gordon 
Batile, Major General J. Franklin Bell, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, Mrs. Phi- 
iander P. Claxton, Philander P. Claxton, 











Cabinet Officials Indorse Plan for 
Thanksgiving Day “Victory Sing” 


Secretaries Baker, Daniels and 
Wilson have sent messages endors- 
ing the project of a nation-wide 
“Victory Sing” on Thanksgiving 
Day at 4 p. m., and urging the 
people here and elsewhere through- 
out the country to join heartily in 
the movement. 

Mayor John F. Hylan, in accept- 
ing membership on the New York 
committee, said that “the victory 
sing would promote a patriotic 
spirit.” 

So many musical organizations 
and choral societies have asked for 
seats for the Madison Square Gar- 
den demonstrations, which will be 
free, that it has been decided to 
hold overflow “victory sings” in 
other parts of the city at the same 
hour. These will take place in 
community centers, parks, churches 
and schoolhouses. 








O have every man, woman and child 
in America, the men of the American 
Expeditionary Forces, and those aboard 
our battleships and transports sing the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” on Thanksgiv- 


ing afternoon at four o’clock is the ambi- 
tious project of the 7,000,000 women who 
make up the National Council of Women, 
and under whose auspices the great “Vic- 
tory Sing” will take place. 

Song leaders of the Y. M. C. A. have 
been requested by their music committee 
to conduct “Victory Sings” in all Y. M. 
C. A. huts, both at home and overseas, 
and Margaret Woodrow Wilson, now giv- 
ing a series of concerts for American 
soldiers abroad, w.ll sing at victory con- 
certs for the men at the same time that 
their friends on this side of the water are 
singing the songs of victory. 

Members of the President’s Cabinet 
and the Governors of many States are 
joining in plans for the “Victory Sing.” 
In New York the great demonstration 
will take place in Madison Square Gar- 
den, when a group of song leaders will 
conduct the singing of the crowds in 
songs of home, victory and thanksgiving. 

It is planned that a unified program 
shall be followed in every community and 
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Margaret Woodrow Wilson, Who Will Sing 
in “Victory Programs’ 
Thanksgiving Day 


Overseas on 


a list of patriotic songs, headed by the 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” has been pre- 
pared and sent to several hundred local 
committees. Army song leaders have 
already begun to train the soldiers in 
cantonments in the songs that will be 
sung on Thanksgiving Day, and Red 
Cross nurses will also take a prominent 
part both here and abroad. 





Mrs. George Houston Davis, Cleveland 
H. Dodge, Mrs. Archibald Freer, Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, the Rev. C. L. Goodell, 
Mrs. Nathaniel E. Harris, Mrs. John 
Hays Hammond, Hamilton Holt, Charles 
E. Hughes, Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamison, 
Mrs. Philip North Moore, John R. Mott, 
Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, Mrs. Isaac 
Pearson, Colonel Henry Watterson, and 
John Wanamaker. 

William Fellowes Morgan, chairman of 
the New York City Committee, which 
has headquarters at 21 East Fortieth 
Street, has announced that the program 
for the Madison Square Garden victory 
demonstration is nearly completed. The 
army band from Governors Island will 
open the exercises at 3.45 with an over- 
ture, and promptly at 4 o’clock the audi- 
ence will sing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” The addresses will be by Mr. Mor- 
gan and Major General J. Franklin Bell, 
U. S. A. Among the song leaders will 
be Percy Hemus, song leader of the Pel- 
ham Bay Naval Station; L. Camilieri and 
Robert Lawrence of the ¥. M.C. A. The 
unified program has been arranged by 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell of the Na- 
tional Council’s Community Music De- 
partment. 

Secretary of War Baker sent the fol- 
lowing message to the National Commit- 
tee, of which Dr. Anna Howard Shaw is 
honorary chairman: 


“War Department, 

“Washington, Nov. 14, 1918. 
“In battle, rest billet, wherever our 
soldiers abroad gather, they sing. Music 
swells from their hearts because their 
soul is in their work. It is peculiarly fit- 
ting, therefore, that we at home, on this 
coming day of not only national but uni- 
versal thanksgiving, should unite in a 
hymn of tribute and gratitude, alike for 
their bravery and for the blessings it has 
brought. I sincerely trust that the plan 
to have in each community on Nov. 28, 
in connection with services of prayer and 
worship, a victory sing may commend it- 
self to spontaneous approval among the 

people. 
“NEWTON D. BAKER.” 





EDWIN HUGHES PERFORMS 
LISZT SONATAMASTERFULLY 





Edwin Hughes, Pianist. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, Nov. 14. 
The Program: 


Andante con Variazioni, Haydn; 
Minuet in E Flat, Mozart; “Mo- 
ment Musicale,” No. 6, Schubert; 
Rondo in E Flat, Field; Sonata in 
B Minor, Liszt; Nocturne, Op. 27, 
No. 2; Impromptu, Op. 36; Ma- 
zurka, Op. 59, No. 3, and Pol- 
onaise, Op. 53, Chopin. 











Qualities observed on other occasions 
marked Edwin Hughes’s playing at his 
annual recital, which- drew a more than 
usually intelligent audience to A¥olian 
Hall on Thursday evening, Noy. 4. As 
Mr. Hughes is a member of the teaching 
staff of the Institute of Musical Art, 
it seemed more than probable that a 
goodly number of his. hearers were in 
some way connected with or interested 
in the work of that splendid educational 
agency. For listeners whose mentality 
is thus of rather an analytic than an 
emotional complexion and who can tem- 
per appreciation with dispassionate ap- 
praisal, Mr. Hughes’s playing has an 
especially strong appeal. 

To dispose first of his least admirable 
qualities, it should be said, as it has 
been more than once already, that 
heaven did not intend him for an inter- 
preter of such poetic pieces as the works 
of the early nineteenth century roman- 


ticists. Chopin he phrases with an indi- 
vidualism which is particularly disturb- 
ing, because it seems coldly cerebral and 
calculated. The liberties he takes have, 

. however, the virtues of their defects to 
this extent, that however distressing the 
effect produced may be, it is evidently 
always intentional. 

The outstanding feature of the recital 
was, of course, the Liszt Sonata. Mr. 
Hughes had elaborated for it a long pro- 
gram, which proved superfluous, so 
vitally interesting was his playing of 
the celebrated composition. Whatever 
might be cne’s critical estimate of the 
worth of the number and of the worth 
of Mr. Hughes’s artistry, it is indis- 
putable that Liszt and his Thursday 
evening interpreter worked together for 
good. The Sonata was marked with the 
highest quality any art can possess, “ars 
celare artem,” and all thought of inter- 
preter or of the piece interpreted was 
lost in the mood induced by the perform- 
ance. 

To reconcile the poetry of Mr. 
Hughes’s Liszt with the dislocated senti- 
ment of his Chopin is beyond the powers 
of the present reviewer. Mr. Hughes 
should be remembered as a player of 
Liszt, and if the works of that composer 
occupy as conspicuous a place as they 
should on his future programs, music- 
lovers should make a point of hearing 
his recitals if they would have meat to 





chew on. Ee, “Se Ee 
Eugene Berton, the youthful baritone who 
made his début in New York recently, was 
one of the soloists of the second concert 
given by the Central Concert Course of De- 


troit, Mich. He won the admiration of an 


audience of 5000. 


MUSIC TO “ROSAMUNDE” 
GIVEN IN ITS ENTIRETY 


Schubert Score Performed Under Bo- 
danzky’s Baton Under Auspices of 
the “Friends of Music” 


On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 17, the 
Society of the Friends of Music present- 
ed the music written by Schubert for 
von Chezy’s play, “Rosamunde.” Artur 
Bodanzky conducted a small orchestra 
and chorus recruited from the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, whose assistance was 
amplified by Giulio Setti’s training of 
the chorus and Sophie Braslau’s singing. 

The audience, which was enthusiastic, 
overcrowded the ballroom, unfortunately 
also not adapted in size to the volume 
of the orchestra’s tone. The chorus 
singing received especial commendation 
in the “Chorus of Spirits,” and Miss 
Braslau gave the “Full Moon” song with 
simplicity of style and beauty of tone. 

The music of “Rosamunde” was first 
brought to light in 1865 through the ef- 
forts of Sir George Grove, and two of 
the entr-actes were published in that 
year. Two years later Sir George and 
Sir Arthur Sullivan made a trip to 
Vienna to discover the remainder, if pos- 
sible, and found it in a cupboard in the 
home of a nephew of Schubert. It was 
performed soon afterward in its entirety 
in England by the Crystal Palace Or- 
chestra, under August Manns, and since 
then the overture has been heard fre- 
quently. There is no record of any pre- 
vious performance of the music as a 
whole in New York, although excerpts 
from it have long been known and ad- 
mired in our concert rooms. 








Mana Zucca, the composer, has presented 
Frances Ingram, of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, with a copy of her new song, ‘‘The 
Star of Gold,’’ which Miss Ingram will sing 
on her second Liberty Theater camp tour. 
Miss Ingram opens at Camp Devens, Boston, 
Dec. 12, for a tour of the Eastern camps, 
giving her services gratuitously. 
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TO OUR READERS 


During the last three weeks the patience of our 
readers must have been sorely tried, owing to the delay 
in getting the paper to subscribers and to the news 
stands. All the publishers of periodicals in New York 
City have been through a most trying period. In the 
first place, they had to deal with the pressmen’s strike, 
which lasted ten days, during which time no periodical 
of any kind, outside the daily papers, was issued in New 
York City. 

Immediately following, when the publishers were 
struggling to straighten things out to the best of their 
ability, there came the announcement that the armistice 
had been signed. New York determined to celebrate 
the event, and so on Thursday of the week before last 
the printers went out with the rest of the world. 

Then, the following Monday, when the announcement 
that the armistice had been signed was authentic, New 
York again determined to celebrate, and again the print- 
ers, inspired by the national patriotic spirit, went out. 

These are the reasons that have caused delay and have 
seriously handicapped the efforts of editors, writers, re- 
porters. 

Meantime, demands of labor, and especially of the 
printers, for higher wages, are increasing, the claim be- 
ing that they are entitled to more wages because of the 
steadily rising cost of living. We cannot help suggest- 
ing to the wage earners, and particularly to their lead- 
ers, the impossibility of the publishing industry meeting 
such demands, however justified they may be, if the 
publishers’ business is constantly interfered with and 
subjected to all kinds of delays. In a word, the publish- 
ers must first earn and make money before the printers 
can get their share of it. That is a matter of simple, 
ordinary common sense. 





SAN JOSE’S MONUMENT TO HEROES 


San José’s plan to erect a great municipal auditorium 
in memory of the men from that city who have made 
the supreme sacrifice should commend itself to many 
municipalities that are seeking at this time fittingly to 
honor the men who will not return from the battlefields 
of Europe. 

Monuments of bronze and stone—commemorating 
the heroic deeds of Americans who have fallen in previ- 
ous struggles to maintain our national ideals—are scat- 
tered throughout the country. It has remained for San 
José to point a better way of honoring the heroic dead, 
honoring them with a living monument that shall not 
only be a memorial to them, but shall also be the means 
of bringing inspiration to thousands of their fellow 
townsmen. What audience gathered in such a structure 


could forget the men in whose honor it was raised, or 
the valiant spirit in which they went forth, singing, to 
meet the fate which awaited them? In the great work 
of reconstruction to which this nation has now definitely 
set its hand there is a definite task for everyone. If the 
example which San José is now setting for other muni- 
cipalities is followed, it will mean that our “singing 
army”—those who have passed on as well as those who 
will return—will have a permanent part in the great 
constructive work to which American hearts and ener- 
gies are consecrated. 


A SUPREME OPPORTUNITY 


The war, now happily drifting with the tide of mem- 
ory, inspired virtually no great music into being, at 
least none that has thus far been revealed. Future 
generations may wonder that this was so; we of to-day 
know that the evil thing which for four years wrung 
humanity’s heart was not a force to set composers 
aflame. The fruit of the black tree is dead fruit. 

The murk has at last lifted. The sun shines again. 
Surely the flood of joy that has now engulfed the world 
will cleanse creative artists’ souls of the dark, stagnant 
thing bred of horror and doubt and travail. No mightier 
stimulus could come to composers than this, the dawn 


of a better day. 


We hope that ample provision will be made to place 
the worthwhile musical outgrowths of new-born peace 
before an eager world. A movement should be set afoot 
looking to determine the quality of the multitude of 
musical works that will now begin springing into life. 
Committees and conductors should and no. doubt 
will co-operate to this end. Choose the best scores, re- 
gardless of their composers’ prominence or obscurity, 
and let them be heard. Here is the opportunity of a 
century, especially for American composers and their 
supporters. This magnificent triumphing of right over 
might, this return of peace to an anguished planet, will 
stir our composers profoundly. What, then, will become 
of the spiritual response they will make? Should their 
scores, among them perhaps more than one masterpiece, 
be permitted to languish and turn yellow on the shelves 
of oblivion? Or will this opportunity be seized and the 
music of peace be given to a people at peace? 





THE TAX SITUATION 


No definite decision has yet been reached with respect 
to the proposed twenty per cent tax, devised as a war 
revenue measure and which caused a universal protest 
to be lodged with the legislators at Washington. It was 
through the offices of the Musical Alliance of the United 
States that concerted action was taken by virtually all 
the important musical managers of the country, and 
while the justice of the case presented by the Alliance 
on behalf of the country’s musical interests before the 
Senate Finance Committee was freely admitted, it ap- 
peared that the suggested tax would be rushed through 
on account of the urgency of the situation. 

Now that the entire war program has been altered, 
the Congress is determined to revise the whole revenue 
schedule. Instead of attempting to raise eight billions 
the next revenue tax measure will, according to pres- 
ent indications, be satisfied with six billions—perhaps 
less. 

This should mean that the heavy tax on music will 
be lifted. In fact, latest available information on the 
subject indicates that the Senate Finance Committee 
has virtually decided to abolish the tax and allow the 
prevailing ten per cent tax to remain until further 
revision is possible. 

For the musical world this is good news. It comes 
at a time when optimism is running high and it will 
serve still further to stimulate interest in all musical 
undertakings. 

Many clubs throughout the country have been anx- 
iously awaiting the decision which would determine the 
full scope of their plans. We believe the decision is at 
hand and that there is every justification for a resump- 
tion of concert schedules along normal lines. It is a 
matter of regret, however, that our law makers at 
Washington continue to classify music as a luxury and 
thereby fail to recognize its importance as a factor in 
civic life. But the agitation which has been made can- 
not fail to have left an impression which will bring 
about a change of attitude in the future. 





Maryland, always progressive in matters of cultural 
import, goes on record again with an innovation—the 
appointment of a committee to organize choruses 
throughout the State for the purpose of maintaining 
patriotic interest. It is fortunate that the services of 
Frederick R. Huber have been secured as director of 
this enterprise, for he has in many ways proved his 
executive ability in musical undertakings. When every 
State in the Union is similarly organized we may claim 
some right to the distinction of being a singing nation. 
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Leopold Godowsky Protected Against Spanish Influenza 


During the prevailing epidemic of Spanish influenza 
in San Francisco all citizens, however their artistic 
natures might revolt, were obliged to obey the order to 


wear “influenza masks” for a defense. The picture 
shows the famous pianist, Godowsky, so decorated. 


Delaunois—Mme. Raymonde Delaunois, contralto, who 
has returned for the season to the Metropolitan, has 
been in France nursing her husband, who was wounded, 
back to health. 


Couzinou—Robert. Couzinou, the French baritone, who 
made his bow in the opening of this year’s Metropolitan 
Opera season with “Samson et Dalila,” created the title 
role in Saint-Saéns’ “Etienne Marcel” at Monte Carlo 
last season. He has fought in the French army for two 
years during the Great War. 


Sundelius—Marie Sundelius, the Metropolitan opera 
soprano, has amused herself and gained health and 
muscle, according to an interview in the Musical Ob- 
server, by mending with pickaxe and spade the road 
that runs past her pretty bungalow at Long Lake, Me. 


Eddy—Clarence Eddy, famous among organists, is 
receiving congratulations from his many friends and 
admirers upon his new title: “Officer de 1l’Academie 
Frangaise.” News of the honor conferred upon him 
by the Republic of France came recently in the shape of 
a diploma, signed by the Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts, and dated Paris, Aug. 1, 1918. 


Hadley—According to a recent interviewer, Henry 
Hadley, whose last opera, “Bianca,” recently had its 
first hearing, does most of his work in the rustic studio 
his father built for him at West Chop, Martha’s Vine- 
yard. His industry is as “infernal” as Balzac’s, as he 
says he arises at five o’clock in the morning, swims in 
the sea, breakfasts and is at work by seven. He stops 
a while for luncheon and falls to again. 


Lund—Charlotte Lund, the soprano, tells of the fol- 
lowing ‘incident which happened at Camp Merritt, N. J., 
when she sang there for the K. of C. men. A large 
dark East-sider was sitting near a friend of the soprano. 
After Miss Lund had finished her first song the big 
soldier turned to a companion and said: “Dat’s some 
singin’, dat’s some voice, and, take it from me, boss, 
she’s had lessons!” 


Murphy—Lambert Murphy, the tenor, returned to his 
summer home at Granite Falls, N. H., the first of 
November, after a trip to the Far West. Mr. Murphy 
was to have sung at fifteen concerts in thirty days, but 
was obliged to cancel all of his engagements on account 
of the influenza epidemic. The singer is, however, quite 
content to spend the period of enforced idleness with his 
gun in the New Hampshire woods. 


Narelle—Marie Narelle, soprano, has been asked by 
cable by the Premier of the Australian Commonwealth, 
the Hon. W. M. Hughes, to form a club in New York 
City for the “Anzacs” who will pass through, home- 
ward bound. Miss Narelle has been further honored by 
the expressed intention of the Australian Colonial Min- 
ister, Mr. H. J. Braddon, to attend her concert on Nov 
18, at Camp Raritan, N. J. 


Damrosch—Both daughters of Walter Damrosch 
have been energetically engaged in aiding war activi- 
ties. Polly Damrosch, who is a prominent member of 
the Junior League, found it possible among other ways 
to demonstrate her willingness to help by taking charge 
of the pie sales at the Bankers’ Club, to aid the United 
War Fund. When the fondness of the American t. b. 1. 
for this dainty is reckoned with, it can readily be seen 
that important financial results are likely to follow. 


Gentle—Alice Gentle, whose first appearance with t! ¢ 
Metropolitan in Verdi’s old-new “Forza del Destino” 
earned her so much applause, falls in line with the pr’- 
vailing military tendency in that she has to play 4 
drum solo while she sings. “It’s a very difficult feat.” 
says the soprano, “because the rhythm of the drum pa’t 
is in direct contrast to the voice. It reminds me of 01¢ 
of those stunts you occasionally see on the vaudevi!!¢ 
stage when a comedian tries to pat his chest and rv? 
his head at the same time—only mine is even moe 
difficult—because I’m not supposed to be a comediar.” 
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A Tcle of Tuo Knights and Their Quest 
for Genius 


Two young Modern Knights of music 
sallied forth in search of Genius. The 
first of the modern pair was a modern 
writer, who was looking for a Subject; 


the other Knight was a budding musician, 
who hankered after a Name. Both were 
anxious to locate the Genius, for pocket- 
mirror purposes. 

While the two Knights were strolling 
on dejectedly a certain Maiden-of-All- 
Work was dusting a piano in a studio. 
She was swabbing the keys vigorously 
when she slipped. Down fell a vase, then 
another, then a whole set of Godowsky’s 
Progressive Studies. The keys were al- 
most smashed by the downpour of bric-a- 
brac and art. 

The two Knights chanced to be pass- 
ing the studio at the moment of the 
crash. 

“Hark! Hear those divine chords!” 
exclaimed the budding Musician. 

“Thrilling! Listen on! Marvelous 
progressions!” echoed the Writer. 

“This is Genius!” they cried in unison 
and they entered the house. 

The Knights collared the Maiden-of- 
All-Work and within five minutes the 
Writer was at work on the first chapter 
of “Mag: Founder of the Trans-Impres- 
sionistic School, the Woman and Her 
Ideals.” In the meanwhile the musician 
was preparing an essay for the Musical 
Bi-Annual on “Mag, a New and Signifi- 
cant Figure.” 

This happened many years ago. The 
two Knights have fattened on their pros- 
perity. They are respectfully referred 
to by the mugwumps of art as fearless 
defenders and discoverers of modern 
genius and all-around keen fellows. 

Maggie? Last we heard of her she 
was working in a munition factory. 


* * * 


Atmosphere for ‘‘ The Mikado” 


“This is realism!” exclaimed a certain 
person who sat in a front row seat dur- 
ing a “Mikado” performance at the Park 
Theater last week. The scene was Ko- 
Ko’s courtyard and as the chorus of 
Orientals sang the opening chorus an un- 
mistakably un-Occidental aroma was 
wafted over the theater. The ambrosial 
fragrance was of steaming chestnuts, soy 
sauce, ya ko main, sweet and pungent 
chop suey with mushrooms, sub gum. 

Just as we were about to look for 
Jaeques Coini, the artistic director, to 
congratulate him on his remarkable in- 
genuity in securing the proper Oriental 
atmosphere we overheard a remark at 
our side: 

“Let’s have some chop suey after the 


performance, .my_ dear. There’s a 
Chinese restaurant upstairs.” 
a * * 


Thus Spake Zarathustra 


A certain New York manager has 
mailed us a carbon copy of his world- 
challenging proclamation, which is here- 
with reproduced, headline and all: 


Such Is Life 


We have been in the business twenty- 
seven years. 

We have been pleasing and displeasing 
the people ever since. 

We have been cussed and discussed, 
boycotted, talked about, lied about, lied 
to, hung up and rubbed down. 

The only reason we are staying in 
business now is to see what in the Hell 
is going to happen next. 


CEESEELSELE SEE SELES ELE LEESEE 


SIDONIE ESPERO 
BECOMES GODMOTHER 
OF FRENCH DRAGOONS 























Sidonie Espero, Gifted Soprano, in “The 
Maid of the Mountain’”’ 


Sidonie Espero, the young New York 
soprano, one of Oscar Saenger’s artists, 
has this autumn distinguished herself in 
singing the leading soprano part in “The 
Maid of the Mountain,” her singing and 
acting being singled out for approval 
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DDY BROWN, violinist, was born in 
Chicago, Ill., on July 15, 1895. 
started studying the violin at the age 


‘f four, and gave his first recital, in In- 
dianapolis, when 
he was six years 
old. When he 
was eight years 
old his parents 
took him to 
Buda-Pest to 
study. At the age 
of eleven he fin- 
ished the conser- 
vatory course, 
winning the first 
prize for violin 
playing by his 
performance of 
the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto, under 
Jené Hubay, who 
had been his 
j teacher. After 
ouring for some time he went to London 
1 1909, where he made his English début 





Eddy Brown 





that year, appearing in recital at Albert 
Hall. While in London he met Leopold 
Auer and with him returned to Russia to 
study. Later made recital tours through 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Holland and England, play- 
ing at the Nikisch concerts, under Max 
Fiedler and with other of the great con- 
ductors. 

He returned to America in January, 
1915, and made his American début in 
Indianapolis Jan. 15, playing the Beetho- 
ven Concerto with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Dam- 
rosch. His New York début followed a 
few days later. Since then has made re- 
cital tours throughout the United States 
and has appeared with leading orchestral 
associations. First symphonic engage- 
ment in New York was with Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Josef Stransky, 
when he played the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo. He has also written compositions, 
including songs and works for the piano, 
and he has made numerous violin ar- 
rangements of the works of the classic 
composers. 
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when the play opened in New York at the 
Casino Theater. 

Recently Miss Espero received a very 
interesting letter, dated Versailles, 
France, Sept. 22, and signed: “Ph. de 
Buffiéres, 27th Dragoons. Automitrail- 
leuses,” in which this soldier of France 
communicated the following to the 
American singer. It appears that some 
American soldiers in France showed M. 
de Buffiéres and his company a copy of 
the New York Times, in which Miss Es- 
pero’s picture appeared. They were so 
delighted with it that they wrote to her, 
asking her to be the godmother of their 
fighting group. “Your name (espero) 
means a symbol of hope,” wrote the 
French soldier, “and our army wagons 
will carry it in white letters. Thus, 
madame, you will-have a share in our 
battles, our victories, our sufferings, and 
perhaps even in the glorious death of 
some of us.” 

Miss Espero has accepted the god- 
mothership of these French soldiers and 
has so written M. de Buffiéres. 





Sasha Votichenko Writes Music to Rus- 
sian Lyric 

The ‘Cradle Song of a Cossack Mother,’’ 

from Larmentoff’s “Russian Lyrics,” has re- 

cently been set to music by Sasha Voti- 

chenko. This poem has been translated into 


English by Martha Gilbert Dickenson Bian- | 


chi, and will be heard for the first time when 
Mr. Votichenko gives his next “Studio Con- 
cert Intime’’ at the Hotel des Artistes, New 
York. 





Jersey City to Have Sunday “Sings” 


Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 13.—Affiliation 
has been arranged here between the War 
Camp Community Service and the Com- 
munity Service and the Community Center 
Association, so that the free Sunday con- 
certs under the Board of Education and the 
center will be big public “sings’’ hereafter. 
These “sings” are led by C. H. Congdon, and 
are held in the public school auditoriums at 
least half an hour. 





Perfields in New York 


The Perfields. en route from ocean to 
ocean, are now in New York. Mr. and Mrs. 
Perfield are better known as the official In- 
terstate Examining Board of the National 
Conservatory of Music. Their chain of 
teachers contains over 2900 links, each link 
of which is an examining center. Any per- 
son with musical appreciation can affiliate. 


INDIANAPOLIS BEGINS SEASON 





Several Concert Events Follow the Lift- 
ing of Ban on Public Gatherings 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 6.—With the 
lifting of the ban, which was on for four 
weeks, music has once more come into 
the program of daily activities. On Sun- 
day Mrs. Howard Clippinger, organist 
at the Meridian Street Church, gave a 


special program of organ music, celebrat- 
ing the tenth anniversary of her connec- 
tion with the church. 

An interesting piano recital was given 
under the auspices of the Woman’s De- 
partment Club at its clubhouse on Mon- 
day afternoon by Mrs. Arthur Nikolorie 
of New York (formerly Margaret Cook 
of Indianapolis). Her numbers were 
chosen from Chopin, Debussy, Brahms, 
MacDowell, Granados and Grainger. 
Various war activities were the benefi- 
ciaries, 

Signor Natiello began his engagement 
as director of the Circle the past week. 
He is the successor of Max Weil, who 
was director since the opening of the 
Circle Theater. In the orchestra several 
women are replacing men who are serv- 
ing in the army. Jeannette Orloff, one 
of the best violinists in the Middle West, 
is concertmaster. Ruth Stacey and 
Blanche Clark are also playing. 

President’s day of the Matinée Musi- 
cale, which was to have been observed 
on Wednesday, Oct. 9, was postponed to 
Wednesday, Nov. 6, when the club pre- 
sented Ronia and Gladys Swarthout of 
Chicago in a program of songs. P.S& 





R. J. Myers Now Supervisor of Music in 
Lancaster, Pa., Schools 


LANCASTER, PA., Nov. 9.—Raymond J. 
Myers, noted musician and instructor, 
has been appointed supervisor of instru- 
mental music in the public schools, to 
succeed J. Stewart Thorhahn, who has 
taken up musical work at Dunmore, Pa. 
The Lancaster School Board, which Pro- 
fessor Myers joins, is known throughout 
the State for its pioneer educational 
work in school music. Any student in 
the Boys’ High School is privileged to re- 
ceive instruction on any musical instru- 
ment; this privilege is also being ex- 
tended to the elementary grades. 
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il Niessen-Stene was conspicuously suc- §| 
| cessful in the Poldowski and Georges 
Matja Niessen-Stone, Mezzo-Con- songs, creating the mood of “L’Attente” 
| tralto. Recital, Bolian Hall, | beautifully and infusing majesty and 
i | ‘ “oi . ramatic passion into e eorges . 
it Evening, Nov. 16. eg at Sy “Hymne au Soleil,” that remarkable mu- > 
i Kurt Schindler. The Program: sical translation of Jean Richepin’s Scores an Emphatic 
: “Highland Joy,” Stickles; “Dark ert poem. 5 Re etre 
: and Wondrous Night,’ Kramer; merican compose! C S N 
“Auld Daddy Darkness,’ ” Homer; of attention from this artist, who gave uccess at Her @W 
1 | “The Heritage,’ Rhea Silberta; two groups of ag productions, = re 
“At Last,” Fay Foster; “Bor. the beginning, the other at the close o . 
i. tunio,’” Messager; “Quand on her program. The Homer song was re- y O Tr k R e C 1 t a ki 
i aime,” Massenet; “L’Attente,” Pol- peated ; id, Silberta’s “The ey A 
i | dowski; “Hymne au _ Soleil,” is a splendi serious song, while e N b 1 
Georges; “The Lord Is Risen,” “As Vanderpool and Bauer songs were great- ovem er 2th. 
yi Fair as She,’ Rachmaninof ; ly enjoyed, the latter winning a _repeti- 
i “Nursery Song,” “In My Attic” tion. ingratiating was the one English 
and “Parasha’s Reverie and composer’s work, Cyril Scott’s “Don’t 
Dance,” Moussorgsky; “A White Come in Sir, Please,” archly yriges a 
Rose,” Coerne; “Don’t Come in, Mrs. Bond’s “My Son” roused the audi- . 
1 Sir, Please,” Cyril Scott; “All ence at the close of the program and WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 
' Aboard, My Baby,” Bauer; “My was repeated. In Mme. Niessen-Stone’s “Her voice is a fine one, especially in versatile, and well trained as befits the 
Son,” Carrie Jacobs Bond. singing of it one recognized the intensely its medium and lower regions, and she atmosphere which her once famous 
personal feeling of the artist, whose son has considerable interpretive intelli- father surrounded her. She has mas- 
is ‘in the navy of Great Britain, and her gence. In this respect her programme _ tered many lyric styles and she sings 





was unfortunate, for it was lacking in with more emotional freedom than last 
variety and color. A good word ought season. * * * Miss Henry is musical 
to be said for her diction, which was to her finger tips, rather let us say 
gratefully distinct.’’-—New York Tribune, tongue tip. She is a singer who is 
Nov, 13th. always welcome, even in these crowded 

hours. There was much applause.’’— 


; rejoicing in the final line: “The world 
Had Mme. Niessen-Stone at this re- eros, Sul and I have my son,” in 


| cital presented nothing but her group’ which she altered the word “freedom” 
a: of Russian songs, sung in her native to “peace.” 





i. Russian, the event would have been note- witnte mee Ae “Miss Henry was in good voice and New York Times, Nov. .13th. 
e _ a » e e ° ; - 
I) worthy. For it is rarely that one has interpreted her, numbers with intelli: sagisg Henry sang with her wonted 
i} the privilege of listening to the songs : songs were given with fine understand- !nterpretative ane jos ae nt 
iii os PE Hes, Robert Augustine Moves Into Larger ing and sympathy and probably afforded @ Giction or ee aa ‘ Bn divert 
i] of Rachmaninoff and Moussorgsky inter- Studios the most pleasure, although her delivery ing. Paperted. fntereat ie. _ aiivery. 
i i i = ; are’s ‘Au pays ou se fait la ; : : er 
t preted so authentically. Mme. Niessen P aa naa of Duparcs AU Taught Me,’ by Dvorak, and MacDow- 
u Stone published the splendid quality of Robert Augustine, the New York vocal in- page wa a ee eee eee, ell’s ‘The Sea,’ the singer was at her 
i Rachmaninoft’s “The Lord Is Risen” structor, has moved his studios from West . “7 ’ hest im the expression of sentiment. 


Nov. 13th. Two songs by the late Max Heinrich 
P ; ; vere in the list. his ‘Over the Heather’ 
“Julia Henry, the daughter of a dis- Wre 1 ; : 
tinguished sire, the late Max Heinrich. one on =. nn Pai y= oe 
presented an interesting program of vark Sun, or 13th” repeated. — 
songs at the Princess Theatre yesterday 


Seventy-fifth Street to the Metropolitan 


ips zglowingly, and in marked contrast the 
| House studios, where he has taken a 


calm beauty of the same composer’s “As pera . 
{ Fair as She.” But it was in the three large studio. His season has already begun 
i) epsch-making Moussorgsky songs that actively, and a number of his pupils have 


dialcgue between nurse and child, she 
made fascinating, and it so delighted the Club, Thor Brecke, baritone, sang at the 
audience that she had to do it twice. meeting of the Daughters of the Empire State 
Very few artists of our day are equipped at the Waldorf-Astoria. Miss Mulhearn, Mr. 
to present such a song so that its inti- Brecke and Ethel Jackson, contralto, will 
mate meaning is grasped by an audience. give a program at the West Side Y. M. C. A. 
And “In my Attic” and “Parasha’s Rev- 0" Nov. 25. 
erie and Dance” were similarly given, Walter Greene, baritone, will make his 
: with a complete command of their poetic New York début in recital at A®olian Hall 
significance. The audience liked them Thursday afternoon, Nov. 21, under the man- 
i so much that it gave her enthusiastic agement of Daniel Maver. Francis Mocr: 
f 


titled ‘Over the Heather’ and ‘To the interesting and effective songs by her 
Moonlight,’ and songs by Henri Dunparc, father, Max Heinrich, songs which his 
and two by Felix Fourdruin, ‘L’Oasis’ daughter interpreted with much of her 
and ‘La Belle au Bois Dormant.’ This’ father’s gift. She sang, as one group, 
last named revealed the purity of Miss Dvorak’s ‘Gypsy Songs,’ which should be 
Henry’s diction, intonation. and artistic heard oftener.’’—Henry T, Finck, New 
sensibility. She is an engaging artist, York Eve. Post, Nov. 13th. 


i . ‘ 
| her art won its fullest expression. The ‘recently been making public appearances. afternoon, during which she sang num- ‘ Another MacDowell song ‘The 
a} nursery scng, “The Culprit,” with its Among them, Helen Mulhearn, soprano, was bers by Dvorak, MacDowell, two beauti- Bluebell,’ she sang with all the naive 
ti : 3 soloist last week at the Riverside Musical ful songs by her father, respectively en- charm. In this same group were two 
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Personal address: 56 West 75th Street, New York 
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u Won Instantaneous Approval from a Critical Audience 
7} 
| ( “John Hand displayed a voice of fine substance. He is t 
At a young man of fine physique, good to look upon and : I] 
it i equipped with great native gifts of voice.”—N. Y. Morn- “John Hand, an _ im- | b 
ian ing Telegraph. pressive looking William Q 
Meister, is a tenor new ‘ 
: — to these parts, but a good t] 
if oe A newcomer, a “find,’’ by the name of John Hand, one, with a_ well-con- p 
i i | was making his professional début. Mr. Hand really has trolled voice and plenty d 
tl a natural voice of attractive quality and a stage presence S style."—-N. Y. Town 1D) 
i °o that is ingratiating (he is a husky chap built along the Topics. - a 
{ tl McCormackian lines), endowing the character with manly c ( 
i.e, | elegance.—New York Call. 1 h, 
i a? 
7 ! 
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F MUSIC ABROAD 


Peace Brings to the English a Craving for. Their Music Festivals of Ante-Bellum Days—A New 
School of Music of Pretentious Scope Is Opened in London—Milanese Opera Public 
Consider Rosina Storchio to Be Without a Rival—Young English Composer Develops Musical 
Portraits to the Point of Making a Tonal Mrs. Pankhurst or Lloyd-George Possible— 
Austrians Appropriate Church Bell Given by Paderewski to Polish Church—Bamboo Organ 
in China Still in Good Condition After Fifty Years’ Use—Prominent French Pianist to Trace 
Debussy’s Development in Recital Program—South Africa to Have More Municipal Music 


N ante-bellum days England was the 

home of triennial festivals. During 
the war they have been held in abeyance, 
but now an agitation for reviving them 
is beginning to show its head and it 
makes Ernest Newman show his teeth. 

The greatest of Enlish music critics 
waxes wroth at the suggestion that they 
be revived, because he maintains that a 
city may have a vigorous musical life or 
a festival, but not both. Habitual mis- 
management and the mental and finan- 
cial exhaustion caused by such musical 
debauches seem to be his principal rea- 
sons for desiring their discontinuance for 
all time. 

But against these points, London Mu- 
sical News maintains, must be put the 
“weight” of the choral performances and 
the monetary assistance to charitable 
funds which the _ proceeds _ provide. 
Moreover, “it seems a pity that the de-- 
velopment of instrumental and operatic 
music, which Mr. Newman suggests is 
the real need of the Provinces, cannot go 
hand-in-hand with these old-time fix- 
tures.” 

Curiously enough, his own city, Bir- 
mingham, is the festival town Mr. New- 
man especially chooses for castigation— 
Birmingham with its record of a century 
and a half of triennial festivals. 


* * +. 
Hammerstein Tenor in New Operetta 


In Charles Cuvillier’s new operetta, 
“Nom d’une Pipe,” which has proved one 
of the outstanding successes of the new 
season in Paris. the leading tenor rdle 
is sung by David Devriés, who sang for 
Oscar Hammerstein during the last sea- 
son the Manhattan housed grand opera. 

Two main threads are interwoven in 
“Nom d’une Pipe,” the love of two young 
people and the love of Alsace for France, 
and Cuvillier’s score is said to be of 
alluring charm throughout. According 
to present plans, it will shortly be heard 
in England and subsequently will be 
Lrought over to this country. 

* * * 


London Has a New Conservatoire 


As the fifth year of the Great War 
was entered upon a new institution of 
musical learning was born in London. 
And with the imposing faculty it has 
been able to assemble, the new school, it 
is evident, is likely to prove a formidable 
rival to the long-established Royal Acad- 
emy of Music, the Royal College of Mu- 
sie and the Guildhall School of Music. 

The International Conservatoire of 
Music is the name of the newcomer, and 
the names of the personnel of its govern- 
ing bodies seem to justify the adjective. 
The principal is a Belgian musician, 
Emile de Vlieger, and his co-directors of 
the proprietor-syndicate are Mrs. God- 
few C. Isaacs and Alfonso Marconi. 

Of interesting musical complexion 
throughout, the faculty can boast of hav- 
ing the finest of English violinists, Al- 
bert Sammons, as one of its outstanding 
adornments. Emile Sauret is also one of 
the violin teachers. At the head of the 
piano department stand William Mur- 
dock and York Bowen, with the Russian 
umschisky. The school of harmony and 
composition seems particularly rich in 
having three of the foremost composers 
now before the English public as in- 
structors—John Ireland, Eugene Goos- 
sens, Jr., and Arnold Bax. Lionel Tertis, 
“as principal teacher of the viola, and 
!elix Salmond, the ’cellist, are also men 
of a standing in the musical community 

lend luster to the new institution. 
‘hen to take charge of the wind instru- 
ients Albert Fransella, the well-known 

1utist, is on hand. 

A special department for developing 
the elusive art of accompanying is in the 
hands of Frederick Kiddle and Ellen 
‘uckfield, William Murdoch’s wife, and 
snown to a certain extent here as a song 
Composer. 

For teaching singing and opera rou- 
ne there are Walter Hyde, the Covent 
arden tenor, who has sung at the Met- 
/politan; Armando Lecomte, also known 
‘re; Murray Davey and Carmen Hill, 
miliar figures in London’s musical life; 


_—_~ 
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a Belgian singer, Helene Feltesse, and a 
Spanish tenor, Joaquin Bayo. 

It seems a dubious time for a new 
school of music to be brought into ex- 
istence, but that this one has substantial 
financial backing appears evident from 
the pretentious scope of operations 
planned. 

* * * 


Storchio Still a Milan Favorite 


Rosina Storchio, who has been back at 
La Scala this fall, retains her hold upon 
the affections of the Italian opera-loving 


son why it should be confined to these or 
to recipients iof the Victoria Cross and 
dead heroes generally. “Why not widen 
the scope to entertain the world with 
musical portraits of politicians, the social 
notabilities of the moment, and whoever 
else may be in the public eye?” he asks. 
“Why not contrastive compositions en- 
titled ‘Mr. Lloyd-George’ and ‘Mr. As- 
quith,’ or musical inipressions of ‘Mr. 
Gompers,’ ‘Mr. Hughes,’ ‘Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw,’ of ‘Mrs. Pankhurst’? A 
bold composer might even venture to or- 
chestrate ‘The Kaiser.’ It threatens a 


Engloutie; Minstrels (1910); Bruyéres; 
Ondine; Feux d’Artifice (1913). 
* op + 


China’s Bamboo Organ to Be Equipped 
with Metal Pipes 


After fifty years of service the bam- 
boo organ of the Church of St. Francis 
Xavier at Tungkadoo, Shanghai, is still 
in fairly good condition, the Birmingham 
Weekly Post hears. There is said to be 
one other bamboo organ in the Orient, 
but it is not possible at this time to 
secure any definite information relative 
to its whereabouts or condition. As 
metal pipes are to replace the bamboo in 
the Shanghai organ that noted instru- 
ment will lose much of its public inter- 
est. 

In a recent issue of the North China 
Daily News of Shanghai the following 
comment appears regarding the tone of 
the historic bamboo organ: 

“It would be better if it were complete- 
ly in tune, for a long wave beat, similar 
to the short one which gives the beauty 
of the tremulous vox celestis, betrays 
the fact that it is not. Possibly it never 
was, for bamboo does not seem refrac- 
tory stuff for organ building. Despite 
this, however, the tone is sweet, is some- 
what ‘woolly,’ and the whole instrument 
speaks volumes for the skill of those men 
who, using only materials immediately 
to hand, were able to devise an organ 

















Music During an Air Raid at the Y. M. C. A. Headquarters in London 
When the alarm was given the secretaries in charge of ‘“‘Eagle Hut’? took the boys to the Masonic Hall in the basement of the Waldorf 


Hotel. 


public as one of the boot-shaped ge 
foremost exponents of the art of bel 
canto. After a special performance of 
“Don Pasquale,” in which she was “a su- 
perb Norina,” a Milan correspondent of 
the London Musical Times reported that 
“her lyric soprano is still of the most 
glorious quality.” 

According to this chronicler, opinion is 
unanimous in Milan that “there is not 
to-day one female singer to compete with 
her as a singer and actress. She has 
that ‘something’ which others do not pos- 
sess. To watch her at close quarters is 
to take a lesson in singing; the consum- 
mate ease with which she emits sound is 
extraordinary. It is only inborn talent 
which permits the achievement of such 
‘bird-like’ perfection, bird-like in the 
sense that her throat works with appa- 
rent automatism—which it virtually 
does, but behind it is a directive mind of 
unerring precision which may or may 
not be lacking in the bird.” 


* * * 
New Development of Musical Portraits 


While portraiture in music is not a 
new idea, of course—Elgar’s “Enigma” 
Variations come readily to hand as re- 
cording in musical terms the characteris- 
tics of the composer’s friends—an Eng- 
lish composer named Howard Carr seems 
to have developed the idea along more 
realistic lines than any of his predeces- 
sors. He has written three sketches in 
this vein, which bear the titles “O’Leary, 
wath “Captain Oates” and “Warneford, 

The new composer’s experiment is de- 
scribed as running along the lines of “a 
topical musical commentary upon the 
obituary columns of the daily press,” 
and an English critic, quoted by the Lon- 
don Musical News, sees no specific rea- 


musical development on the lines of 
‘Madame Tussaud,’ but at least it is one 
with more comedy than tragedy in it.” 
The vista of possibilities—or, more 
strictly speaking, impossibilities—thus 
opened up is too horrible to contemplate. 
* 7% * 


A Paderewski Church Bell Stolen 


One of the last acts of vandalism com- 
mitted by the Austrians before capitu- 
lating was to appropriate the church bell 
at Kansua, in Poland, a gift made to the 
church by Ignace Paderewski some years 
ago. 

* * as 
French Pianist’s Tribute to Debussy 


By way of paying tribute to the mem- 
ory of Claude Debussy, Georges de Laus- 
nay, the French pianist, will play a spe- 
cial Debussy program arranged so as to 
offer a résumé of the composer’s piano- 
forte work from its earlier phases to its 
latest developments, in the _ principal 
cities of France this season. 

To the perfect Debussyite—and, per- 
chance, the imperfect—it is interesting 
to see what M. de Lausnay has chosen 
for his representative scheme. The 
period from 1891 to 1903 is not repre- 
sented, as Debussy seems to have avoided 


the piano throughout that interval. This 
is the program: . 
Arabesques (1888); Ballade; Suite 


Bergamasque (1890); Marche Ecossaise, 
sur un Theme Populaire (1891); Soirée 
dans Grenade; Jardins sous la Pluie 
(1903); Masques; Danse Sacrée; Danse 
Profane (1904); Reflets dans l’Eau 
(1905) ; Et la lune descend sur le temple 


qui fut; Poissons d’Or (1906); Chil- 
dren’s Corner (1908); Danseuses de 
Delphes; Les Collines d’Anacapri; La 


fille aux cheveux de lin: La Cathédrale 


Here they were entertained until the signal was given that the raid was over 


pleasing to the ear and able to defy the 
severest test—that of time.” 
« Dd a 
Municipal Music a Successful Experi- 
ment in South Africa 


Municipal music has long been a suc- 
cess down in the extreme tip of South 
Africa. In Cape Town the annual series 
of concerts given by the Municipal Or- 
chestra has been one of the outstanding 
features of the season for many years, 
and now it appears that Johannesburg is 
reaching out for a similar provisioning to 
appease musical hunger. 

Before taking definite steps to estab- 
lish its own municipal music, however, 
Johannesburg recently asked the Cape 
Town Municipal Orchestra to fulfil a 
promise it made some time ago to pay 
a month’s visit to the Rand. The request 
proved somewhat upsetting to the Cape 
Town city councillors as they felt they 
could not spare their orchestra, those 
who had been indifferent to it suddenly 
developing a sense of appreciation of 
what it means to them. At the meeting 
called to discuss the subject the con- 
ductor was voted a substantial increase 
in salary and the questicn of the visit to 
Johannesburg was left to further discus- 
sion. 

* * x 
Chenal a Deauvil'e Star This Year 


Marthe Chenal, foremost of French 
dramatic sopranos, who is new to the 
Chicago Opera Company this season, was 
one of the Paris stars that helped to 
make this summer’s opera season at 
Deauville the most brilliant in all the 
war years. Alice Zeppilli was also a vis- 
itor. Thomas Salignas, the Opéra Com- 
ique tenor, and Henri Albers, the bari- 
tone, were valued male members of the 
company. é J. L. H. 
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Sir Henry Wood Offers American 
Works New to English Audiences 











Frederic Laurence’s ‘“‘Legends,’’ Henry F. Gilbert’s ““Comedy 
Overture” and Charles S. Skilton’s ““T'wo Indian Dances’”’ 
Played at Promenade Concerts—War Touch Seen in 
Appearances of Wounded Musicians—Events for and by 
Soldiers—Opera Season at ““Old Vic’’ Begins Auspiciously 
—Patriotism in Evidence at Last ““Prom’’ Concert 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, Oct. 7, 1918. 


Pops musical happenings of the past 
week have been many, but none was 
more interesting than the Promenade 
Concerts in the Queen’s Hall, now un- 
fortunately nearing the end of their sea- 
son. Two novelties by American com- 
posers were heard, on Wednesday Fred- 
eric Laurence’s “Legends for Orchestra” 
and on Thursday Henry F. Gilbert’s 
“Comedy Overture on Negro Themes.” 
Wednesday was made further remark- 
able by the re-entry into professional 
life of Capt. Herbert Heyner, lame and 
still under treatment, but cheery and 
happy after coming through terrible ex- 
periences. We also had Muriel Foster’s 
recital, a piano recital by C. Renol, his 
first since his discharge from the army, 
and a concert of the works of Capt. a 
Becket Williams, who also has been “in- 
valided out,” the usual number of fine 
concerts for Saturday and Sunday and 
still others, all given to large and en- 
thusiastic audiences. And people still 
ask if we are a musical nation! 

On Monday the attractions of the 
usual Wagner night were magnified by 
the first appearance at these concerts 
of Vladimir Rosing, who sang “Lohen- 
grin’s Farewell to the Swan” very 
beautifully and with charming fervor 
and significance. Tuesday was devoted 
to Russian music; Irene Scharrer played 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto in B Flat 
Minor magnificently, and the orchestra, 
under Sir Henry Wood, was quite at its 
best in Arensky’s Variations on a Theme 
of Tchaikovsky for strings, Borodine’s 
Symphony in B Minor and Moussorg- 
sky’s Suite, “Pictures from an Exhibi- 
tion,” as arranged by the conductor. 
Norman Allin was the vocalist of this 
occasion. He has a fine voice, but his 
style still lacks dramatic power and tem- 
perament. 

On Wednesday, besides the composi- 
tion by the American, Laurence, already 
mentioned, we had Weber, Ricci, Beetho- 
ven, Haydn, Franck and Dvorak. Mr. 
Laurence’s work, “Legends for Orches- 
tra,” had a warm reception and will 
doubtless soon be heard again. The 
minor mode is conspicuous in it and 
gives point to the sub-title it bears—“‘A 
Spirit’s Wayfaring.” Opening with 
quiet pastoral strains, the piece passes 
into a quicker tempo and rises to a forte 
which dies languidly down as the open- 
ing theme reappears, heard first on the 
clarinet, but taken up now by the vio- 
lins, an entrancing melody. 

The vocalist, Capt. Herbert Heyner, 
was enthusiastically received and was 


compelled to concede an encore after 
Aitken’s song, “Marie, My Girl.” In the 
first half of the program he sang Ricci’s 
“Sulla Poppa” splendidly. Claude Biggs 
was the pianist in the Beethoven Con- 
certo in G. 

On Thursday there was again a mixed 
program, Henry F. Gilbert’s “Comedy 
Overture on Negro Themes” holding the 
place of honor as the novelty. The mu- 
sical treatment of the melodies, whether 
pathetic or comic, is original and 
piquant; the development of the fugue 
is musicianly and most attractive, while 
the finale is an orgy of the most jovial 
ragtime. Herbert Fryer was to have 
been the pianist at that concert, but as 
his arrival from his tour in Holland was 
delayed, Arthur de Greef took his place 
at the last moment. Mair Miller, as the 
vocalist of the occasion, displayed an at- 
tractive style and was vociferously ap- 


_ plauded after singing Breville-Smith’s 


Gay Cavalier.” 

On Friday Bach’s “Brandenburg” 
Symphony and Beethoven’s Second were 
well played. Margaret Fairless, the 
young English violinist, earned great ap- 
plause in Brahms’s Concerto in 
George Baker was the vocalist. Satur- 
day’s program. was of a thoroughly pop- 
ular character and the soloists were 
Elsie Cochran and York Bowen. 


Many Recitalists Appear 


The concert given in Wigmore Hall by 
Capt. & Becket Williams was a very en- 
joyable one and shows how much may 
be expected from this gifted young com- 
poser now that he is free to devote him- 
self to his work again. Among the art- 
ists were Gladys Moger, Spain Dunck, 
Gershom Parkington and Violet Clar- 
ence, the three last named giving an ex- 
cellent performance of a most attractive 
Fantasy Trio for piano, violin and 
cello. 

Steinway Hall was occupied on Mon- 
day evening by C. Renol, a young pian- 
ist just “invalided out,” who performed 
a most exacting program with great suc- 
cess. His playing of Schumann’s “Rec- 
ollections of Vienna” was very fine, and 
his interpretation of a scherzo, “In the 
Plains,” from Sydney Jordan’s suite en- 
titled “Wild Life,” a very brilliant and 
effective work, was well played also. On 
Wednesday the same hall was the scene 
of an all-British song recital by that 
great, though young, artist, Olga Haley, 
who selected an admirable and varied 

rogram, ranging from Purcell to Frank 

ridge, songs grave and gay, all sung 
with a charm and understanding all too 
rare. 

Muriel Foster’s first recital of this 
season took place in Wigmore Hall on 
Thursday afternoon, and from start to 
finish was a pure joy, beautiful, dignified 
and sympathetic. She gave an excellent 
first performance of two new songs by 
John Ireland, “Spring Sorrow” and “I 
Have Twelve Oxen.” The former is a 
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beautiful setting of a poem by Rupert 
Brooke. 

Saturday was as busy as ever. Queen’s 
Hall was occupied by the Chappell ballad 
concert series. The vocal artists were 
d’Alvarez, Louise Dale, Carmen Hill, 
George Baker and Ben Davies, with 
Katharine Goodson for the pianist and 
Alec McLean conducting the orchestra, 
which played an “Elegy for Strings,” by 
Frederic Bantoff, for the first time. At 
Albert Hall, Clara Butt gave a notable 
concert, both in number of audience and 
in amount of talent exhibited. Mme. 
Butt introduced “Our Prayer” and “A 
Fairy Went A-marketing,” two charming 
new songs by Arthur M. Goodheart. 
Marie Hall was the violinist. At A¢olian 
Hall the London String Quartet gave its 
penultimate concert of the present series, 
with Myra Hess, pianist, in the Schu- 
mann Quartet in E Flat and Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue, while the quartet 
gave the Beethoven in E Minor and H. 
Waldo Warner’s in C Minor. The pro- 
gram was magnificently played to a 
large audience. 

Central Hall, Westminster, is rather 
far afield for music seekers, yet Mark 
Hambourg’s recital drew a bumper 
house there. That fine artist was heard 
at his best in music by Bach-d’Albert, 
Beethoven, Chopin, Ravel, Scriabine, 
Rachmaninoff and Schubert-Tausig. 

Grateful Serbia, already well repre- 
sented musically in London, gave a novel 
and beautiful service of Slavonic church 
music in Southwark Cathedral on Sat- 
urday afternoon last. It was exquisitely 
sung in old Russian by the Serbian theo- 
logical students who are now training at 
Oxford. The unaccompanied choir was 
conducted by Kosta P. Manojlovic, and 
Serbian musical numbers for organ were 
played by Edgar T. Cook. “ 

The Royal Colonial Institute gave an 
excellent concert at the Savoy Theater 
on Thursday for the entertainment of 
overseas men. Among the artists were 
Ben Davies, Daisy Kennedy, Irene Max- 


well, bie-agl Bates, Kathleen Parlow. 
Frederick Ranalow, Ivy Angrove and 
Lady Tree. The hostesses for the tea 


which followed were Countess Brassey, 
Lady Freemantle, Lady Lionel Phillips, 
Viscountess Harcourt, Lady Brittain, 
Lady Bowden-Smith and Lady Owen 
Phillips. 

Concerts for Fighting Men 


The program for. the sixty-fifth free 
Sunday concert for sailers, soldiers and 
their friends at olfan Hall Sunday 
evening included such artists..as Alma 
Coatlet, Ethel Martin, Olive’ Townend, 
Maude Neilson and Frederick Henry, 
who made a great hit with Stanford’s 
new song, “St. George of England.” 
Frank Armstrong gave organ solos. 

The opera season at the “Old Vic” 
has opened most auspiciously with ex- 
cellent performances of “Pagliacci” and 
“Cavalleria.” The Canio was the Fin- 
nish singer, George Pawlo, who had an 
excellent and charming Nedda in Maude 
Willby, while Sam Harrison was a really 
fine Tonio, dramatically as well as 
vocally. Toward the end of this month 
a special matinée is to be given to cele- 
brate the hundredth birthday of this 
house, and the Queen has promised to 
be present. 

Last night, Sunday, Oct. 6, a fine en- 
tertainment was that given at the Palace 
Theater, the weekly concert given for 
the American forces by the Cheer-up 
Minstrels. The forty-one members of 
this troupe are all of the U. S. Flagship 
Nevada, commanded by Admiral Sims, 
and they gave a good old-time American 
minstrel show. All the talent was so 
good and so far above the average that 
to single out particular names would be 
invidious. We can only congratulate the 
U. S. S. Nevada on housing such artists. 

At the concert given in A€olian Hall 
last Tuesday in aid of St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, 
a very interesting first appearance was 
made by Tommaso Burke, a fine dramatic 
tenor from La Scala, Milan. We shall 
hope to keep him in our midst. 





Last of the Promenade Concerts 


LONDON, Oct. 22.—The week has not 
been a very busy one, albeit there have 
been some excellent concerts and the 
presentation of a new American com- 
position at the Promenade Concerts, a 
series to which we have said good-bye 
for another ten months. Their ten 
weeks’ season has been one long musical 
feast. 

On Monday at the “Prom” we had the 
usual Wagner night, relieved by Rubin- 
stein and Rimsky-Korsakoff numbers. 
On Tuesday we had a magnificent Rus- 
sian night, with Vladimir Rosing as the 
vocalist and Myra Hess as pianist, the 
latter appearing in Franck’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations” for piano and orches- 
tra. Wednesday brought Schubert’s 


Symphony in B Minor and the first per- 
formance of an orchestral tone-poem by 
Joseph Speaight with the comprehensive 
sub-title of “Joy and Sorrow.” The joy 
of youth animates the opening theme, 
which features a flamboyant use of the 
brass; then co™e: a period of sorrow and 
afterward a return to joy, but a calmer 
and more measured joy than at first. 
On this evening FEitta Crossman made 
her début as the vocalist and in Verdi’s 
“Q Don Fatale” displayed a fine voice 
and clear diction, which, with a very 
attractive presence, should carry her 
far. Zacharewish was the violinist and 
gave a notable performance of Dvorak’s 
Concerto. On Thursday the piece of the 
evening was American, Charles Sanford 
Skilton’s “Two Indian Dances,” a “Deer 
Dance” and a “War Dance.” The dances 
made a good impression. The pianist 
of the evening was Arthur de Greef, who 
gave a magnificent performance of 
Liszt’s Concerto in A Major. The vocal- 
ist was Louise Dale. Friday was the 
classical night, with Dora Garland, Ar- 
thur Beckwith, Albert _Fransella and 
Carmen Hill as soloists, and Saturday, 
the last night of the season, the program 
was even more popular than usual, with 
Capt. Herbert Heyner as vocalist and 
Irene Scharrer as pianist. Sir Henry 
Wood’s own arrangement of “Sea-Songs” 
was played, and with lusty spirit the 
audience sang “Rule Britannia,” then 
the “Marseillaise,” the Belgian and Ital- 
ian national anthems and “God Save the 
King.” Patriotic feeling ran riot; the 
general joy at the good news from the 
front found expression in song. The 
audience sang “Land of Hope and 
Glory” just as heartily on the perform- 
ance of Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” and as an R. A. F. officer said, 
“We had a top-hole night!” 

Of the recitals that of Mme. d’Alvarez 
on Tuesday easily takes first place, not 
only for the art and attractions of the 
singer, but for her excellent choice of 
songs, one made more easy to her on 
account of her wide knowledge of musi- 
cal literature and her linguistic gifts. 
Her songs ranged from a wonderful ren- 
dering of an aria from Bach’s “St. Mat- 
thew Passion” to Purcell’s “I Attempt 
from Love’s Sickness to Fly,” which she 
was compelled to repeat. 

In Wigmore Hall on Saturday Vladi- 
mir Rosing gave his second vocal recital 
with a splendid selection of Russian 
songs, given with all his usual dramatic 
intensity. 

The second concert of this season of 
the Chappell Ballad concerts was given 
in Queen’s Hall on Saturday and was 
well up to their now usual high standard. 
Benno Moiseiwitsch was the solo pianist 
and gave an attractive reading of Liszt’s 
arrangement of the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. The Queen’s Hall Light Orches- 
tra, under Alick McLean, played pieces 
by Delibes, Sullivan, Chabren-Waldteufe! 
and Tchaikovsky, and the singers were 
Elsa Stralia, Olga Haley, Carmen Hill, 
Kirkby Lunn, Gervase Elwes and Fraser 
Gange, who introduced some very charm- 
ing new songs. HELEN THIMM. 





BALTIMORE GREETS MONTEUX 





Conductor Given Cordial Reception as 
Leader of Boston Symphony 


BALTIMORE, MpD., Nov. 9.—The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra resumed its visits 
to Baltimore with the opening concert 
of the current season on Wednesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 6, this being the first appear- 
ance after the public demonstration 
when indignation was displayed against 
the leadership of Dr. Muck and which 
caused a cancellation of the organiza- 
tion’s local visits. It was evident that 
the local music contingent has_ not 
lessened its esteem for the splendid or- 
chestra and the renewal of visits was 
marked with a feeling of cordiality. 

Pierre Monteux, who as guest conduc- 
tor made his initial bow as conductor 
before the subscribers, displayed many 
excellent qualifications, directing from 
memory and disclosing emotional as we!! 
as intellectual characteristics. In the 
reading of the Franck Symphony Mr. 
Monteux gave vent to sentiment, and 
through nuance and dramatic accent 
made the pages of this wonderful score 
replete with individual style of interpr«- 
tation. Loeffler’s “La Bonne Chanson, 
which is a real contribution to music:! 
art, was finely played. The Hand! 
“Concerto Grosso” for strings enabled 
the new concertmaster, Frederic Fra«- 
kin, and his colleagues, Mr. Noack, vi- 
linist; Mr. Barrier, viola, and Mr. 
Malkin, ’cellist, to display their gifts. 

Florence Easton, soprano, made h:' 


first local appearance at this concert a 4 


made a noteworthy impression. In 4 
Mozart aria and a Debussy number s '¢ 
revealed dramatic and vocal attainmer ‘Ss 
that were applauded eeroeny: . 
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Melody the Essential Thing in 
Song, Says Frederick V anderpool 














__—_ 


Young Composer Who Has 
“Learned by Writing’ Dis- 
cusses His Experiences as a 
Composer of Songs 


HILE it is known that composers 

are not always persons who spend 
their entire lives in creating music and 
that many of them write only at times, 
devoting themselves the rest of time to 
other work, it is perhaps unusual to 
meet a composer who has had so varied 
a career as Frederick W. Vanderpool, of 
New York, who is finding favor with 
his recital songs these days. Mr. Van- 
derpool is still a young man—we should 
say in his thirties—yet he has been 
identified with many kinds of musical 
endeavor prior to his present activity 
as a song composer. 

In a conversation with him recently 
we learned that he has been a music 
fiend all his life, that he has always 
gone to concerts and to the opera as long 
as he can remember. For a time he was 
in the popular department of the house 
of Witmark (the present publisher of 
his songs), then he went “on the stage,” 
sang in the chorus of the Castle Square 
Opera Company when Henry Savage 
was giving opera at the American Thea- 


ter in New York, was singing in Brook- 
lyn one evening when Louis Koemmenich, 
now conductor of the New Choral So- 
ciety of New York, heard him and spoke 
to him about studying. Mr. Koemmenich 
found that he had an excellent voice, and 
with Mr. Koemmenich young Vander- 
pool studied voice and piano. He got his 
first choir position with R. Huntington 
Woodman in that well-known musician’s 
church in Brooklyn and studied the organ 
with him. Further vocal study he had 
with Dr. Carl Dufft. 


Small Glory for Composer 


“T have been.writing songs for years,” 
Mr. Vanderpool confided to us, “and have 
always hoped to land somewhere. Years 
ago a little song of mine, ‘If,’ was pub- 
lished by a man named Weinstein, who 
had a music store in the Flatiron Build- 
ing. That three-sided building was then 
new and was visited by throngs of per- 
sons, coming to New York, as one of 
the city’s wonders; the store was on the 
street and Mr. Weinstein, believing that 
my song ‘If’ had merit, filled a whole 
window with copies of it. The mono- 
syllabic title seemed to catch the eye of 
the crowds that came daily to see the 
ilatiron, and in they thronged to buy 
the song. There I sat at the piano 
playing it for anyone who wanted 
to hear it, and they all liked it and 
bought it; It had a big sale. Did they 
ask to meet me? Why, no; they didn’t 
have any idea that the chap playing the 
piano was the composer of ‘If.’ It was 
one of those cases where it wouldn’t 
have helped matters at all to tell them 
so. The publisher was, you see, not try- 
ing to make Mr. Vanderpool’s name 
<nown; he was trying to sell as many 
copies of ‘If’ as possible.” 

During the last year Mr. Vanderpool’s 
name has been given a place on the pro- 
rams of many of our prominent singers. 
In August Mme. Alda brought out his 
ong, “Values,” at her Ocean Grove re- 
ital, with the composer at the piano. 
‘he song has since been widely heard 
ind has appeared on the A£olian Hall 





Frederick W. Vanderpool, Who Is Winning 
Favor with His Songs 


programs of Eugene Berton on Oct. 26 
and Florence Otis on Nov. 5. Mme. 
Niessen-Stone sang his “I Did Not 
Know” at her AXolian Hall recital on 
Nov. 16. 

Here is a composer who has come for- 
ward without the stamp of a conserva- 
tory, without the tag “pupil of Pin 
composition. He has learned through 
writing, he told us, and, if his songs are 
taken as proof of his ability (and they 
must be), he has learned well. We 
asked Mr. Vanderpool to tell us some- 
thing about how he composes, for it was 
to be supposed that his method of pro- 
cedure would be as unique as has been 
his career. 

“Well,” he said, “I love to sit at the 
piano and improvise; it’s one of my 
delights. And I have found that often 
when I do a whole waltz seems to come 
to me. That’s the way my ‘’Neath the 
Autumn Moon’ was written. The text 
was done afterwards. Waltzes are the 
only things that come to me in this way. 
In the case of other movements for my 
songs I need the poem first, of course. 
I study it, and if the poem is one that 
I can ‘feel’ the melodic line for the voice 
is not long in shaping itself. Mrs. Rit- 
tenhouse’s poem ‘Values’ struck me at 
once when I read it, and impressed me 
so that the entire melody was conceived 
without any delay. The same happened 
in ‘I Did Not Know.’ Put me down as 
strong for melody, which to me is always 
the essential thing. Without it a song 
cannot be; elaborate accompaniments, 
new and unusual harmonic combinations 
must all, in my opinion, be subordinated 
to the melody. If they are not, the song 
becomes sométhing other than a song.” 

Sane and intelligent we found this 
genial composer’s ideas on his compos- 
ing. He ought to have a bright future 
along these lines of work. Pig eet 








Paris Orchestra Concert Climax of Rich- 
mond’s Peace Celebration 


RICHMOND, VA., Nov. 12.—Richmond had 
the good fortune of having the Société des 
Concerts du Conservatoire de Paris give its 
concert in this city on the great night of 
Nov. 11. As soon as the news of the sign- 
ing of the armistice was spread the cele- 
bration began. It reached its climax in the 
city auditorium in the evening with the con- 
cert given by the Paris Orchestra. The 
great hall was filled to its capacity, and 
when the orchestra opened the program with 
the “Star-Spangled Banner” and the ‘“Mar- 
seillaise’’ there was great cheering and wav- 
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ing of flags. During the intermission the 
United War Work Drive Committee started 
its ball rolling and within about twenty min- 
utes raised $150,000 in subscriptions, the 
subscriptions ranging from $10,000 to $500 
each. At the close of the program the audi- 
ence enthusiastically shouted for a repetition 
of the ‘‘Marseillaise.” F. M. D. 


HUNTER COLLEGE OPERA 








Large Crowds Attending Course Given 
Under Auspices of Art Educational 
Society 


Hunter College Auditorium is crowded 
on Thursday evenings for the opera 
course which has been established in the 
evening college, under the auspices of 
the American Art Education Society, 
under the leadership of Dr. Henry T. 
Fleck. 

“Faust” drew a crowd on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 7, that was altogether too 
large for the hall. After the consideration 
of numerous requests to Dr. Fleck, it is 
possible that the next series will be 
given in the large hall, which accommo- 
dates 2500 persons. 


After a few remarks upon “Faust’’ from 
the literary and dramatic standpoint, Dr. 
Fleck compared Gounod with his contem- 
poraries, and also discussed, briefly, the 
characteristic features of the composer of 
“Faust.” Agnes Robinson appeared as 
Marguerite, displaying a voice of attractive 
quality. Her singing of the “Jewel Song” 
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was noteworthy. In the character of Faust, 
Mr. Hollinshead’s voice was shown to great 
advantage, more particularly in the aria, 
“Salut demure.” Hilda Deighton sang the 
part of Siebel, and in the “Flower Song” she 
had ample opportunity to show the splendid 
quality of her _ voice. Mr. Kaufman’s 
Mephisto commended itself both from the 
vocal and histrionic point of view. 





Salt Lake City Contributes More Than 
3000 Records in “Slacker Drive” 


SaLT LAKE City, UTAH, Nov. 7.—Recruit- 
ing week for “slacker records” proved a huge 
success locally. The campaign was carried 
on under the management of the Music Sec- 
tion of the Ladies’ Literary Club, with Mrs. 
Ernest Ashton Smith as chairman. The rec- 
ords were received at the Red Cross Shop, 
of which each day several members of the 
committee were in charge. The Boy Scouts 
assisted in gathering records donated by 
telephone and the contributions numbered 
about 3000. a ee 


Patriotic Concert at Camp Upton 


Paul Morenzo, the tenor, in company with 
Athens Buckley, soprano of Toronto, Canada, 
gave a recital of patriotic songs and arias 
before 3000 soldiers at the Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters at Camp Upton, on Monday evening, 





Nov. 11. The concert was a decided success 
in every way. 

Mischa Levitski, pianist, has postponed his 
recital to Sunday afternoon, Dec. 22, at 


fEolian Hall. 
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FIGHTING MEN TO BE GUESTS OF 
CAMPANINI FORCES THIS SEASON 


War Camp Community Service and Chicago Opera Arrange Plan Whereby Music-Lovers in Service 
Will Be Admitted to Performances Free of Charge—Victory Spurs Buying of Opera Subscrip- 
tions—Werrenrath Makes Deep Impression as Soloist with Chicago Symphony—Neumann 
Sunday Recital Series Resumed 


Bureau of Musica! America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Nov. 16, 1918. 
HE War Camp Community Service 
has arranged with the Chicago Opera 
Association a plan to enable officers and 
men of the army and navy to attend 
opera performances during the season as 
guests of the company and its patrons. 
As a foundation the company has set 
aside 100 seats on the main floor and 
two boxes for every performance. These 
are to be allotted to music-lovers in mili- 
tary and naval service stationed near 
Chicago, who will receive credentials at 
their headquarters. These will entitle 
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them to obtain seats at the Auditorium 
without charge and without war tax. 

In addition to this donation of the 
opera company, subscribers are being 
urged to notify the W. C. C. S. of any 
performances for which their seats or 
boxes will not be in use, so that these 
may be occupied at such performances 
by soldiers and. sailors. Mrs. W. H. 
Scriven has volunteered to take charge 
of this work, and is assigning other 
women volunteers to assist in the neces- 
sary departments. A special box office 
has been assigned to receive and execute 
applications for the seats given by sub- 
scribers and the opera association. Many 


subscribers have also been induced to 
subscribe for additional seats which are 
to be used by the military men exclu- 
sively. 

Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, in his 
first appearance as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, which oc- 
curred this week, took occasion to startle 
his audiences with his choice of a final 
number. This was a set of five songs 
composed by Daniel Gregory Mason 
to words by Witter Bynner. They are 
called “Russians.” In reality the set 
comes very near to being a series of or- 
chestral pieces with baritone obbligati. 
Few more difficult pieces for the voice 
have been heard in recent years, and cer- 
tainly none in which the principle of 
ugliness for its own sake was so glorified. 
The poems, according to the _ pro- 
gram notes, were based upon incidents 
described in Stephen Graham’s volume 
of travel sketches, “Undiscovered Rus- 
sia.” Even though the Russianism of 
the pieces might be considered to be sec- 
ond-hand, the singular unloveliness in 
which the five characters of the set is 
presented is not. The composer has used 
every known trick of the modern school, 
uncertain tonality, the most remote of 
progressions, the most unanalyzable of 
harmonizations, and the result is sheer 
ugliness. 

Mr. Werrenrath himself, however, is 
a person to be reckoned with. Never in 
any of his former Chicago appearances 
has be displayed such a magnificent 
voice. It is robust, full of vitality, of 
thrillingly beautiful quality, and he has 
an enunciation of the kind to serve as 
a model for all singers. His perform- 
ance of his second number, “Vision Fugi- 
tive” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” was 
the finest that the last decade has heard 
in Chicago. This was his high point. 
The Mason songs were interesting mere- 
ly because of their nature, and the first 
number, the recitative, “Tutto e dis- 
posto,” followed by the aria, “Aprite un 
po quegl’ occhi,” from Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni,” is not a good concert num- 
ber. The “Hérodiade” aria, however, 
was a memorable thing. 

The orchestral program had a de- 
cidedly Teutonic flavor. There was 
Weber’s “Oberon” Overture and Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony in the first half. 
In the second half there was the Sym- 
phonic Poem, “The Moldau,” by the Bo- 
hemian, Smetana. Beginning with next 
week the programs will be completely 
arranged by Eric DeLamarter. He an- 
nounces a long and interesting list of 
works by moedern French, Russian and 
Italian composers. 

The first povular concert of the sea- 
son by the orchestra took place on Nov. 
14. It followed the current history of 
these concerts by being a source of lav- 
ish entertainment, and with an audience 
decidedly more appreciative with ap- 
plause than those of the regular sub- 
scription series. Mr. DeLamarter won 
his audience as certainly and deftly as 

e has done with all the others he has 
faced this season. As a special feature, 
Louis Victor Saar appeared and repeated 
the direction of his “Suite Rococo.” 

F,. Wight Neumann’s series of Sun- 
day recitals was renewed after the epi- 
demic with a piano recital by Agnes 
Lapham at Kimball Hall, Nov. 10. 


Recital for Splendid Cause 


Allen Spencer’s annual piano recital, 
given Nov. 12 at the Playhouse, was for 
the benefit of the American Friends of 
As the expenses 
of the performance were met by the 
American Conservatory of Music, the 


proceeds were entirely net, and the sum 
attained amounted to practically the 
capacity intake of the theater. It was 
not completely a capacity audience, as 
some of the patrons contributed their 
money and not their presence, but as au- 
diences have run this season, it was a 
very respectable gathering. 

Quite apart from the philanthropic as- 
pect of the affair, the program was well 
worth hearing. Mr. Spencer is a well 
informed and studious musician, and he 
seldom fails to compile a program having 
the double merit of artistic value and 
novelty. He did not fail in this instance. 
Even when the names of the composers 
were known, their works were not. Mr. 
Spencer played three short Debussy 
pieces, “Fog,” “The Hills of Anacapri” 
and “The Little Shepherd,” which have 
not appeared on previous programs. 
There was the “Perpetual Motion” Etude 
by Alkan, not at all well known. There 
was the Lullaby from Percy Grainger’s 
“Tribute to Foster,” which Grainger 
himself played here a couple of seasons 
ago, but which no one else has attempted. 
Two of the numbers were dedicated to 
Mr. Spencer himself, Noble Cain’s 
“Etude Caprice,” of sprightly melody, 
and Leo Sowerby’s group of three ex- 
otic “Summer Beach Sketches.” Both 
these composers have been for some time 
in war service, Cain on the naval side, 
Sowerby as a bandmaster in the army. 

The high point of the recital was 
reached in César Franck’s Prelude, 
Chorale and Fugue. Here there was a 
fine reaction to the music, a performance 
that was propulsive and rhapsodical, 
balanced, logical and at the same time 
luminous and emotional. 

An interesting concert was given at 
the Illinois Theater, Nov. 10, the par- 
ticipants being Amy Emerson Neill, vio- 
linist; Francesco Daddi, tenor, and Mar- 
gery Maxwell, soprano. It was given 
under the auspices of the Agate Club for 
the benefit of the Off-the-Street Club, an 
organization which devotes itself to the 
well-being of 1000 poor children. There 
was a good audience, and the artists 
were lavishly received, a well-deserved 
tribute to the pleasure they gave by 
their performance. 

Burton Thatcher, baritone, will give a 
song recital at La Fayette, Ind., Nov. 
19. He has been engaged to sing in the 
forthcoming performance of Verdi’s 
“Requiem Mass” at Milliken University, 
Decatur, Ill. 

Reports from the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation are to the effect that there has 
been a sharp uprise in the purchase of 
season tickets this week. The optimistic 
trend began directly with the final and 
confirmed victory report. 

Graham Marr, baritone, and formerly 
a member of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, pleased an extensive audience 
with his song recital at the Parkway 
Hotel, Nov. 11. Mrs. Ella Dahl Rich 
was his accompanist. 

Selma Gogg, young American soprano, 
sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” from 
the balcony of the Chas. A. Stevens & 
Bros. store on Nov. 7. when the peace 
rumor reached Chicago, before hundreds 
of people. She responded to hearty ap- 
plause, singing “America.” On Thurs- 
day evening of this week Miss Gogg also 
presented a program before a large audi- 
ence in Unity Church, singing songs by 
Tchaikovsky, Carpenter and Fay Foster. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 





LIFT BAN IN SAN FRANCISCO 





Epidemic Causes Extension of Season— 
Giant “Sing” for War Campaign 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Nov. 11.—In 
spite of the fact that musical conditions 
received a serious setback at the opening 
of the season on account of the epidemic, 
managers are optimistic as to the 
eventual success of their undertakings 
and renewed activities are expected in 
the near future. The Board of Health 
has tentatively set this week as the end 
of the ban on theaters and, although 
people will be required to wear the gauze 
masks for some time, activities will be 
resumed. 

Conductor Hertz has announced that 
there is no cause for gloomy prognostica- 
tions about the symphony season and 
that the postponement for a few weeks 
ought not to have any unfavorable effect 


“Chorus. 


upon the concerts, as it will simply 
mean that the season will extend further 
into the spring than was originally in- 
tended. Most of the artists announced 
by the managers will fill their engage- 
ments here, but the dates have neces- 
sarily been changed to meet the condi- 
tions; so while experiencing a famine 
just at present, San Franciscans are 
looking forward to the vromised feast 
later. 

On Saturday a great mass meeting was 
held in Golden Gate Park when many thou- 
sands met in the interest of the United War 
Work campaign. The masks had no ef<ect 
on the enthusiasm which vented itself in 
cheers and songs. Addresses were made by 
prominent speakers while the audience sang 
patriotic songs under the leadership of Mme. 
Madge Dewitt who directed the International 
Marion Emmanuel Porcini sang the 
“Garibaldi Hymn” stirringly. A special band 
concert, conducted by Charles Cassasa, added 
to the interest of the occasion. E. M. B. 





MacDowell Symphony Club to Resume 
Rehearsals Under Max Jacobs 


The MacDowell Symphony Club, un- 
der the direction of Max Jacobs, was or- 
ganized last season with the object of 
promoting musical efficiency, routine and 
experience in orchestral playing. Over 
one hundred members have been bene- 
fited by these Sunday morning rehear- 
sals, some having already been engaged 
to play with leading orchestras. Profes- 
sional and non-professional players of 
both sexes are eligible for membership. 
Rehearsals will be held Sunday mornings 
at 10 o’clock, commencing Dec. 1, at the 
Yorkville Casino, 210 East Eighty-sixth 
Street, where all may apply for member- 


ship. 





Edward Schaaf has made a very able 
arrangement of the “Star-Spangled Banner,”’ 
which he has published. 
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RICHARD CZERWONKY 
IN ADMIRABLE DEBUT 





Richard Czerwonky, Violinist. Re- 
cital, Molian Hall, Afternoon, 
Nov. 13. Accompanist, Edgar 
A. Nelson. The Program: 


Bach, Chaconne; d’ Ambrosio, 
Concerto in B Minor; Spalding, 
Prelude in B Major; Hochstein, 
“Minuet in Olden Style’; Stoessel, 
“Humoresque”’; Macmillen, “Séré- 
nade Négre”’; Rode-Elman, “Etude 
Mélodique’”’; Gustav Saenger, “Im- 
provisation”; Enrico Polo, “Rev- 
erie’; Richard Czerwonky, 
“Dance.” 


it one felt that Mr. Czerwonky was 
enunciating the musical message of 
Bach. 

In the d’Ambrosio Concerto; a pleas- 
ing if scarcely important affair, he had 
plenty of opportunity to display his 
beautifully developed tone, a tone that 
reminds us of Kreisler’s, especially in 
the upper regions of the E string. The 
two groups of smaller pieces were also 
given notable performances. Mr. Czer- 
wonky deserves high praise for present- 
ing the Spalding - Hochstein - Stoessel- 
Maecmillen group, four American violin 
pieces by four American violinists, all 
in the army of the United States at the 
present time. The works were worth 
playing, and it was good to hear again 
Mr. Spalding’s’ Tristan-like Prelude in 
B Major, which ought to be in the réper- 
toire of concert violinists everywhere. 
The charming Hochstein Minuet was 
particularly well liked by the audience 











It was a pleasure to listen to the ad- 
mirable playing of Mr. Czerwonky last 
week, when he made his first recital ap- 
pearance in New York. That he was an 
accomplished violinist we knew, but we 
were not fully acquainted with his art, 
for he had been heard here only when 


the Minneapolis Orchestra made _ its 
Eastern visits, in incidental solo work 
as concertmaster of that symphonic or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Czerwonky is an artist of distin- 
guished attainments. Contrary to what 
one expects of a musician who has 
served as leader of the string body of a 
big orchestra, he shows nothing of aca- 
demie routine in his performance. His 
style is full, emotional, warm, and he 
possesses the technical equipment of the 
virtuoso of the twentieth century. His 
playing of the Bach Chaconne was one 
of the most thorough and engaging ex- 
positions of the great classic that we 
can remember; it had in it the big sweep 
that this music calls for, clarity of line 
and technical certainty, and all through 


and was repeated. So was the Saenger 
“Improvisation,” an excellent composi- 
tion, for which the composer, seated in 
the audience, rose to acknowledge the 
applause. The violinist closed his pro- 
gram with a spirited “Dance” of his own 
ecmposition. 

It should be recorded that Mr. Czer- 
wonky opened the recital with a fine 
performance of the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” He had in Edgar A. Nelson, of 
Chicago, an accompanist whose playing 
was masterly in every respect. 

A. W. K. 





Louisville Club Presents Gifted Singer 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 13.—The Wednesday 
Morning Musical Club presented Jean Knowl- 
ton, a charming singer, at the Y. M. C. A. 
Auditorium on Nov. 5. Miss Knowlton gave 
a costume recital of French, early English. 
Spanish and Italian songs before a good- 
sized audience, this being the first musical 
event allowed since the influenza ban. Miss 
Knowlton’s program was made up of pa- 
triotic and folk songs, and there was a com- 


pelling sincerity in her interpretations. Mrs. 
J. E. Whitney furnished excellent accom- 
paniments. H. P. 








BEHIND 
THE FRONT 


An operetta for amateurs 
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HE plot centers around the amusing and thrilling 
adventures of an American Red Cross Girl who 
has gone to France in search of the dashing young 


Dialogue and lyrics are witty; the music is catchy and 
Ww the action is rapid. 


Scene: France; 


HUMOR CHARACTERS: Five male, three female. 
FS Nn oe Og: a COSTUMES: The simplest, no special requirements. 
SCENERY: A French village square or interior. 
ACTI ON DANCING: The refrains of several numbers lend 
-- themselwes effectively to the arrangement of dances. 
MELODY ORCHESTRA: M.S. orchestration may be had from 
the publishers. 
Ww An evening’s entertainment. 
Especially suited for High School performance. 
Music by Score $1.00 net. 
JOHN MARTEL 
Book by Lyrics by 
Sei. 
L. MACKALL H.pIETZ THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. An any ani 


has captured her heart. Nothing could be 
interest at the present time. 


Time: The Present. 
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PIANO RECITAL 


Evening, November 29th 
AEOLIAN HALL 


Steinway Piano 








SUPERB RECITAL BY 
YSAYE AND ELMAN 


Eugen Ysaye and Mischa Elman, 
Violinists. Joint Recital, Hippo- 
drome, Evening, Nov. 17. Josef 
Bonime, Accompanist. The Pro- 
gram: 


Sonata in G Minor, VIII, Han- 
del; Concerto in B Minor, Bach; 
Suite, Maurice Moszkowski; “Pas- 
torale,’ “Sadness,” “Abandon,” 
“Cradle Song,’ “Midnight” and 
“Serenade,” Godard. 














Said to be the largest ever gathered 
together in this city for one recital was 
the monster audience which heard sev- 
eral duets performed by Ysaye and El- 


man on Sunday evening, Nov. 17. It 
probably broke records also for loudness 
of applause, though certainly not for in- 
telligent appreciation. Exactly the same 
thunder of clapping burst forth after 
the Godard duets as after the Bach 
double Concerto, and often a final note 
or chord was lost in the premature 
racket with which the audience signified 
its approval. 


The program was one of mighty inter- 
est. Both players are arch-romanticists, 
Ysaye presenting the dramatic and El- 
man the lyric side of the same sort of 
temperament. Ysaye, as always, consti- 
tuted himself the mouthpiece of a mes- 
sage of sound and fury, signifying much 
of strength and splendor; Elman was 
suave, elegant, the master of a tone 
shimmering like silks and satins. Their 
co-operation bore rich fruit. Neither 
pre-empted the first part, and their 
change of réles was especially interest- 
ing. 

While the Handel Sonata and the in- 
effably beautiful Bach Concerto were 
executed in masterly fashion, the pieces 
of the romanticist Moszkowski and 
Godard were better fitted to display the 
unique merits of the duetists. The two 
parts frequently paralleled each other in 
these selections, moving now in fifths, 
now in octaves, and demanded virtuosic 
feats of each performer. Spiccato, pizzi- 
cato, con sordino—more or less special 
technical tricks came with each new 
measure, and were sublimated into genu- 
ine poetry by the emotional and intel- 
lectual virtues of the players. 

A special word of commendation 
should be given Josef Bonime, the ac- 
companist. He tempered the wind to the 
shorn lamb with excellent taste, and is 
perhaps unique among accompanists in 
not becoming dull when renouncing the 
fortes toward which the modern pianist 
is all too kindly affectioned. D. J. T. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ SERIES 
BEGINS AUSPICIOUSLY 


Symphony Concerts for Young 
. People. Orchestra of the Sym- 
phony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, Nov. 
16. Soloist, Mabel Garrison, 
Soprano. The Program: 
Symphony No. 7, Beethoven; 
“Roxane’s” Air from “Cyrano,” 
Act I, Damrosch; Ballet Music 
from “Les Petits Riens,” Mozart; 
- “Je suis Titania” from “Mignon,” 
Thomas; Three Old Belgian Folk- 
Songs, transcribed for Orchestra, 
De Greef. 














On Saturday afternoon, Nov. 16, the 
first of this year’s Symphony Concerts 
for Young People drew an audience 
whose members were, on an average, 
some sixty years young, to judge from 
the number of gray and white heads 
which turned eagerly toward the plat- 
form as Dr. Damrosch fired the opening 
shot by remarking, “Well, my dear 
young friends, the war is over!” In the 
little speech which followed, Beethoven 
and patriotism were agreeably joined to- 
gether. It is good to remember that 
war can no longer threaten to put them 
asunder. 

As at the orchestra’s previous concerts 
of this season, a slight lack of unity 
among the strings was in evidence and 
made the performance in some respects 
less spirited than usual with this organ- 
ization. The young people of from six 
to sixty years were, however, extremely 
pleased with all the offerings. Miss 
Garrison and the conductor shared the 
applause after her first solo, which did 
not show her voice to as good advan- 
tage as the “Mignon” number. The Mo- 
zart ballet music from “The Little Noth- 
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The greatest sacred song the war has produced! Ministers are using this text, so order the song to-day!—We have also a 


Christmas song by the same composer, ‘‘THERE WERE SHEPHERDS.”’ 
Thanksgiving and Xmas anthems too! 


songs on approval. We have them! 


HAROLD FLAMMER 
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PUBLISHER 
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56 WEST 45th ST., N. Y. 





ings” was charmingly executed as an 
accompaniment to the dropping of little 
silver nothings into United War Work 
Campaign .baskets. 

Closing the program was a novelty, a 
group of Belgian folk-songs transcribed 
for orchestra by De Greef. The first 
was originally a setting for words re- 
counting the fate of a rose which be- 
came—to speak in mixed metaphors—a 
wall-flower; the second, a dialogue be- 
tween one Mary Ann and a soldier of some 
centuries past; the third, a sort of melo- 
dic menace to the statue of himself which 
the Duke of Alva had set up in Brussels 
during the Spanish occupation of the 
Netherlands. They proved pleasant and 
were well received. D. 2. TF. 





Gives Supper for Ysaye and Elman 


After their joint violin recital in the Hip- 
podrome Sunday night, Nov. 17, Eugene 
Ysaye and Mischa Elman were entertained 
at supper in the music room in the Biltmore 
Hotel by R. F. Pearce of London, England, a 
wealthy business man who is a great lover 
of music. Among those present were Mr. 
and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Mann, Mr. and Mrs. Saul Elman, Minna El- 
man, Gabriel Ysaye, Mme. Ganna Walska 


Jean Cooper, Mme. Alys lULarreyne, Lydia 
Lyndgren, Florence Walton, Lulu and Minnie 
Breid, Sam Franko and many others. 
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INITIAL RUBINSTEIN CONCERT 


Martha Atwood and Messrs. Arnold and 
Evans Inaugurate Club’s Season 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, inaugurated 
its season on Nov. 16 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria with a musicale. A large num- 
ber of guests and members attended. The 
program, which opened with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and “Praise God 
from Whom All Blessings Flow,” in- 
cluded patriotic and standard numbers. 
The artists were Martha Atwood, so- 
prano; Norman Arnold, tenor; Greek 
Evans, baritone, who sang a group of 


war songs, dnd Capt. Herbert C. 
Mathias, who gave an interesting ad- 
dress. 

The first evening concert of this season is 
to be given on Dec. 10 in the Waldorf, with 
the Club Choral of 150 voices uiider the di- 
rection of William Rogers Chapman, musical 
director. The chorus will interpret twelve 
part-songs—all sung for the first time. Rosa 
Raisa will be the soloist. 





Mr. Maazel a Pupil of Godowsky 


It was erroneously stated two weeks ago 
in MusICcCAL AMERICA, in reviewing the New 
York recital of Marvin Maazel,’ that the 
gifted young pianist was a pupil of Joseffy. 
Mr. Maazel is a pupil of Leopold Godowsky. 
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ducing Piano preserves forever the playing 
of the great pianists of today. Tone for 
tone; tempo for tempo, each minute ca- 
dence will come to you with the glowing 
magnetism of the gifted artist. 


Imagine an instrument which produces 
the playing of temperamental concert 
pianists so faithfully as to convince the 
most experienced musicians! The Ampico 
does this, as proved again and again in 
public Comparison Recitals, at which some 
of the greatest living Pianists have par- 
ticipated in a direct comparison of their 
playing with the Ampico’s reproductions. 
It has made the genius of the concert ar- 
tist as enduring as the marble of the sculp- 
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CONDUCTOR METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
(ELEVENTH CONSECUTIVE SEASON) 


VOCAL COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO—IN ALL MODERN LANGUAGES 





Among those who have coached and are now coaching with Mr. Hageman 
are: Alda, Bori, Braslau, Case, Destinn, Farrar, Hempel, Homer, Macbeth, 
Matzenauer, Melba, Mason, Rappold, Bonci, Amato, Botta, Hinshaw, Martinelli, 
Martin, Ruysdael, Sembach, Scotti and others. 


accompanying. 


Mr. Hageman will also accept a limited number of pupils for the study of 
Tel. 3407 Col. 
Applications to M. Myers, Sec’y, 304 W. 7ist St., New York 
© Mishkin 








ORCHESTRAS VISIT CAPITAL 


Seidel Heard with Stokowski Forces— 
Messager’s Men Play Again 


WASHIIU.GTON, D. C., Nov. 13.—The 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra opened 
its concert series before a capacity audi- 
ence. Under the baton of Leopold Sto- 
kowski, the concert opened with the 
“Star-Spangled . Banner,” 
followed the brilliant overture, “Gwen- 
doline,”’ Chabrier, and the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth Symphony. The audience was 
highly enthusiastic. As the _ soloist, 
Toscha Seidel electrified his hearers with 
his artistic interpretation of Brahms’s 
Violin Concerto in D 

The return of the Société des Concerts 
du Conservatoire de Paris by popular 
demand, under the local management of 
T. Arthur Smith, was as enthusiastic 


‘an occasion as that body’s initial appear- 


ance. Under André Messager, the or- 
chestra offered an attractive program, 
consisting of “Patrie” Overture, Bizet; 
Fifth Symphony, Beethoven; “L’Appren- 
ti Sorcier,” Dukas, and “Le Carnaval 
Romain,” Berlioz. The soloist was M. 
Pollain, ’cellist, who offered the Lalo 
Concerto in D. His technique was clear, 
his tone-coloring appealing and his in- 
terpretative powers effective. This or- 
chestra inaugurated the Sunday after- 
noon concerts which promise to play an 
important part in musical life in Wash- 
ington this winter. W. Hz. 


FIRST MT. VERNON MUSICALE 








May Peterson and Samuel Gardner Give 
Initial Program of Church Series 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., Nov. 12.—The 
first of a series of three musicales pre- 
sented by the board of trustees of the 
First Baptist Church was given last 
evening in the church auditorium. May 
Peterson, the charming soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Sam- 
uel Gardner, the young American violin- 
ist, were the artists, Mr. Gardner taking 
the place of Salvatore de Stefano, the 
Italian harpist, who was indisposed. 

Miss Peterson’s exquisite art made most 
attractive Ciampi’s ‘‘Cancone,’’ two old 
Scotch songs and the Mozart ‘“Alleluia!”’ as 
her first group. Debussy’s ‘“‘Noél des en- 
fants’’ and Bruneau’s ‘‘La Pavane”’ showed 
her at home in the modern French field, with 
which she linked Balakireff’s ‘‘Russian Cradle 
Song’”’ and .a Russian folksong, ‘‘Three Cav- 
aliers,”’’ arranged by Kurt Schindler. She 
scored again in a group in English, including 
songs by La Forge, Mallinson, Moore, Crist 
and Neidlinger. Her lovely voice and finished 
interpretative power made all her offerings 
most enjoyable and she was heartily wel- 
comed. Mr. Gardner won marked approval 
for his splendid playing. Francis Moore was 
the efficient accompanist. 





Roanoke (Va.) Music Teachers Organize 
to Stimulate City’s Music 


ROANOKE, VA., Nov. 2.—An interest- 
ing meeting of the music teachers of this 
city was held recently at which time the 
Music Teachers’ Association was organ- 
ized. The following officers were elected: 


Mr. Ever- 


Mrs. D. W. Meadows, president ; 





after which . 


ard Calthrop, vice-president; Blanch Deal, 
recording secretary; Daisy Wingfield, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Maude Gorman, 
treasurer, and G. H. Baker, press correspond- 
ent. 


The object of this association is to 
encourage co-operation among the teach- 
ers and to stimulate a high standard of 
music. The organization has already 
taken up some definite work, the first 
object being to have the public schools 
give credit to the students for the out- 
side study of music. To this end peti- 
tions, both from the association and the 
Thursday Morning Music Club, have 
been presented to the local School Board, 
as well as to the State Board of Educa- 
tion, which it is hoped will be produc- 
tive of good results. 





Werrenrath’s Concert Calendar Crowded 


Reinald Werrenrath has started his winter 
season with a rush of engagements, having 
fourteen dates the first five weeks, Starting 
in Dayton, O., Nov. 12, he apepars as soloist 
of the Chicago Symphony, Nov. 15 and 16 in 
Chicago. From there he goes on a North- 
western trip, appearing in Moorhead, Minn., 
Nov. 20; Superior, Wis., on the 22d; Winni- 
peg, Man., on the 25th, and Nov. 27 he ap- 
pears in Minneapolis. The baritone then re- 
turns to New York on Dec. 3, to sing the 
“Vita Nuova’ with the New York Oratorio 
Society. Three Pennsylvania engagements 
follow—Dec. 4 in Punxsutawney, Pa.; the 6th 
in Uniontown, and the 9th in Scranton. Dec. 
12 he appears in Morgantown, W. Va.; the 
13th in Cleveland, and the 17th finds him 
reappearing in Chicago. 

New York will hear Mr. Werrenrath 
throughout the season at many important 
concerts. 





Julia Allen Sings for Men in Training 
at Princeton University 


Julia Allen, soprano, was welcomed at 
Princeton on Saturday, Nov. 9, in a program 
given to the men in training at Princeton fo: 
the naval service. Lieut.-Commander Neill 
in charge of the school, Admiral and Mrs 
Goodrich and Dean West and Mrs. West 
were present and joined in the hearty ap- 
plause accorded the singer in her presenta- 
tion of an admirably arranged program. 
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Little Advancement Made in the 
Vocal Profession, Says Mr. Myer 














Veteran Teacher Says That, Ex- 
cept in Interpretation, We 


Have Made No Gains in a 
Hundred Years 


EATTLE, WASH., Nov. 9.—Seattle 

is becoming each summer the Mecca 
of Eastern musicians who are called here 
by the salubrious climate. One of the 
well-known New York vocal teachers 
who makes this journey each year is Ed- 
mund J. Myer, who returned to New 
York the first of October after three 
months of successful work here, having 
pupils from California, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana North Dakota, Sydney, N. S. 
W., Chicago, Kansas, Mississippi, Brit- 
ish Columbia and England, and many 
Seattle students. 

When I called on Mr. Myer before he 
started for New York we spoke first of 
the war and I asked if he were an Amer- 
ican. He replied: “Very much so. I 
was born in Pennsylvania near Gettys- 
burg, and as a small boy played on the 
ground where was afterward fought one 
of the greatest battles of the Civil War. 
My grandfather, ninety years old at the 
time, sat on the porch of his house and 
watched the battle of Gettysburg. The 
building is now used for a soldiers’ or- 
phans’ home. My son is now in service, 
stationed at Vancouver, Wash. 


We then spoke of Mr. Myer’s work 
and where he had studied. 

“When I was less than twenty years 
of age I went to New York City and be- 
gan vocal study. I tried nine prominent 
teachers in the metropolis, gathering in- 
teresting knowledge from each one, but 
still there always seemed something lack- 
ing. I finally secured a book by Charles 
Lunn of London, and from his principles 
worked out a method of voice study. At 
this time there was a publication called 
“Warner’s Vocal Magazine,” which con- 
tained many instructive articles which I 
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of 
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American Baritone 


December 10, St. Louis 
Pageant Choral Society 


December 12, Cleveland 
Singers’ Club (Reengagement) 


December 14, Athens, O., 
Woman’s Choral Club 





Edmund J. Myer, Well Known Teacher of 
Many Popular Singers 


absorbed with interest. Still I kept on 
studying and took a trip to Europe, 
where I saw all the noted teachers. Re- 
member this was many years ago—to be 
exact, forty-five years ago. Dr. Ephraim 
Cutter, whom I met at this time, was 
enthusiastic on these new ideas. 

“I wrote my first book, ‘Truths of Im- 
portance to Vocalists,’ in 1883. One of 
my former teachers came to see me after 
this book was published and I had the 
unique experience of a pupil giving his 
teacher lessons. I decided I would never 
write any more, but my friends said I 
could not keep from writing, which seems 
to be true, for I have written many more 
books—“Voice Training Exercises’ and 
‘The Voice’ (1886), ‘Vocal Reinforce- 
ment’ (1891), ‘Position and Action in 
Singing’ (1897), ‘The Renaissance of 
Vocal Art’ (1902), ‘The Vocal Instructor’ 
(1913), and ‘A Revelation to the Vocal 
World’ (1917), this last book dedicated 
to my pupil, Theo Karle. 

“T have had many interesting expe- 
riences, for I was one of the examining 
throat specialists at the Metropolitan 
Opera House under Dr. Whitfield Wood 
years ago; I was the founder of the ‘Na- 
tional Summer School of Music’ at Lake 
Chautauqua and Round Lake, N. Y., 
where I taught for nine seasons. 

“How did I happen to come to Seattle? 
Well, after teaching for thirty years in 
New York City I was pretty well tired 
out and thought I would go somewhere 
and rest. The West called me, and in 
1906 I came to Seattle. Of course I was 
soon busy in musical circles here, and 
seeing the need of such an organization 
I was instrumental in starting the 
‘Northwest Music Teachers Association,’ 
out of which has come the ‘Washington 
State Music Teachers Association; I or- 
ganized the ‘Clef Club,’ composed of the 
prominent professional men musicians of 
the city, and was the president of the 
club for two years; I helped to organize 
the ‘Clef Club’ in New York City forty 
years ago. I also helped to start the 
‘People’s Chorus’ in Seattle, which did 
good work for a number of years.” 

“Where my system is essentially dif- 
ferent from others is that we secure the 
true form and adjustment which artistic 
tone demands, and the balance of two 
forces—the motor power and the resist- 


“Except in interpretation the vocal 
profession is just where it was one hun- 
dred years ago; ninety-five per cent of 
singers’ troubles come from wrong 
thoughts and action. Too little time is 
spent with the teacher. Find a good 
teacher and stick to him. I believe in 
supervised practice. Too many teachers 
work for effect and not cause, and do not 
hear tone properly. I think I have the 
only logically formulated system in 
print. 

“Oh, yes! I shall be back next sum- 
mer. Mrs. Myer and my daughter Ethel 
will be with me as usual and in the 
meantime Prof. Clifford W. Kantner, 
who is my successor here, will teach my 
method in Seattle.” 

ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





CONCERT BY SAILOR QUINTET 





Great Lakes Men Play in La Porte, Ind., 
in Navy Relief Concert 


LA PorTE, IND., Nov. 8.—The Great 
Lakes Quintet on Wednesday evening 
gave a superbly interpreted program of 
chamber music. The first number was 
a Suite for two violins and piano by 
Moszkowski, played with fine musician- 
ship by Herman Felber, Jr., first violin; 
Carl Fasshauer, second violin, and at the 
piano was John Doane, formerly head of 
the organ department at Northwestern 
Conservatory at Evanston. Mr. Doane 
is a popular accompanist among Chicago 
musicians, is a pupil of Edwin Lemare 
and was organist at the First Congre- 
gational Church in Evanston before his 
enlistment. 

A String Quartet in G Minor by Grieg 
displayed the splendid co-operation of 
the four artists. The ’cello solos, a Cho- 
pin Etude and a Polonaise of Popper, 
gave Walter Brauer ample opportunity 
to use the rich tones of his instrument 
to excellent effect. The final number, a 
Quintet by Dohnanyi, again showed the 
rare and excellent musicianship of the 
Great Lakes artists. These men are 
touring the country in the interests of 
the Navy Relief Society. They are now 
en route to New York to give two pro- 
grams in A¢olian Hall. M. F. 





GAINES LEAVES COLUMBUS 





Well-Known Teacher and Composer 
Goes to Detroit as Organist 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Nov. 5.—Samuel 
Richard Gaines, teacher and composer, 
has had a very advantageous call to De- 
troit, where he has accepted the position 
of organist and choir director in one of 
the leading churches. Mrs. Gaines 
(Charlotte Miller Gaines) is also a 
teacher of singing and will finish out the 
year with Mr. Gaines’s pupils in Colum- 
bus, joining her husband in the early 
spring. 

Margaret Crawford, contralto of the 
Grand Stock Company of singers, has 
been engaged as solo contralto at the 
First Methodist Church, beginning her 
services Sunday, Nov. 3. Miss Craw- 
ford came here early last summer with 
the Light Opera Company at the Olen- 
tangy Park Theater. The company be- 
came so popular that a demand for the 
continuance of the performances in- 
duced the manager to lease the Grand 
Opera House and continue the stock 
company throughout the year. 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Applaud Courboin in Recital at Oberlin 
Conservatory 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Nov. 9—The first artist re- 
cital this year at the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music was given on Nov. 5 by Charles M 
Courboin, the Belgian organist. Mr. Cour- 
boin’s program consisted of ‘‘Passacaglia” in 
C Minor, Bach; “Pastorale’”’ in G from Sec- 
ond Symphony, by Widor; “Scherzo Canta- 
bile,” by Lefebure-Wely ; “Chorale,” No. 3, by 
César Franck; “Benediction Nuptiale,” Saint- 





SAN JOSE PLANS 
MEMORIAL BUILDING 


Huge Auditorium Will Be Dedi- 
cated to Men Who Fell 
in Battle 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 8.—San José is 
to have a living monument in memory of 
her boys who have given their lives for 
the cause of democracy. A municipal 
auditorium, housing a municipal organ, 
will be erected and dedicated to the mem- 
ory of those boys who do not return 
from the fields of battle. Such is the 
plan now being presented to our leading 
citizens and civic organizations, and the 
enthusiasm with which the idea is being 
received leaves no doubt as to its suc- 
cessful culmination. 

The idea originated with William Ed- 
ward Johnson, one of San José’s most 
prominent musicians, who is a man of 
many practical ideas and possesses the 
initiative and ability necessary to car- 
rying out such a project. San José has 
long needed a suitable concert audito- 
rium and community center. It seems 
most fitting that a war which has devel- 
oped the slogan, “A singing army is a 
fighting army,” and has caused the people 
to learn that music can no longer be re- 
garded as a luxury, but as a vital neces- 
sity, should be the means of bringing 
about a fulfilment of that long-felt need. 

In an interview with MusicaAL AMER- 
ICA’S correspondent, Mr. Johnson out- 
lined his plans and expressed the hope 
that the auditorium would be a true 
community project. The campaign for 
funds will be carried on in much the 
same way that the money for the dif- 
ferent war funds has been collected, and 
that will include a house-to-house can- 
vass by the Woman’s Mobilized Army, so 
that every man, woman and child will 
have the opportunity to contribute to 
this living monument. A mass meeting 
will be held, to which all of the local 
business and social organizations will 
be invited for the purpose of discussing 
all necessary plans. The Music Teach- 
ers’ Association has been asked to start 
investigations concerning a desirable or- 
gan. The auditorium will be opened 
with a big community “sing,” led by a 
chorus of school children, in connection 
with a dedicatory memorial service. 

Ruth Esther Cornell, one of San José’s 
most prominent musical artists, was re- 
cently married to Paul Cook, a surgeon 
in the United States Navy. She will 
reside in Philadelphia for the present, 
where her husband is stationed. Mrs. 
Cook is noted in music circles here as 
a pianist, composer and accompanist. 

_ Ruth Lloyd has resigned as second vio- 
linist of the Pacific Ladies’ String Quar- 
tet, and Louise Curtner has been selected 
for the position. 

Mrs. Howard Tennyson, soprano, has 
been engaged as soloist at First Church 
of Christ (Scientist), to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Chester 
Herold, who held the position for many 
years. M. M. F. 








Boston, Oct. 28.—The name of Theodore 
Cella, harpist, was accidentally omitted from 
the list of the reorganized faculty of the 
Longy School published in the fall issue. 
Elizabeth Siedoff will also be one of the 
school. accompanists, taking the place of 
Alice Siever who has gone to New York. 
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Belaieff, the Maecenas of Russian Music: 


His Achievements and Idiosyncrasies 














(CPI ELAIEFF, no less than Glinka, 

has provided an example of how 
any race which has innate musical sensi- 
bilities may be assisted to establish a 
national musical individuality,” says Mr. 
Montagu-Nathan, writing of the “Me- 
cenas of Russian Music” in the Music 
Quarterly. 

Besides discovering Glazounoff and 
Scriabine and assisting numerous other 
artists, the great patron undertook in 
the cause of music many worthy enter- 
prises which were perpetuated after his 
death in annual prizes for works of na- 
tive composers; the Belaieff Edition, 
which has published to the world a tre- 
mendous amount of music of all sorts; 
the Russian Symphony Concerts, of 
which ten were provided each year; an 
annual chamber music competition, and 
finally a fund for needy musicians. That 
these benefactions, particularly that pro- 
viding for the publication of Russian 
works, met a distinct need is evident: 


“Liadoff refers in one of his letters to 
a publisher who had just paid him a 
trifle for a composition ‘with the air of 
having purchased all the Russian music 
in the world,’ while Rimsky-Korsakoff 
not only recalls that Bessel, to whom he 
was obliged to turn when the Belaieff 
Edition was too overburdened to under- 
take publication of his opera, ‘Tsar Sal- 
tan,’ offered him an amount which the 
composer considered meager, but states, 
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W. J. Henderson in the Sun: 


James Huneker in the Times: 


characteristics are familiar. 


color and nuance. 


suous cantilena. 


Pitts Sanborn in the Globe: 
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unsurpassed. 


ineffable fascination which is in that grace. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
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His greatest skill lies in the delicate moulding of mezzo- 
forte and pianissimo, in his sparkling staccato and sen- 


Aside from Mr. Ysaye, only Mr. Thibaud of the whole 
brotherhood commands something of that indefinable 
but clearly recognized quality, the “‘grand style.’’ More- 
over, in penetrating insight into the music he plays, ex- 
quisiteness of emotional response, beauty and expressive- 
ness of tone, and nobility and elegance of delivery, he is 


No violinist is better equipped, if indeed quite so well, 
to reveal not only the supreme grace of Mozart, but the 


furthermore, that when Belaieff ap- 
proached Bessel with a view to acquir- 
ing one or two numbers of ‘Prince Igor,’ 
which Borodine had foolishly sold sep- 
arately for a mere song, the price named 
was £300, or £100 more than the amount 
offered to Rimsky-Korsakoff for the 
whole of ‘Tsar Saltan.’ ” 


Donor Not Uncriticized 


Despite the good that Belaieff’s be- 
quests have done, they have not gone 
uncriticized. The donor “expressly de- 
creed that the quality of the work was 
to be the sole consideration when dealing 
either with the Prize Fund, the publish- 
ing concern or the concert scheme . . . 
and insisted, moreover, that technica 
capability was not sufficient to consti- 
tute worth in a composition, but that 
evidence of creative inspiration must be 
present—an utterance which provoked 
from Balakireff (who never forgave 
Belaieff for his success in gathering up 
the fragments of the older circle and 
revitalizing it) the cynical observation 
that clinking one’s purse would be more 
likely to attract spongers than genius.’” 

Like the jealous master-spirit of the 
early nationalistic movement, critics 
have tended to attack Belaieff’s stipula- 
tion for quality. “There is the question 
of a necessary disparity between the 
secret awards made during Belaieff’s 
lifetime and those which are allotted by 
the Committee of Trustees. Must not 
the standard of quality be of necessity 
too elastic, it is asked, if it must fluctu- 
ate between that of a person having a 
comparatively small technical knowledge 
and that of a committee of experts? 


Carnegie Hall Audience Swayed by the Incomparable 


THIBAUD 


Acclaimed by Press and Public in a Distinct 
and Unique Class by Himself 


He is an artist, as has frequently been said in this place, of sound quality, who possesses not only 
technical resource but dignity, taste and elegance in all his playing. 


Mr. Thibaud played with his accustomed finesse, charm and musical grasp of his material. His 
His ductile tone and smooth technique are ever grateful to the ear. 
He was at his topmost in the Mozart work in which purity of phrasing and feeling were welded. 


H. E. Krehbiel in the Tribune: 

He is a master of the finer things of the violinist’s art—of finished phrasing, of tonal beauty, of 
His bowing is flexible and perfectly controlled, giving to his tone that’ speaking 
quality which clothes his least phrase with distinction. 
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. - « The result if this elasticity, it 
is contended, is to draw a very wide 
circle ’round the word ‘quality’—so wide 
as to embrace quite ordinary merit.” 

That Belaieff had, to a certain innocu- 
ous extent, the defects of his qualities is 
shown by an anecdote related by Yas- 
trebtseff. “The publisher refused to al- 
low the insertion of instrumental ‘cues’ 
in the piano scores of operas and sym- 
phonies, on the ground that certain 
critics had been known to view their re- 
sponsibilities so lightly as to sit at home 
and write estimates of the orchestration 
of music which they had only heard in 
their own rendering at the domestic in- 
strument!” 


Belaieff and Scriabine 


If idiosyncratic, Belaieff was at any 
rate kindly to a high degree. When he 
“learned of Scriabine’s small capacity 
for business he suggested that he might 
be introduced to the composer’s family 
and journeyed to Moscow for the pur- 
pose. Scriabine’s grandmother and 
aunt, with whom he then lived, were 
charmed with their charge’s benefactor, 
and the happiest of relations were at 
once established—the aunt becoming 
manager to her unpractical nephew. On 
Scriabine’s marriage, which Belaieff, 
who was no ladies’ man, was inclined to 
oppose, he, nevertheless, did all he could 
to make their path comfortable without 
disclosing the source of the welcome aid 
they received. 

“Again, in his earliest intercourse with 
Liadoff, Belaieff discovered the composer 
to be a man of the loftiest ideals and one 
who had but the vaguest ideas of busi- 
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the Punch and Judy Theater, the one grou 
would have been well worth going far to 


fog of 
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Featured by 


Lydia F erguson 


Scores emphatic success at her New York Recital 
November 10th 


“Had Lydia Ferguson sung no other interesting songs at her recital yesterday afternoon at 


ear. 
heart, the small masterpieces appealed as only the real things in art appeal. . . Miss 
Ferguson conceived them in a charming spirit. 
in her plain peasant costume, her pretty head bound in a white ’kerchief. 
also, and sang them well; but the little songs of Brittany that ‘stop without ending,’ as the 
singer explained, will be remembered by the hearers when the others have disappeared in the 
many recitals.”.—New York Evening Post. 


Address Secretary, 125 West 86th Street, New York 
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BRITTANY 


Dey in Bretagne,’ five songs from Brittany, 
nchantingly simple, naif songs from the 


She also presented a fitting picture to the eye 
She sang art songs 
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ness matters. Liadoff was a man of 
singularly retiring disposition and he 
hated everything connected with money. 
When he married, Belaieff saw that this 
state of affairs could not be permitted tc 
continue, and he delivered an admoni- 
tion. But as the Benedict was a particu. 
larly secretive person and had deter. 
mined that the atmosphere of profes- 
sionalism should never pentrate into his 
domestic life, it was somewhat difficult 
to ascertain how he was faring. He hac 
not even introduced Belaieff to his wife. 
and none of the other musician friend: 
ever met her. But Belaieff was not t 
be denied the privilege. Ringing the bel 
one day, he concocted so rambling : 
message for the absent Liadoff that the« 
servant was unable to grasp its purport 
and was obliged to call her mistress 
The worthy publisher’s reputation fo. 
intolerance toward women was not up 
held on this occasion, and he left th« 
flat with a general invitation, which Lia. 
doff afterward cordially indorsed.” 


A Comparison 


Of course, a comparison with the Bala 
kireff Circle was inevitable and this is 
how Mr. Montagu-Nathan makes it: 
“The difference between the original Bal. 
akireff evenings and the nights (they 
were frequently entire nights) at Be- 
laieff’s consists rather in the type of 
musician attending them than in the 
manner in which they were conducted. 
‘The Balakireff Circle,’ says Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, ‘was composed of musicians 
whose technique was that of amateurs. 
. . .  Belaieff’s Circle, on the other 
hand, consisted of musicians and com- 
posers by education and training. The 
Balakireff Circle was revolutionary and 
was indifferent to all music previous to 
the era of Beethoven—the Belaieff Circle 
esteemed not only its musical fathers, 
but its grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers, even unto Palestrina. The 
Balakireff Circle was exclusive and in- 
tolerant, the Belaieff Circle was liberal 
and eclectic.’ 

“The musical pabulum at the ‘Fridays’ 
ranged, as Liadoff informs us, between 
the earliest of the classics and the ‘fu- 
turism’ of the moment, which at the 
time of the patron’s death, when the 
meetings came to an end, happens to 
have been the music of Debussy. The 
presence of Stassoff, who under the old 
régime had evinced an implacable hatred 
of the classics, but who had now become 
so zealous a convert as to go by the 
nickname of ‘Bach,’ generally implied 
that one of the later Beethoven quartets 
would be performed. 

“At the other pole of the musical field 
stand certain episodes such as that which 
took place on the occasion when the meal 
was preceded by a surprise performance 
of the ‘B-La-F’ Quartet (on Nov. 23, 
1886, the saint’s day), by which the host 
was enraptured, and some odd entertain- 
ments in which mechanical music boxes 
and puppets—a class of toy for which 
Belaieff appears to have had a penchant 
—took a prominent part. Even ‘this 
primitive sort of music was productive 
of something worthy of publication and 
Liadoff’s charming little piano piece, 
‘Tabakerka’ (snuff-box), which is to be 
rendered, we observe, ‘awtomaticamente, 
was inspired by one of these divertisse- 
ments.” 





Cc. C. N. Y. Organ Recitals Resumed 


The organ recitals given for the last ten 
years by Samuel A. Baldw:n, professor of 
music at the College of the City of New 
York, were resumed on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 10, at St. Luke’s Church at Convent 
Avenue and 141st Street. As announced in 
MusicAL AMERICA recently, the recitals, 
which have been given in the great hall of 
the college, were discontinued owing to the 
military training activities which required 
the use of the recital hall. ‘Through the 
courtesy of St. Luke’s Church, Professor 
Baldwin has been enabled to continue his 
series. On Sunday afternoon he played 
Eugene Thayer’s Sonata No. 5 in C Minor, the 
Andante from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphon) 
and Bach’s Toccata in F as his principal 
numbers and also compositions by Martini, 
Guilmont, Lynarksi, Liadoff and Vierne. The 
recitals will be continued weekly on Sundays 
at 4 o’clock until further notice. 





Singers’ Club Begins Season’s Work 

The Singers’ Club, Frank S.° Hastines 
president, has resumed rehearsals for its s'*- 
teenth season, and will continue under © 
Waring Stebbins, conductor. This club !:25 
been affected by the war to the extent 0! 
losing nineteen members and has one g.!4 
star on its service flag, but new chorist’!s 
have come in. 





“Land Army,” a marching song, dedicated 
to the Woman’s Land Army, composed PY 
Nina Brandreth, has been published recert!Y 
by J. F. Schroeder, New York. 
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VYAME COMMISSION 
FOR DENVERiMUSIC 


Mayor Appoints Group to Act in 
Advisory Capacity for Muni- 
cipal Program 


DENVER, COL., Nov. 9.—This week has 
vitnessed some momentous changes and 
nnovations in the conduct of Denver’s 
1unicipal music program. First came 
he granting of an indefinite leave of 
bsence to Clarence Reynolds, city organ- 
:t and director of the municipal chorus, 
n order that he might obey a request 
rom the commanding officer of the 
Marine Corps that he be inducted into 
ervice as bandmaster of the Marine 
orps, Tenth Regimental Band. 
Almost simultaneously with the an- 
ouncement of Mr. Reynolds’s departure 
ame the information that Mayor Mills 
ad appointed Lawrence R. Whipp of 
this city to preside at the municipal or- 
can during the remainder of the winter 
season, and John C. Wilcox will direct 
the municipal chorus. Two days later 


Mayor Mills announced the appointment 
of a Municipal Music Commission of 
five members to act in an advisory capac- 
ity with regard to the entire program of 
municipal music. The members of this 
commission are Henry Houseley, dean 
of Denver organists and one of the city’s 
leading conductors and composers; 
frank E. ‘Shepard, Blanche Dingley- 
Mathews, Charles E. Wells and Fred R. 
Wright. It may be assumed that a com- 
mission of such personnel will make a 
careful study of Denver’s musical facil- 
ities and opportunities and outline a pro- 
gram that will realize the best possible 
returns from our municipal resources in 
this field. 

Mr. Whipp, the new organist, is recog- 
nized as a musician and performer of 
uncommon gifts. His first appearance 
will be at the Sunday concert of Nov. 17. 
Mr. Whipp is a brother of Hartridge 
Whipp, baritone, who has recently so im- 
preaamy himself upon the public of the 
cast. 

Mr. Wilcox will at once take up re- 
hearsal of “The Messiah,” the prepara- 
tion of which by the Municipal Chorus 
for the scheduled performance gn Dec. 
19 was delayed for six weeks by the in- 
fluenza epidemic. The postponed date 
of performance is not yet announced, but 
it can hardly be before late February or 
early March. Meanwhile the chorus will 
appear frequently at the municipal Sun- 
day concerts in part-songs and as a lead- 
ing body for community “sings,” which 
will hereafter be a feature of each con- 
cert. 

Simultaneously with his appointment 
as director of the Municipal Chorus, Mr. 
Wileox was named Liberty Chorus direc- 
tor for the city and county of Denver 
under the Colorado State Council of De- 
fense. There will be the closest co-oper- 
ation between the city government and 
the Council of Defense in the conduct of 





community singing, and the Community 
Chorus will also be, in effect, the Liberty 
Chorus unit in this locality. The first 
big Liberty “sing” under the co-operative 
plan will be given in the City Audi- 
torium on Thanksgiving afternoon; when 
the organ, a brass quartet, the Munic- 
ipal Chorus and the massed church 
choirs of the city will unite with the 
audience in patriotic, religious and pop- 
ular songs. 

During the weeks of the epidemic ban 
we missed three scheduled concerts— 
one in Robert Slack’s subscription course 
when the Grand Opera Quartet was an- 
nounced and two in the municipal series 
when Paul Althouse and the Reed Miller 
Quartet were to have appeared. 

Hattie Louise Sims, whose efficient di- 
rection of the Tuesday Musical Club 
Chorus some years ago is still remem- 
bered, is training a chorus of young 
women in the employ of one of the larg- 
est department stores of this city, thus 
contributing to the nationwide move- 
ment for carrying the influence of music 
into industrial life. J. C. W. 





GARRISON WINS PORTLAND, ME. 


Soprano Gives First of Municipal Con- 
certs—Organ Numbers by Macfarlane 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 7.—Owing to the 
postponement of Arthur Hackett’s ap- 
pearance, last evening’s concert with 
Mabel Garrison opened the municipal 
series. Miss Garrison was in an espe- 
cially happy mood and charmed her au- 
dience even more than last year. Her 
first number was “The Virgin’s Plaint,” 
sung with organ and adapted from an 
old Spanish mystery play by Schindler. 
The remainder of her program included 
“The Bell Song” from “Lakmé”; a de- 
lightful group. of French songs, including 
“Mandoline,” by Dupont; “A un Jeune 
Gentilhomme,” Roussel; “L’Ombre des 
Arbres,” Debussy, and “Vous dansez, 
Marquise,” Lemaire, and a group of 
folk-songs of various nations, in which 
she showed great versatility. 

Will C. Macfarlane was in fine form 
in his organ numbers: Rollo Maitland’s 
“Concert Overture,” Bach’s Fugue in A 
Minor, Wilkes’s “A Song of the Night” 
and Stoughton’s suite, “In India.” 
George Siemonn did good work at the 
piano. A. B. 


HELEN STANLEY IN BUFFALO 








Soprano Joins with Raoul Laparra in 
Program of Spanish Folk Songs 


BuFFALA, «N. Y., Nov. 17.—The second 
of Mai Davis Smith’s series of subscrip- 
tion concerts was given in Elmwood 
Music Hall on Nov. 13, by Mme. Helen 
Stanley, soprano, and Raoul Laparra, 
the Spanish composer-pianist, in a pro- 
gram of Spanish folk-songs. Mme. 
Stanley’s voice and art and her unerr- 
ing effectiveness. of delivery were dis- 
played to excellent advantage in the 
Laparra arrangement of these peculiar 
songs of his native land. Mme. Stanley’s 
costumes lent originality and color to 
her performance, while Mr. Laparra’s 
playing of the accompaniments and the 
solo numbers were admirable adjuncts 
in building its symmetry. There was 








Opera, concert, musical comedy. 
Public appearances arranged. 








Singers Developed for the Stage 


Intelligent assistance securing engagements. 
Unexcelled instruction for breath control and voice placing. 


ROBERT AUCUSTINE 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE BLDG. 
Free Voice Trial, Tuesdays, Fridays after 4 p.m. 














RIEGGE 


SOPRANO 
Concert—ORATOR|O—Recital 


Ex lusive management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG | 307 West 79th St., New York. 


1425 Broadway, New York 
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The Sinsheimer 
String Quartet 
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The Guilmant Organ School 


Thorough course for serious students. 


150 students now holding 


prominent positions. Students aided in securing church appointments. 


Write for New Catalog. 


William C. Carl, Dir. 


44 West 12th Street, New York 





THE REED-HOSFORD MUSIC SCHOOL 


MARY REED—Piano (Leschetizky Technique) 


EMMA HOSFORD—Voice 


Studios—30-615 Huntington Chambers—Boston 
226 Merrimack St., Lowell 














Marguerite Fontrese Heard in 
HilliamSong atWarWorkConcert 











Marguerite Fontrese, Mezzo-Soprano. 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Miss Fontrese Will Be Recognized as the Person 
Who Posed for the Original Red Cross Picture, ‘“The Greatest Mother in the World”’ 


At the big New York Hippodrome concert on Sunday evening, Nov. 10, for the 
benefit of the United War Work Campaign Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, 
appeared singing Lieut. B. C. Hilliam’s “Freedom For All Forever,” in which she 


won a notable success. Clarence Whitehill, the noted baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared on the same program and sang George M. Cohan’s “When 
You Come Back,” for which he was given an ovation. 





a good-sized audience in attendance. 


The first afternoon concert of the Chro- 
matic Club for this season was given in the 
Twentieth Century Club hall, on Nov. 16, be- 
fore a fine audience. A program of folk- 
songs was given by children, whose singing 
and dancing was extremely interesting. Mrs. 
Frank H. Russell gave an explanatory talk 
on the program numbers and the spirit of 
the American folk-song. 





NO MUSICAL ART CONCERTS 





Owing to Frank Damrosch’s Army 
Duties Society Omits Season’s Work 


The directors of the Musical Art So- 
ciety of New York have announced that 
the society’s concerts will be omitted 
during the coming season. This is owing 
to the fact that Frank Damrosch, con- 
ductor of the organization since its 
foundation, has at the request of the 
War Department accepted a commission 
in the United States Army to serve on 
the General Staff in connection with mu- 
sical matters. As these duties will re- 
quire Mr. Damrosch’s entire time, he 
will be unable to rehearse and conduct 
the concerts this season. 


At so late a date did the call come for 
Mr. Damrosch, that it was not feasible for 
the Society to secure another musical con- 
ductor for the coming season. In their an- 
nouncement, the directors regret the lapse 
in the concerts, but feel confident that Mr. 
Damrosch will be able to resume his work 
with the Society during the season of 1919- 
1920. 





Penn Song Being Widely Sung 


Among the many teachers and singers: all 
over the country who are using Penn’s “The 
Magic of Your Eyes” are Lillian Vogel- 
Harding of Owosso, Mich., Marjorie Knight 
of New York, E. T. Anderson, musical di- 
rector at the Dupont Y. M. C. A. at City 
Point, Va., I. Warsaw of Waco, Tex., James 
F. O’Brien of the K. of C. War Activities at 
Camp Stanley, Tex., James V. Reid of Kelly 


Field, Tex., Chester Guthrie, division song 
leader at Funston, Kan., P. W. Williams of 
Calgary, Alberta, Can., Charles Troxell, mu- 
sical director at Fort Barrancas, Fla., Mar- 
ietta Matthews of Worcester, Mass., Helen 
Ullrich of Aurora, Ind., Roy Marion Wheeler 
of Portland, Ore., Clara Bradley Dawson of 
Seattle, Howard Edward Cavanah of Santa 
Barbara, Cal., and Earl Carbauh of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Mary Warfel, harpist, is recovering from 
a severe attack of influenza, which was com- 
plicated by pneumonia. It is expected that 
she will soon be recovered sufficiently to re- 
sume the engagements which were inter- 
rupted by her illness. 
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‘‘Music Makes for Efficiency,” 
Principle Laid Down by Heads 
of War Camp Community 
Service—Clerical Employees 
of Government Cutting 
Lunch-Time to Sing—De- 
partment Stores, Churches 
and Schools Become Song- 
Centers—Local Chorus Re- 
hearsing Opera 


ASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.— 

Community music in all its phases 
has become an important feature in the 
life of the National Capital, and from 
the plans being laid by those in charge 
it promises to play an even greater role 
during the immediate future. 

This work is directly under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia War Camp Community 
Service, associated with the Federal 
Commission on Training Camps’ Activi- 
ties, with Sergt. Harold Keats at the ex- 
ecutive helm; Prof. Peter Dykema, di- 
recting the community singing activities; 
Gilbert Wilson, song leader of the ma- 
rine camp at Quantico, Va., creating the 
singing forces of the Liberty Chorus; 
Edourd Albion, organizing a community 
opera chorus; Rovert Bell, supplying 


musical programs to the nearby camps; 


the Council of National Defense; the 
secretaries of the various Federal de- 
partments; choir leaders, musicians, 
ministers of all denominations, the school 
board, U. S. Marine Band, Engineers’ 
Band, U. S. Soldiers’ Home Band, musical 
organizations and the citizens generally. 
The entire country is watching the Capi- 
tal City in its community music move- 
ment, and from the plans being carried 
out and those proposed for the coming 
season many valuable points may be 
gained for other cities to follow to make 
community singing a significant feature 
in the home town. ae 
“T look upon the community singing 
spirit we are creating and encouraging 
among the people not as a matter of 
sentiment toward music itself, but as 
the shortest cut for efficiency,” states 
Harold Keats. “Music creates a unity 
and contentment as nothing else does, 
and just at present we have in Washing- 
ton something like 100,000 war workers 
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who feel themselves strangers to the city 
and its residents. We need these people 
to carry on the war activities, and it is 
up to. the nation to make them feel con- 
ilented, and in that way to get the most 
efficient work out of tnem. ‘Lhis is the 
primary cause tor the introduction of a 
1¢W minutes of singing among the work- 
men on the bulidings tor tne Govern- 
ment, at the F'edera: departments, 1n the 
pa:iks, and in organizing singing bodies 
which meet at specified times. ‘thus is 
music playing its part in winning the 
war. 

“That the people as a whole have re- 
sponded to the call of song is demon- 
strated in the large and increasing at- 
tendance at the community sings in vari- 
ous parts of the city. That song has cre- 
ated contentment is demonstrated in the 
tact that the exodus of clerks is greatly 
lessened, while the co-operation that has 
been accorded us by Government officials 
bespeaks the service we are rendering 
for the efficiency of Government workers. 

“We are conducting at least thirty- 
five ‘sings’ a week, and when we start 
the four-minute ‘sings’ in the motion pic- 
ture theaters we will increase that num- 
ber several fold. Something like 10,000 
persons have been attending the singing 
at the Sylvan Theater twice a week, 
while a thousand or more are attending 
the Sunday community service conducted 
on the ellipse south of the White House. 
‘he band concerts in the various parks 
of the city are also co-operating in this 
community music work. 

“The mass singing every Sunday after- 
noon at the Central High School, which 
was the inception of community singing 
in the capital city, maintains a wonder- 
ful attendance. Under the inspiring di- 
rection of Gilbert Wilson of Camp 
Quantico, excellent work is being done. 


Community Opera Chorus 


“We are planning to have a community 
opera chorus. This idea has already met 
with favor, and is under the direction of 
Edouard Albion, himself an _ opera 
singer for a number of years. 

“We are also co-operating with the 
nearby camps. We want the fighting 
forces of our Army and Navy to feel 
that they, too, are a part of this com- 
munity spirit. There is always a place 
for them to come and add their song to 
others who are helping to win this war. 
It is encouraging to note how many uni- 
formed men attend the sings. Besides 
that we are encouraging the local musi- 
cians to give their talents to the camps, 
and are arranging programs for specific 
days at each camp. We meant to live up 
to the reputation of the insignia adopted 
by the War Camp Community Service, 
which is the old Roman Camp with its 
four outlook towers, surrounded by the 
circle of community.” 

As representative of the War Camp 
Community Service, Peter Dykema is 
spreading the gospel of song in the 
highways and byways to help win the 
war. Through the co-operation of local 
musicians he has gathered a corps cf as- 
sistant directors, who are assigned to spe- 
cific posts to conduct “sings.” Through 
the courtesy of the Evening Star, song 
sheets are printed, which are distributed 
at each gathering. In this manner the 
people have so far become familiar with 
nearly 100 songs of camp, patriotic, 
home and religious spirit. A special 
sheet of patriotic songs and hymns is 
used at the Sunday community service, 
in which all denominations are taking 
part. 


Department Workers Sing 


In going into the Government depart- 
ments, the song spirit as mapped out by 
Mr. Dykema is bearing good fruit. If 
possible, the assistant director is selected 
from the department, and in that way 


provides a closer union with singers and 
director. That the war workers have 
fallen into this spirit is demonstrated by 
the fact that they are ready to come 
earlier in the morning and remain after 
working hours or cut short the time pro- 
vided tor lunch for a few minutes of 
song. The Department of the Interior 
has a sing every morning before enter- 
ing upon official duties, and twice a week 
Secretary Lane permits a half hour of 
official time to be given over to this pur- 
pose. He believes he gets greater effi- 
ciency from his clerks by encouraging 
singing, which makes for contentment. 
Among the other departments which 
are holding regular “sings” are the Post 
Office, Surgeon General’s Office, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, War Trade 
Board, Navy Yard, Government Printing 
Office and smaller branches of the Gov- 
ernment. The song movement has also 
reached the department stores. The 
churches and schools, both private and 
public, have become the meeting places 


for “sings,” as have also the Syl- 
van. “Theater, -¥.° 29. ©. A. mee 
Cross, Y. W. C. A., various clubs, 


and Camp Columbia, the girls’ recre- 
ation camp under the auspices of 
the War Department. A unique gather- 
ing is that known as “block sings,” 
which are neighborhood “sings” in the 
form of a memorial for those who have 
gone into the service in that locality. An 
additional impetus is planned for in the 
singing of at least one song in every 
theater every day, which will mean some- 
thing like 100,000 people singing every 
day in the Capital City. Musical clubs, 
business organizations, officials and the- 
ater managers have entered heartily into 
this movement. 

“T am very much encouraged with the 
enthusiastic response I have received 
from all quarters,” announced Mr. Dy- 
kema. “We mean to have a singing na- 
tion, and in this way make a contented 
nation with ‘All America for America’ 
as the slogan. One of my most interest- 
ing experiences has been the creating of 
‘sings’ among the workmen on the Gov- 
ernment buildings. After seeing how 
happily these men returned to their va- 
rious tasks, I believe a song a day would 
go a long way toward putting an end to 
labor strikes. There are as yet many 
bypaths we have not entered, but these 
we mean to bring into the charmed circle 
of music and song. Our plans for the 
future are so broad that none will escape, 
and it will go on and on and on. We 
want as many hours in the day in as 
many places as possible filled with song.” 

Taking at random a week’s schedule 
will give some idea of the singing spirit 
_ is prevailing in the National Capi- 
tal. 


Monday: 6.30, Y. W. C. A.; 7, block sing- 
ing, Otis and Eleventh Streets; 7, Y. M. C. 
A.; 7.30, Sylvan Theater. 

Tuesday: 7, block singing; 7.30, Church of 
Epiphany; 8, West School; 8, Tyler School. 

Wednesday: 8.45 a. m., Woodward: & 
Lathrop; 8.45 a. m., Landsburgh Bros.; 7 
p. m., Y. M. C. A.; 7.30, Sylvan Theater ; 
8.15, Union Station. 

Thursday: 8.45 a. m., Kahn’s; 6.30 p. m., 
Walter Reed Hospital. 

Friday: 12.10 m., Government Printing 
Oma: 7». m., Y. M.S. £.: T mm m., bioek 


singing; 7.30 p. m., Sylvan Theater; 915 
p. m., Central High School. 
Saturday: 8 p. m., Church of the Epi- 


phany; 8.30 p. m., Camp Columbia; 9 p. m., 
Washington College; 9.15 p. m., Central High 
School. 

Sunday: 5 p. m., Ellipse before the White 
House; 6.45, Chevy Chase Community; 7.45, 
Christian Church; 7.45, Temple’ Baptist 
Church; 8, Bristol School. 


In order to encourage a higher stand- 
ard of music among those who enjoy it 
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and who have voices adapted to artistic 
singing, an opera chorus has been start- 
ed under the direction of Mr. Albion. 
Already the “Pirates of Penzance” is; 
under rehearsal, and will be presented 
early in the winter season. It is planned 
to give opera not only in English, but 
also in French and Italian, carrying out 
the thought of allied America. The 
casts of the less difficult operas will be 
selected from local artists of the city, 
but for the more pretentious ones out- 
side singers will be invited to be the 
guests of the organization. It is believed 
that sufficient material can be gathered 
in the city to form an English, French 
and Italian company, equipped to pre- 
sent operas creditably in these languages 
in the future. 

Another phase of the community music 
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in the Capital is that of supplying 
musical entertainments to the nearby 
camps under the direction of Robert W. 
Bell. This covers the twelve camps 
around Washington, which means that 
about seventy-five performances of vary- 
ing character are furnished the soldiers 
from this office. 

The latest movement of this service is 
to form the entertainers into companies, 
each with a captain who is responsible 
for the members under him for the 
scheduled performance. Each company 
is assigned to a certain camp on a cer- 
tain day, and each week a company vis- 

s at least one camp. Mr. Bell says he 
finds this has greatly. facilitated mat- 
ters, equalizing responsibility. The tal- 
ent is entirely volunteer, and is culled 
from the best in the Capital. About 100 
excellent entertainers have enrolled on 
this list and are doing useful and worthy 
service among the camps. Mr. Bell is 
always ready to hear new recruits, and 
for this purpose is having weekly hear- 
ings on Fridays. He wishes to encour- 
age the composition of short musical 
skits in which a company of about ten 
may take part. These should be submit- 


‘cians and lovers of artistic music. 


ted at once, and will be given hearings 
at as early a date as possible. 

“T am raising the standard of these 
entertainments for the soldiers at the 
camps,” commented Mr. Bell. “The men 
demand it, and the material I have to 
draw from can supply it. The draft 
has put into our fighting forces musi- 
We 
must consider them, and at the same time 
we must consider those who wish merely 
to be entertained. I am constantly re- 
ceiving calls for return engagements o. 
the artistic programs I offer to the men, 
so I know they must enjoy them. This 
is an especially opportune time for those 
who have the ability to write attractive, 
catchy musical skits for a small com- 
pany, and I am anxious to examine all 
such skits submitted. If these are prom- 
ising, they will be assured an early pres- 
entation in the camps. Let the young 
Americans with a combination of musical 
and dramatic ability show themselvs and 
help our fighting forces to ‘smile, smile, 
smile.’ ”’ 

The Sunday afternoon community 
singing at the Central High School con- 
tinues with the same enthusiasm as when 
started last spring under the direction of 
Gilbert Wilson, song leader, Camp Quan- 


tico, Va. It was here that Mr. Keats 
directed his first efforts in community 
singing, which proved so successful that 
he was encouraged to broaden the field 
to its present limitless proportions. 

While maintaining the community 
spirit in home, camp and patriotic songs, 
this body of singers has become so con- 
stant that Mr. Wilson has been enabled 
to branch out into more pretentious se- 
lections. The “Hallelujah Chorus” from 
“The Messiah,” and the “Heavens Are 
Telling” from “The Creation,” are being 
sung with excellent spirit. Under the in- 
spiration of Mr. Wilson, those attending 
these gatherings at the Central High 
School on Sunday sing with joy of the 
singing. 


Plans Huge Peace Chorus 


Here is indeed the Liberty Chorus 
which Washington is offering for the 
world peace. Speaking of this, Gilbert 
Wilson said, “I shall make this the 
nucleus of the great Peace Chorus, when 
the grand review will be held in Wash- 
ington at the close of this world war. 
Then I expect to lead at least 50,000 
voices from all parts of the country in 
the ‘Hallelujah Chorus,’ making it ring 
liberty’s victory to the farthest parts of 


the earth. I see this coming just as sure 
as God is in His Heaven. 

“IT am a devout believer in the power 
and uplift of the great community sing- 
ing spirit that is sweeping our dear coun- 
try. It is the greatest salvation from 
despondency for our men who are giving 
their blood. for the cause of democracy. 
We have been fighting for a spiritual vic- 
tory, and what is more divine and spir- 
itual than song, when that song carries 
with it a prayer for a world peace? Now 
is the song leader’s opportunity to bring 
out the best that is in us through song, 
and that is what I am endeavoring to do 
in the Sunday ‘sings’ in Washington and 
the daily mass-singing at Camp Quan- 
tico.” 

Mr. Wilson occasionally delights the 
chorus with baritone solos, while among 
the other soloists who have struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the community sing- 
ers are Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife of 
the Secretary of War; Mary Helen Howe, 
coloratura soprano, and Sergt. Troumpe, 
tenor, of Camp Meigs. 

_ Thus is the Capital of the Nation lead- 
ing its people to victory by song—a 
spiendid example for every other city, 
large or small, to follow. 

WILLARD Howe. 





BALTIMOREANS MAKE FINE 
RECORDS AS BAND LEADERS 


Leaders of 312th and 313th Regiment 
Bands Win Honors—Louis Fisher 
Leads Headquarters Musicians 


BALTIMORE, MD., Nov. 11.—Among the 
Baltimore musicians who are serving 
their country in France through the 
medium of music is Lieut. Frederick 
Rabinovich, conductor of the 312th Field 
Artillery Band. The young leader left 
Camp Meade last spring with a band 


of spirited workers and, as it happened 
that among the officers’ regiment there 
were nine very skilled musicians, a 
former opera singer, two former pro- 
fessional pianists, a professional violin- 
ist and others who had at one time been 
active as professional musicians, this 
meant a spur to the efforts of the young 
leader and his musicians. His letters to 
his former teacher, Franz Bornschein, 
are brimful of the spirit that is mak- 
ing “morale.” In speaking of the prog- 
ress his band has made and of the praise 
bestowed by the officers, Lieutenant Rab- 
inovich modestly refers to the fine fel- 
lowship that prevails among the band 
members. Before entering the service 
Mr. Rabinovich had charge of the vio- 
lin department at the Music School Set- 
tlement in Baltimore. The roster of the 
band contains the names of young Amer- 
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ican musicians who have held prom- 
inent positions in various large organ- 
izations. 

Lieut. Louis H. Fisher, Jr., the young 
Baltimorean who gained rapid distinc- 
tion with his work as leader of the 313th 
Band at Camp Meade and overseas, has 
been honored by being made the leader 
of General Pershing’s headquarters band 
in France. There was a competitive ex- 
amination, about 200 aspirants trying 
for the honor. 

Another young Baltimore musician who is 
gaining a reputation as a band master is 
Sergt. Gustav Klemm, who recently directed 
the Holabird Camp Band at the Lyric in a 
concert given as a mark of gratitude to the 
people of Baltimore for their efforts in ob- 
taining an auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity of 3000, which will be dedicated Dee. 1. 

Private John L. Wilbourn of the 312th 
Infantry was wounded by flying shrapnel 
while in action on Sept. 29. Before jeining 
the army, Private Wilbourn was a_ tenor 
soloist at Grace Methodist Church, Madison 
Avenue Synagogue, and the Cathedral of the 
the Incarnation. 

F. C. B. 





Louise MacMahan Now Louise Hub- 
bard 


Announcement has been made that Louise 
MacMahan, the New York soprano, will be 
known in future as Louise Hubbard pro- 
fessionally, as well as in private life. Hav- 
ing appeared with success in concert and 
oratorio, she made her New York début 
in recital on Nov. 9. Miss Hubbard is from 
Alabama. Almost immediately after her 
arrival in New York she obtained a prom- 
inent church position under Alexander Rus- 
sell and is now one of the highest salaried 
church soloists. In 1915 she began to study 
with Joseph Regneas and has been working 
with him since. 

During the past season Miss Hubbard filled 
many oratorio and concert engagements and 


had marked success at the concert given 
with Mme. Pelton-Jones at the Princess 
Theater. 


Société des Concerts du Conservatoire 
Stirs Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 7.—Post- 
ponement of the concert by the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire during the 
influenza epidemic here only served to 
increase the enthusiasm for this organ- 
ization. To supply the demand for seats, 
T. Arthur Smith, local manager, was 
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JULIA HENRY GIVES TWO 
GROUPS OF NATIVE SONGS 





Julia Henry, Soprano. Recital, 
Princess Theater, Afternoon, 
Nov. 12. Accompanist, Carl Deis. 
The Program: 


“Gipsy Songs,” Dvorak; “The 
Sea” and “The Bluebell,” Mac- 
Dowell; “Over the Heather” and 
“To the Moonlight,’ Max Hein- 
rich; “I Walked with Anguish in 
My Heart” and “Arcady’s Where 
You Are,’ Florence Parr Gere; 
“Au Pays oi se Fait le Guerre,” 
Duparc; “L’Oasis” and “La Belle 


au Bois Dormant,” Fourdrain; 
“Wild Geese,” Rogers; “Tranquil- 
lity,” Foote; “Awakening,” 


Mason; “Only of Thee and Me,” 
Bauer; “The Year’s at the Spring,” 
Beach. 











A voice of splendid natural beauty and 
sufficient strength, a pleasant if not in- 
spired habit of interpretation, accurate 
intonation and good enunciation both in 
French and English—such are some of 
Miss Henry’s attractions as a recitalist. 
On the other hand, it must be recorded 
that smooth as her transitions usually 
were, two or three breaks marred her 
shift from chest to head register on Tues- 
day afternoon. If she would employ 
head tones more exclusively, possibly the 
general effect she obtains would be 
better. 

Miss Henry’s greatest deficiency is a 
lack of emotional warmth, a failure to 
identify herself to any conspicuous de- 
gree with the prevailing feeling-tone of 








a piece. Hence her singing of the 
Dvorak “Gipsy Songs” was competent, 
but not notable; nor did she seem thor- 
oughly at home in her French selections. 
The two groups of American songs were 
doubtless her pleasantest offerings. Not 
weighted with any great message of 
either grief or joy, they were gratifying 
to listen to by reason of some sentimen- 
tal or technical quality. “To the Moon- 
light,” by Miss Henry’s father, was par- 
ticularly charming, a composition firmly 
constructed in its expression of a subtle 
mood, and interpreted with all the fine- 
ness it deserved. Of the more recent 
American songs, Marion Bauer’s was 
musically as well as sentimentally at- 
tractive. Arthur Foote’s “Tranquillity” 
is a beautiful piece, which has been in- 
cluded in several programs lately and 
should be featured on many more. 

A small but friendly audience stayed 
for a few added numbers. Carl Deis 
provided accompaniments which were 
carefully executed. D. J. T. 


Appearances at Camp and Club Open 
Neira Riegger’s Season 


Neira Riegger, soprano, started her second 
season by singing a number of times at 
camp concerts and with the Globe Music 
Club. Miss Riegger made her first Brooklyn 
appearance at a concert under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Felix Jager, on Nov. 17. Her 
bookings for the first part of the season, 
despite several cancellations due to the epi- 
demic, will include about ten different cities. 








Margery Mason in War Work Concerts 


Margery Mason, lyric soprano of Portland, 
Ore., one of the younger pupils of F. X. 
Arens, has been appearing recently in war 
work performances. Among them were two 
appegrances for the Stage Women’s War Re- 
lief at the Liberty Theater, for the same 
organization’s canteen, for the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society’s canteen, at Camp Mills. Wher- 
ever she has sung she has aroused enthu- 

siasm. 


Actual voice demonstrations 


Enrico Caruso 


“Caruso’s phrasing of famous airs, like Una furtiva lagrima, 


Celeste Aida, Romance de la. fleur, or Salut demeure, is always 

a model of elegance and genuine musical expression—a delight 

and an inspiration even as echoed by the talking machine. 
“The Caruso records cannot be too highly commended to 


teachers and 


students, 


giving to the latter just what most 


teachers cannot give—actual voice ‘demonstrations’.’’—Henry 
T. Finck, in his book, Success in Music and How It Is Won. 


= Victrola Red Seal Records 


amt) 


enable you to study the wonderful voices of Caruso, Alda, Bori, Braslau, Calve, 
Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Eames, Farrar, Galli-Curci, Garrison, Gluck, Hamlin, 
Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, Melba, Michailowa, Patti, Ruffo, Schumann- 
Heink, Scotti, Tetrazzini, Whitehill, Williams and Witherspoon, all of whom make 


records exclusively for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play these famous records for you and 


demonstrate the Victrola. 


Write for the Victor Record catalog, with photographs of the world’s 


greatest artists. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 


Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


important Notice—Victor Records 


and Victor 


Machines are 


scientifically coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manu- 
facture, and their use one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 


berfect reproduction. 











Established 1867 
after the best methods. 


enter at any time. 





CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


All Departments of the Conservatory are open throughout the year. 
The faculty numbers leading Musicians and Artists of to-day. 


The most completely equipped buildings devoted to music in America. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 2 
MASTER VIOLIN CLASS this season under EUGENE YSAYE 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA BAUR, Directress 
Instructs, trains and educates 


Day and resident students may 
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NEW BOOKS ABOUT MUSIC 

















." say that music is in the air these 
days is putting it mildly. We eat, 
drink, make munitions, write reviews, 
open department store activities to the 
sound of music. An enterprising gentle- 
man has recently suggested that cows 
be milked to the accompaniment of mel- 
ody, and there are those who would 
lighten the labor of the scene-shifter in 
similar fashion. Over night we have 
been transformed from a nation that re- 
garded music as the pet diversion of the 
Liederkranz, the Italian, the highbrow, 
and the rich, into a nation that considers 
it a part of its daily fare. Wherefore, 
so scholarly, thoughtful and clearly pre- 
sented an exposition of the association 
between democracy and music as that 
which opens Daniel Gregory Mason’s 
“Contemporary Composers’”* is doubly 
welcome, in view of present uncertain- 
ties of thought. Dr. Mason traces the 
connection between social traasforma- 
tions and the musical development of 
the masses, as he sees it, in a manner 
most interesting, paying his respects to 
“program music” in transit, and finish- 
ing with a blissful optimism that sees 
great hope in the work of certain pres- 
ent-day writers of music, to whom the 
book is devoted. 

One may find much pleasure in the 
closing essay, on “Music in America,” 
even though his association of ragtime 
with chewing-gum, and his development 
of the chewing-gum Leitmotif, is rem- 
iniscent, to put it gently. Nor is it nec- 
essary to agree with his views on the 
pre-eminence of Elgar, Strauss, Rach- 
maninoff, d’Indy and Debussy to find the 
book readable to a degree and full of 
a delicately disguised erudition. For his 
choice of the two French composers, in 
proportion to one for Russia, Germany 
and England each, he accounts by re- 
marking that “as Russia still remains a 
bit barbaric, England a little provincial, 
America immature and Italy tainted 
with operaticism (an ugly word for an 
ugly thing), it is chiefly in France, with 
its racial genius of lucid intelligence, 
that we find a truly vital contemporary 
music.” Which raises some interesting 
questions. Gj? 





*CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS.” By DANIEL 
GREGORY Mason. Cloth, Pp. 290. (New York: 
The Macmillan Co.) 


ok * * 


A. Eaglefield Hull, who is one of the 
real progressive spirits in present-day 
English music, is the author of “Cyril 
Scott, Composer, Poet and Philosopher,’’§ 
a volume of almost 200 pages dealing 
with the brilliant English composer and 
his work. Mr. Scott could hardly have had 
a more sympathetic biographer than Dr. 
Hull, who in his introduction explains 
clearly how deeply he is interested in 
Scott’s art; also that he does not like 
“all his music” and that he does not 
agree with all his “clever, pungent say- 
ings.” Hence Dr. Hull has not written 
a one-sided and uncritical book, for which 
we are thankful. 

The book is composed of twelve chap- 
ters, not one of them too long. In the 
one on Scott’s life—he will be forty next 
Sept. 27—we are told that he owes his 
musical gift’'to his mother, Mary Scott, 
who was a brilliant amateur; his father 
was Henry Scott, a Greek scholar. Like 
so many contemporary British composers, 
Cyril Scott was educated at Ivan Knorr’s 
Conservatorium in Frankfort-on-Main, 
entering it at the age of twelve. The key- 
note of Scott’s musical style seems to be 
based on a saying of T. Holland-Smith, 
then also a student at the conservatory, 
though twice as old as Scott, who said to 
him one day: “In order to be a great 
composer a man must invent a style.” 
Mr. Holland-Smith took a great interest 
in the young boy, who never forgot his 
admonition, with the result, as we know, 
that Scott developed a more rsonal 
style than most composers. His other 
masters were C. H. Jeaffreson of Liver- 
pool, a brother of Rosa Newmarch, and 
Steudner-Welsing, with whom he studied 
piano. At sixteen and a half he returned 
to Frankfort and decided to study com- 
position with Knorr. He had at that 
time thought of becoming a _ concert 
pianist and of going to Vienna to study 
piano with Leschetizky, but he changed 
his mind to study composition. It was 
the modern German poet, Stefan Georg, 





§CyriL Scott, ComMPposEeR, PoET AND PuHI- 
LOSOPHER. By A. EAGLEFIELD HuLL. Cloth, 
Pp. 195 London: Kegan Paul, Trench. 
Trubner & Co., Ltd 


we are told, who was more responsible 
for young Scott’s esthetic taste than 
anyone else. Through Georg, he first 
knew the poems of Ernest Dowson, sev- 
eral of which he has set so wonderfully. 
Returning to Liverpool at twenty, he 
formed another important friendship, 
with Charles Bonnier, the French poet, 
at that time professor of French litera- 
ture at the University of Liverpool. The 
two took a house together and through 
him Scott learned the spirit of. French 
poetry, as Bonnier had been a friend of 
Mallarmé. Melchior Lechter, the painter, 
was also a dear friend of his; a mystic, 
we learn, which probably accounts for 
Scott’s interest in the occult and the mys- 
ticism of the East. 

The man responsible for aiding Scott 
in having his first pieces published was 
Robin Legge, now music critic of the 
London Telegraph, and later it was 
Evelyn Suart who introduced him to W. 
A. Elkin, of Elkin & Co., the London 
publisher, who has issued most of the 
Scott songs and piano pieces. 

Dr. Hull’s description of the compos- 
er’s appearance is excellent and corre- 
sponds with the impression we have of 
him from the photographs that have been 

ublished in America. As for his taste, 

e likes Bach, “Scarlatti to a lesser de- 
gree,” to quote Dr. Hull, “then comes a 
big hiatus until Chopin and Wagner.” 
Beethoven, Mozart, Schumann, Schu- 
bert do not appeal to him; he has a fond- 
ness for Beethoven’s last string quar- 
tets. Wagner he calls “the Shakespeare 
of Music”; Tchaikovsky, he says, “wears 
badly.” Bravo, Mr. Scott! Bizet he 
likes, preferring him to Beethoven—a 
startling statement, to be sure—of 
Brahms he likes only the songs. He ad- 
mires Stavinsky, and feels that Scria- 
bine “died whilst still a mannerist. The 
result was monotony. Had he lived, he 
would perhaps have got beyond manner- 
ism.” A pretty solid estimate-of the late 
Russian composer of ecstatic and divine 
poems for orchestra! Of the great Eng- 
lish poets, Shakespeare and Keats alone 
interest him; but three poets, Francis 
Thompson, Ernest Dowson and Stefan 
Georg compel his unstinted admiration. 

His gifts as a pianist and as a con- 
ductor are said by his biographer to be 
significant, and he is said to lecture re- 
markably well, excelling in his Wagner 
lectures. There follow brief but de- 
tailed chapters on his orchestral and 
choral works, on his chamber music, on 
his smaller pianoforte compositions, on 
his larger piano works, on his songs and 
on his violin compositions. There is a 
fine chapter on his technique and har- 
mony, which Dr. Hull understands as do 
few musicians of our day, and also a 
chapter dealing with Scott as a poet and 
philosopher. Many who know Scott only 
as a musician will be fascinated with the 
examples of his poetry that Dr. Hull has 
quoted and will probably go out and buy 
several of his volumes of verse, among 
them “The Shadows of Silence and the 
Songs of Yesteryear,” “The Grave of 
Eros,” “The Voice of the Ancient” and 
“The Celestial Aftermath.” 


The concluding chapter sums up ad- 
mirably the achievement of Cyril Scott 
to date. Dr. Hull’s finale is worth quot- 
ing. He says: “In our desire to be rid 
of the music of the heavy German type 
of Briickner, the megalomania of Mah- 
ler, and the risky sanity of Schénberg, 
we have thrown ourselves somewhat 
thoughtlessly into the arms of the lach- 
rymose Russians, and at the present mo- 
ment we seem inclined to swallow any- 
thing under a Slav patronymic, good, 
bad or indifferent, with equal relish. 
Our British composers are at the least 
the equal of any other country, and 
should be so recognized. Perhaps this 
survey of Cyril Scott, the man and his 
music, may contribute its quota toward 
such a consummation.” We are sure 
that it will aid in gaining for this bril- 
liant English composer a wider hearing. 
In America his orchestral and choral 
works are still unperformed; his “Black- 
bird’s Song,” “Lullaby,” and a few others 
are sung, but not his best songs, such as 
“Retrospect,” “The Valley of Silence,” 
“The Unforeseen,” “An Old Song 
Ended,” ‘‘Requiem,” “The Sands of 
Dee,” etc. Leo Ornstein has done his 
piano sonata. Zimbalist has done yeo- 
man work here for his music—he was 
one of the first to introduce him to 
American music lovers—amateurs play 
the “Danse Négre,” and have been play- 
ing it ever since Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler put it on one of her programs a half 
dozen years ago. But there remain to 
be heard the orchestral works, the piano 
concerto, which Dr. Hull tells us is a 
wonderful work, the chamber works, and 


‘unpublished work of Scott’s. 


“La Belle Dame sans Merci” for chorus, 
in which many novel choral effects are 
produced. 

There are musical examples quoted 
throughout the book, and there is a fac- 
simile page of an orchestral score of an 
Two ap- 
pendices appear at the close of the vol- 
ume, one giving a list of Scott’s composi- 
tions, the other of his poetry and prose. 
We can urge those who appreciate the 
distinctive place that Cyril Scott occu- 
pies in the music world of to-day to read 
this volume carefully. It will give them 
an interesting picture of what he stands 
for in contemporary music. It is writ- 
ten charmingly. Dr. Hull’s champion- 
ship of modern music is splendid and we 
congratulate him on what he has done 
for his countryman, Scott, as well as on 
what he has done for many of the mod- 
ern Russians about whose music he has 
written so understandingly. 

A fine photograph of Scott, made in 
1916 in London, by Alvin Langdon Co- 
burn, appears as the frontispiece. 

A. W. K. 
* ok * 

There ought to be a law against com- 
piling and publishing newspaper articles, 
calling the result a “book,” yet it is done 
continually these days; all manner of 
scribes call themselves authors, just as 
anyone who writes a song dubs himself 
“composer.” The latest arrival is Charles 
D. Isaacson, responsible for the “Home 
Music Page” in the New York Globe, who 
has issued through Boni & Liveright, 
New York, a volume of almost 250 pages 
entitled “Face to Face with Great Mu- 
sicians.”’ || 

We could forgive the rather puerile 
manner in which the thirty chapters are 
written.. But the title, “Face to Face,” 
recalls to us one of the most pernicious 
examples of the already sacred song va- 
riety published in or near Boston a dec- 
ade or two ago, a song so banal in qual- 
ity as to be almost an impertinence and 
an insult to those good people who make 
week-end visits to houses of worship. Ed- 
itor Isaacson, whose mission, according to 
his preface, is to make it possible for the 
most unlearned (we like that, “most un- 
learned”!) novice in music to enter the 
inner circle of musical creators and in- 
terpreters, speaks of Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Grétry, Brahms, De- 
bussy, Lully, as though he has gone to 
school with them and played “leapfrog” 
and marbles with them daily from three 
to five over a period of five years. 
No one seems to have escaped this 
“chumming” treatment, masters old or 
new; Pergolesi, our own MacDowell, the 
ill-fated Granados, Hugo Wolf, Monte- 
verde, also a few contemporaries, the 
estimable Mme. Chaminade and Signor 
Mascagni. Think of getting familiar 
with Lully! or Pergolesi! or Grétry! 

Thus Home Page Music Editor 
Isaacson proposed to imbue music lovers 
with the feeling of respect for the mas- 
ters of music, without which a true ap- 
preciation of what they mean cannot ex- 
ist. The feeling of respect is what we 
consider must be developed. Professor 
Isaacson holds, on the contrary, that 
every-day intimacy with Bach, Beetho- 
ven, etc., is the keynote of an understand- 
ing by the masses of what great signi- 
fies. In so doing, he is aiding not the 
progressive feeling that our age has 
brought about, namely, calling music 
into the lives of all the people, but is 
abetting the destroying of the loftiness 
of art’s significance by the injection of 
newspaper “human interest” into the 
lives and spirits of men like Bach, Gluck, 
Wolf, Chopin, -et al. 

There is a three-page introduction: by 
Leopold Godowsky, whose name lends to 
the volume the only discoverable sug- 
gestion of dignity. The book is dedi- 
cated to Mrs. Isaacson, whose wsthetic 
judgment is immediately impugned by 
the words, “who first saw the value of 
the idea.” A. W. K. 





‘Face To FACE WITH GREAT MUSICIANS.” 
By CHARLES D. Isaacson. Cloth, Pp. 247. 
(New York: Boni and Liveright.) 


* * * 


Ernest Fowles, who we learn is a fel- 
low of the Royal Academy of Music in 
London, is responsible for a very esti- 
mable little book entitled “Harmony in 
Pianoforte Study.”+ Mr. Fowles ex- 
plains in his preface (which he calls 
“The Author’s Apology”) that the book 
contains principles which he has used 
with his own piano students. He also 
tells us something that we know, namely, 
that many who play the piano know 
nothing about harmony. The book is ele- 
mentary in scope, yet it will make the 
piano pupil appreciate the purpose of 
harmony and aid him to play in a man- 
ner that will indicate that he knows the 
structure of what he is playing. 





PLANOFORTE - Stupvy.” By 


T“HARMONY IN 
Cloth, Pp kT (New Vork: 


ERNEST Fow.Lrs 
($. Schirmer.) 


The book is planned in eight parts 
headed “‘Plain Harmony,” “Auxiliary 
Sounds,” “Cadences,” “Chordal Trans. 
ference,” “Sequences and _ Pedals,’ 
“Chromatic Harmony,” “The Building o 
the Dominant Discord,” “The Enhar 
monic Principle.” The parts are divide: 
into “steps” and following each ste) 
there are several “notes,” printed i: 
italics. These are the things the pupi 
is to remember and they are well ex 
pressed. The author illustrates his tex 
with musical examples, including hi 
own brief bits and also many excerpt 
from the piano works of the masters 
There is sound reasoning in the book an. 
it is concisely and intelligently written. 
In his final note the author states thai 
having gained a knowledge of harmony, 
the piano student who has diligently 
studied this book will find himself able 
to extemporize at the piano. That may 
be true, though we doubt that person: 
who have no gift for improvising ca: 
acquire it by studying harmony. We» 
have known a number who believed tha: 
they might thus become adept ani! 
who failed. But, of course, they did not 
study Mr. Fowles’s book! His book is 
so arranged that the harmonic explan- 
ation is closely linked with the piano and 
in this way we can readily believe that 
the pupil is better able to apply what 
he learns immediately to the instrument, 
and accordingly to express himself on 
the instrument spontaneously. a + 


* * * 


There are subjects that, with the best 
intentions in the world, it is impossible 
to take seriously. How, for example, 
could one take a merry-go-round seri- 
ously? Yet that is what Carl Van Vech- 
ten, in his latest book,t would have us 
do. Eh bien, as he would probably ob- 
serve, we will thereupon do our possible. 

Mr. Van Vechten is not without ideas; 
he owns, besides, a well stocked vocabu- 
lary and a certain facility in its use. It 
seems, perhaps, a pity to have defaced 
both by the chapter on “Interrupted Con- 
versations,” unless to elucidate why the 
book must be opened by one “In Defense 
of Bad Taste.” It would almost appear 
as though, since the author could write 
so cleverly and well on “The New Art 
of the Singer” and with such interest 
“De Senectute Cantorum,” he might 
have spared us the cheap and tawdry ones 
referred to, as well as the outpouring 
of his admirations of Edgar Saltus. 
Also, when a man can write the Eng- 
lish language on occasion, why end an 
otherwise really readable chapter with 
such drivel as: “And then the new art 
. . . the new art of the singer. . . .” 
Really, almost anyone could scintillate as 
sympathetically as that. 

But here we remind ourselves; it is 
a mistake to take a “Merry-Go-Round” 
seriously. C. P. 





t“THe MerryY-Go-RouND.” By CARL VAN 
VECHTEN. Cloth, Pp. 330. (New York: Al- 
fred A. Knopf.) 
Se ee 


On the subject of music Daniel Bonus, 
in his book, “Musical Psycho-Pedagogy,”* 
looks with the eye of a profound be- 
liever in the faith of self-confidence and 
self-expansion. Although he brings no 
pa new psychological theories or 
original pedagogic hypotheses to bear on 
the subject, he has done a distinct serv- 
ice in adapting the most valuable dog- 
mas of the psychologists to the study and 
teaching of music. In his book he is 
looking not so much on the actual deve!- 
opment of technical force as on the men- 
tal and spiritual attitude with which the 
pupil comes to his work and which, if 
properly trained, supplies a _ splendid 


medium for teaching. The little work - 


is written in an interesting and concise 
manner and would form a valuable vest- 
pocket adviser to the timid and self- 
abnegating. F. M. G. 





*“MuUSICAL PSYCHO-PEDAGOGY.” By DAN!!! 
Bonus. Paper. Pp. 96. (Decatur, Ill.: Musi- 
cal Education Publishing Co.) 
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HAVERSACK CIRCUIT’ 
GIVES HAWAII MUSIC 


Chaplain Loughran Is Helping 
Spread of Community Sing- 
ing Movement 


Uncle Sam did not see fit to send to 
lawaii a regularly appointed camp 
ong leader, but in assigning Chaplain 
‘oseph §. Loughran to the Fourth Cav- 
ilry at Schofield Barracks, the Govern- 
nent gave Hawaii a song leader whose 
vork is at least up to the standard of 
he regular leaders—and Hawaii thinks 
t a good deal above that standard. 

General Pershing has said, “Music and 
ntertainment are as essential to the 
oldiers as food and sleep.” This is no 


theory to be proved, but an established 
fact, and Chaplain Loughran works on 
this assumption. He came to Honolulu 
from Brownsville, Tex., and some of the 
regiments of the First Overseas Expedi- 
tionary Force went to France singing 
the songs he had taught them. Because 
of his keen interest in and love for the 
boys, he not only puts himself at the 
service of his own regiment at Schofield 
Barracks, but gives of his time and 
energy to the men at Fort Kamehameha, 
Pearl Harbor, and used to go to Fort 
Shafter once a week before a chaplain 
was* assigned to it. It was he who 
brought mass-singing to Hawaii, orig- 
inated the “Stick - Around - the - Post” 
nights in the army here and laid the 
cornerstone of the Haversack Circuit, of 
which he is the animating spirit. 

What is this Haversack Circuit that 
the folks of Honolulu talk about, smile 
over and are thankful for? Just a 
wholesome, ever-changing aggregation of 
men, soldiers and civilians, and women 
and children, who for many months have 
gone about to the out-of-town army posts 
with the object of varying the monot- 
ony of garrison life for several thou- 
sgnds of our soldiers who find existence 
more than irksome, so far removed from 
the business which till lately was being 
transacted on the Western front. Every- 
body who is on the circuit is happy; 
everybody has a sense of humor. One 
can’t sing about “K-K-K-Katy” and con- 
tinue to harbor a grouch! 

Through the agency of the Haversack 
Circuit, three shows are given each week 





and some 2500 men are made a little 
happier by mass singing, stories, music 
and dancing. The programs are always 
most informal, occasionally even im- 
promptu. Sometimes they are very good 
and sometimes not so good, but they al- 
ways create a fine spirit of camaraderie. 





Chaplain Joseph C. Loughran, Sponsor 
of Community Singing in Hawaii 


The artists include the best musicians 
of Honolulu. They give of their best 
and their audiences are always deeply 
attentive and appreciative. Monolo- 
guists, an occasional contortionist or 
tight-rope walker, hypnotists, quartets 
and orchestras all add their quota of 
talent and fun. Also, once in a while, 
there is a lively boxing bout! 

It would do anyone’s heart good to 
go to a “Stick-Around-the-Post” night 
at one of our Hawaiian garrisons and 
hear the singing of these American sol- 
diers, the flower of our nation’s man- 
hood. To hear the boys respond to Chap- 
lain Loughran’s baton does not only stir 
one’s patriotism, but also strongly im- 
presses one with the benefits to be de- 
rived from community singing. 

“T see America go singing to her des- 
tiny,” said Walt Whitman. The com- 
munity singing movement is fulfilling 
his prophetic utterance. 





VICTORY CONCERT A SUCCESS 





Carnegie Hall Audience Applauds Well 
Known Artists in Fine Program 


Carnegie Hall was well filled on Fri- 
day evening, Nov. 15, at a “Victory” 
concert in aid of the United War Work 
Compaign. The audience enthusiastic- 
ally applauded a group of well-known 
artists, comprising Florence Hinkle, so- 
prano; Max Rosen, violinist; Aurelio 
Giorni, the Italian pianist; Willem Wil- 
leke, ’cellist of the Elshuco Trio, and 
Samuel Lifschey, violist. Louis Grav- 
eure, the baritone, sang with delight- 
ful effect a group of songs, in which he 
displayed not only his lyric skill, but, in 
the “Pagliacci” Prologue, considerable 
dramatic force. Florence Hinkle’s beau- 
tiful voice is never more charming than 
in her now familiar interpretation of 
the “Depuis le jour” aria from “Louise,” 
to which she added some well chosen 
songs. Max Rosen proved himself fully 
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recovered from recent illness by his 
playing of Chopin-Auer and other num- 
bers, all showing excellent intonation 
and fine feeling. 

Mr. Giorni, whose duties as a member 
of the Fifteenth C. A. C. have evidently 
in no way affected the beauty of his art 
as before shown to New York, played in 
masterly fashion, notably the incredibly 
difficult Rubinstein “Staccato Etude” and 
the tender Tchaikovsky “Meditation.” 

Mr. Willeke’s contribution to the program 
was regrettably shortened by his illness, but 
no trace thereof was observable in the ex- 
quisite Franck ‘‘Nocturne,”’ nor in the other 
numbers which he played with such lovely 
tone and clever technical handling of his in- 
strument. The combined bands, under Rocco 
Resta’s leadership, proved him worthy of his 
popularity with all the audiences that have 
thus far heard him. 

Cc. P. 





Sophie Braslau Delights Humanitarian 
Cult Audience 


Before an audience composed in large 
part of East Side devotees, Sophie Bras- 
lau gave a song recital on Nov. 5 at the 
meeting of the Humanitarian Cult. With 
her customary mellowness of tone and 
with fine dramatic control, she gave as 
“Che Faro Senza” 
from Gluck’s “Orfeo.” This was fol- 
lowed by a splendid group, comprising 
“QO Thou Billowy Harvest Field,” Rach- 
maninoff; Decka’s “Moscow” and Schal- 
itt’s “Eili, Eili.’” To the insistent de- 
mands of her admirers, Miss Braslau 
sang several encores, including Clut- 
sam’s “Curly-headed Baby,” “Mavour- 
neen” and finally the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 





Patriotic Song by Civil War Veteran 


J. H. Kurzenknabe, of Camp Hill, Pa., who 
is said to be the oldest musician in Harris- 
burg, Pa., and who is a Civil War veteran. 
has written a patriotic song, called “Flag 
We Love,” which has just been published. 
Mr. Kurzenknabe has written both the words 
and the music. 


SAN CARLO FORCES 
DELIGHT BUFFALO 


Week of Opera Discloses Fine 
Performances and Large 
Attendance 


BuFFALO, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The an- 
nual visit of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany during the week of Nov. 11 was 
of especial value to the music-lovers of 
Buffalo. The opening performance of 
the company was given on Monday, Nov. 
11, the day that the armistice was offi- 
cially declared as having been signed. 
Crowds of happy people poured into the 
Teck Theater to hear the excellent per- 


formance of “Aida,” which was _ note- 
worthy for its well balanced ensemble. 
Tuesday evening “La Bohéme” was sung 
in thoroughly satisfactory fashion. 
Wednesday’s matinée presented “The 
Secret of Suzanne” and “Pagliacci.” It 
was the first hearing here of the Wolf- 
Ferrari opera, thanks to Director Gallo’s 
initiative (he also gave this public last 
season its first hearing of the same com- 
poser’s “Jewels of the Madonna”), and 
its performance was notable for its gen- 
eral all-’round excellence. On Wednes- 
day evening “La Traviata” was sung; 
Thursday evening brought “La Gio- 
conda,” Friday evening “Madama But- 
terfly,” Saturday matinée “Roméo et 
Juliette” and Saturday evening “Il 
Trovatore.” 





Among the singers heard in former 
seasons here the sopranos, Elizabeth 
Amsden and Estelle Wentworth; the 
tenors, Agostini and Salazar; the bari- 
tones, Royer and Antola, and the basses, 
De Biasi, Fornari and Cervi, were warm- 
ly welcomed. 

A valuable member has been added to the 
company in the person of Queena Mario, a 
young coloratura soprano, whose singing 
revealed gifts of high order. A Buffalo singer, 
Giulia Mercurio, made an excellent impres- 
sion in the réle of Musetta in “La Bohéme.” 

The contraltos Stella De Mette and Nana 
Genovese (the latter new to Buffalo), did 
excellent work, Genovese singing most effect- 
ively the réle of La Cieca in “Gioconda.” 

It is, however, the merit of the ensemble 
work that marks the San Carlo forces as 
above the work of the usual traveling oper- 
atic organization. If such a term may be 
considered admissible, it is the team work of 
the company that counts tremendously. Di- 
rector Gallo is proving most emphatically 
that a well-balanced ensemble in operatic 
performances is the crucial test of stability 
and satisfaction. The performances were 
well patronzed throughout the week and a 
return of the company will be heartily wel- 


comed, 





Professional Musicians, Cheer Up! 


A reassuring bit of statistics may be noted 
in a recent issue of the New York Evening 
Mail. According to the Mail’s sunshine 
editor, out of somewhere about 150.000 
professional musicians in the United States 
there are only about fifteen in the nine larg- 
est penitentiaries throughout the republic. 
This makes a good showing when the cor- 
responding figures are considered—39 out of 
only 57,000 bankers: in these penitentiaries; 
33 out of 115,000 lawyers; 22 out of 150,000 
a So pena and 6 out of 35,000 painters or 
artists. 
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Christmas Eve Caroling Latest 
Phase of Community Singing 


Movement to Re-establish Old English Custom Is Spreading— 
Groups of Children and Adults Can Be Trained Between 
Now and Holidays—Practical Suggestions for the Work— 
Benefits the Community Will Derive from It 














HE wave of enthusiasm for commu- 
nity music which has swept over the 
country during the strenuous war days 
has done more to maintain the morale 
and unify the efforts of the people than 
had been expected of any one force. 
The efforts of those who are interested 
in the growth and spread of community 
music are constantly directed toward the 
introduction of that variety which is 
needed to insure the continued popular- 
ity of the movement. Hence the revival 
of the quaint, appealing custom of 
Christmas caroling is being vigorously 
promoted, and the custom will prob- 
ably be re-established as a permanent 
Christmas observance within a very few 
years. To awaken in our materialistic 
modern souls the gepuine Christmas 
spirit which inspires service, helpful- 
ness and generosity is considered by 
some a hard task and by others hopeless, 
but surely the singing of carols in front 
of one’s home on Christmas Eve will 
soften the stoniest heart. Imagine sit- 
ting in your living room, darkened ex- 
cept for the soft glow of candles, which, 
placed in your windows, invite a group 
of carolers to stop before your home. 
Imagine listening to the young, sweet 


voices which bring joyous melodies to 
cheer your heart and rouse Yuletide 


memories of long ago. What happier 
Christmas Eve spirit could be created! 
The carolers’ good cheer is transmitted 
to you. When they have finished and 
have passed on, bearing their message 
to your neighbor, the true Christmas 
spirit has been waked within you. You 
are conscious of a desire to help the 
needy and to be of service to others less 
fortunate than yourself. 

Detroit has been the outpost of this 
revival. Only two years ago the move- 
ment was launched there. To judge 
from its remarkable popularity and suc- 
cess in that city, one would think the 
quaint custom had been practised for 
decades. This instance of its rapid suc- 
cess demonstrates its adaptability to the 
conditions of modern civic life. With 


the good, energetic impetus which will 


be given it this year, the movement is 
bound to attain larger proportions 
quickly. 

The actual co-operation of the musi- 
cal forces of a community is an essen- 
tial factor in launching it successfully. 
The plan is so simple that much prep- 
aration is not required. With only the 
few weeks which remain before Christ- 
mas, the movement can be got well 
enough under way so that several groups 
of carolers will be ready to sing the mes- 
sage of cheer in many parts of the com- 
munity. With this year’s participants 
as a nucleus, the carol-singing organiza- 
tion will be ready for larger under- 
takings next year. It will be found that 


the co-operation of ministers, Sunday 
School, superintendents, Camp _ Fire 
Girls and Boy Scout organizations is 
cheerfully given when solicited either by 
mail or in person, and from the volun- 
teers, ten to twenty-five groups, of some 
ten carolers each, can be readily formed. 


If they are trained from now until: 


Christmas by a competent song leader 
who knows how to make children respond 
to his efforts, these groups can be well 
prepared for their Christmas Eve task. 
In organizing the work, it is highly im- 
portant that non-sectarianism prevail, if 
the fullest measure of co-operation is to 
be secured. The raising of funds for 
some charity may well go hand in hand 
with the caroling. Money will be con- 
tributed gladly by those before whose 
homes the children stop to sing. The 
placing of lighted candles in the windows 
of homes as a sign that the occupants 
desire to have the carolers sing for them 
lends a soft charm to the picture. Cos- 
tumes of red cambric capes and caps, 
while not essential, are desirable, since 
they will give a realistic touch to the 


group. 
Love for Music Kindled in Children 


The country-wide revival of this an- 
cient English custom would benefit both 
child and adult, a condition which does 
not often prevail in community move- 
ments. The learning of the beautiful 
yet simple melodies inspires a love for 
them in the carolers as much as in their 
listeners. Music is so closely associated 
with Christmas and the Christmas spirit 
as to make this plan appeal to everyone. 

The spark of love for music which will 
thus be kindled in the children will, un- 
der proper guidance, readily increase to 
a flame in years to come; and so this 
training in carol-singing will produce a 
musical child who will develop into the 
adult to whom music is as precious al- 
most as life itself. Surely if so small 
an effort can bring about such far- 
reaching and significant results, it is 
‘eminently worth while. 

To the music lovers who constitute 
an element which figures in the make-up 
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JOSEF ADLER ee 


Teacher—Accompanist—Song Interpretation 
Studios, 154 West 72nd Street, New York City 
Phone, Columbus 1311 


The American Institute of Applied Music 


Thirty-third Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


MADAME MATILDA ANGERI sutcber 


Absolute Method Against Tremolo 
Hours 2 to 5 p.m. 
823 W. 45th St., New York City. Phone Bryant 2178 


MAX BENDIX 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
18 B. 48rd St. (2 doors from Schirmer’s), N. Y. City 


MAY LAIRD BROWN—Lyric Diction 


(DORA DUTY JONES METHOD 
Telephone Riverside 2605 {Authorized Exponent) 
1 W. 89th St., New York 


CECIL BURLEIGH 


State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, Baritone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 


MIRIAM S, CAPON, Composer 


@ongs and choruses of merit and of great use in 
Conservatories and Schools 
BURKHART PUBLISHING CO. 

443 Real Estate Trust Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 


ERNEST CARTER 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR | 
Address: 150 West 58th St., New York 


ETHEL CAVE COLE 


Accompanist and Ensemble Player 
Teacher of Singing and Coach 
K7 West 58th St., N. Y. 


REBECCA CLARKE 


VIOLA SOLOIST 
Lessons in Viola, Earmony and Ensemble 
Summer address: Pittsfield, Mass. 


MR. AND MRS. ROSS DAVID 


VOICE PRODUCTION and REPERTOIRE 
260 West 57th St., New York 


Tel. Conn. 
J), WARREN ERB Oe 
Address: 220 Madison Ave., New York 
Tel. Murray Hill 427. 
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WILLIAM J. FALK, Teacher of Singing 


Address, 50 West 67th Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 7031 


WALTER HENRY HALL 


PROFESSOR OF CHORAL MUSIC 
Columbia University 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
1425 Broadway, New York (Bryant 1274) 


Ciitan miter HEMSTREET *“Stxcinc°” 


50 West 67th St. Tel. Columbus 1405 
Summer Classes 
New York Studio and Woodstock, N. Y. 


ARTHUR J, HUBBARD, Vocal Instruction 


246 Huntington Avenue 
BOSTON, - - - - MASS. 


SERGE! KLIBANSKY, Teacher of Singing 


8 years lead instructor Stern Oonservatory, Ber- 
lin; 8 peace nstitute of Musical Art, New York 
tudios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone, 7493 Schuyler 


MASTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


110 Remsen Street BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Voice, Piano, Violin, 'Cello, Organ, Rhythmic Danc- 
ing and Dramatic Art. Notable Faculty. Resident 
pupils accommodated. 


MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


Concerts—Instruction 
(Teaching Children a Spectelty) 
216 W. 56th St, hone—Circle 1505 
Summer Address, Princes Bay P. O. Phone Tottenville 1269 


LEILA TYNDALL MOSES, Piano 


Mason Touch and Technique 
Thorough, Quick, Interesting 
Taught by his former pupil and assistant 
1157 Lexington Ave., New York City. Tel. Lenox 6467 

1823 Walnut St., 


ANNE Mc DONOUGH Philadelphia, Pa. 


Study Sight Singing and become an authori- 
tative Leader instead of a dependent follower. 


EDMUND J. MYER Voice 


703 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 1920 
SUMMER TERM IN SBATTLD 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 






































LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Wed. and Sat., 1425 Broadway, New York, 
Mail Address: 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Nine years with Institute of Musical Art. Private 
Studio: 50 West 67th St. Tel. 1405 Col. 

M’g’t: Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 


N. VAL. PEAVEY, Pianist 


TEACHER OF PIANO AND VOICE 
srupros {SENT FE, cumeg Han 
DOUGLAS POWELL °° rik" 


Teacher of Clara Loring and other prominent singer 
1425 Broadway, New York, Metropolitan Opera seed 
Bldg. Phone Bryant 1274 


ADELE LUIS RANKIN, Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 286 West 15th S8t., New York City 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


Concert Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing. 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., New York 


THE SITTIG TRIO 


VIOLIN, ’CELLO AND PIANO 
RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
167 West 80th St. Tel. Schuyler 9520 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Coaching— Recitals 
Metropolitan Opera House ; Res., 2184 Bathgate Ay, 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COMPOSER 
Care of John Church Company, New York 


THEO. VAN YORX, Tenor 


Vocal Studios: 22 West 39th St., New York 
Telephone Greeley 8701 


CLAUDE WARFORD 


OMPOSER—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway Phone Bryant 1274 


A, CAMPBELL WESTON 


PIANIST—-ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
27 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. Prospect 8969 J 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE of Normal Singing 


MME, ANNA E, ZIEGLER, Director. 
All singers made self-supporting. Summer term at 


New York and Asbury Park 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 






































of every community such a plan wil! 
make a ready appeal, for they can see 
ahead the ultimate benefits to be derived 
from it. So much wholesome enjoymen: 
may thus be provided for the entire com- 
munity that those who help organize the 
carol-singing will feel amply rewarde: 
for their preliminary work. 

It will o found that the newspaper, 
will gladly give publicity to so beneficia/ 
a civic movement, and the National Bu- 
reau for the Advancement of Music wil! 
be quick to lend its co-operation to thos: 
who are interested in instituting carol. 
singing in their communities. Through 
the agency of the bureau any informa. 
tion that is desired may be obtained. 





DE LAMARTER IN MILWAUKEE 





City Gives Him Cordial Welcome as 
Leader of Chicago Symphony Forces 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 9.— Mil- 
waukee has had its first taste of concerts 
under the direction of Eric DeLamarter, 
who is taking the place of Frederick 
Stock as conductor of the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and is more than satis- 
fied with the demonstration of Mr. De- 
Lamarter’s ability. His climaxes are 
built up with considerable strength, al- 
though the quiet, lingering moods might 
be infused with more serenity. 

Due to the influenza, which closed up 
the city’s concerts tight for nearly a 
month, the Chicago series is not so well 
attended this year. The first concert 
was held the first day after the influ- 
enza ban was lifted and this may have 
kept many of the timid ones away from 
the concert. In general the feeling is 
prevalent that this year’s series of con- 
certs will have a larger attendance 
later. 

The chief feature of the first Chicago 
Symphony concert was the César Franck 
Symphony, whose beauties were well 
disclosed under the intelligent musician- 
ship of Mr. DeLamarter. He injected a 
strong measure of individuality into the 
interpretation of some parts of the sym- 
phony. The Tchaikovsky “Romeo and 
Juliet” Overture was comparatively new 
to Milwaukee audiences and the general 
feeling was that only at times does this 
composition seem to possess the real 
Tchaikovsky flavor. Gliére’s symphonic 
poem, “The Sirens,” is a good example 
of the Russian school, full of vivid pic- 
tures. Herbert’s “Irish Rhapsody” con- 
cluded the program with dash and mer- 
riment. C. O. S. 


MILWAUKEE POPULAR SERIES 








Children to Be Admitted for Five Cents 
to Municipal Orchestra Events 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 9.—The Audi- 
torium Symphony Orchestra of this city 
has modified its program and announced 
that fifteen concerts will be held in the 
Auditorium on fifteen consecutive Sun- 
days. The concerts will not be inter- 
rupted by expositions and other events 
this year, as these will be taken care of 
in the mammoth new hall in the base- 
ment, designed especially for such 
shows. Community singing will be put 
on at the fifth, tenth and fifteenth Sun- 
days of the series. Some experienced 
community song leader will be chosen to 
do this work. Patriotic numbers will be 
a feature of all concerts. 

As an important move to still further 
popularize these ten and twenty-cent 
municipal orchestra concerts, children 
will be admitted for five cents. This is 
expected to bring thousands of addi- 
tional families to these winter concerts. 

For several years the city has pro- 
vided a small fund of a few thousand 
dollars to pay any deficit incurred by 
the orchestra. Usually only a_ small 
fraction of this fund is used because the 
concerts are nearly self-supporting from 
the nominal entrance fee charged. The 
orchestra will be enlarged for this sea- 
son. c.0. 8 





Activities of Mildred Dilling 


Mildred Dilling, the New York harpist, was 
heard at the memorial services for the late 
Dean Williams of Cornell University i” 
Ithaca, N. Y., Oct. 20. Miss Dilling is agai’ 


the soloist at the Central Presbyterian 
Church, New York. Her Western tour wi!! 
start Nov. 19. It will include several retur! 


engagements, among which will be an a)- 
pearance at Detroit, Mich., where she w 
give a recital with Anna Case, soprano, for 
the Central Concert Company in its ne 
auditorium. 

“rancis Rogers, baritone, will give his firs! 
New York recital since his return fr¢ 
France at A®olian Hall on Nov. 24. Hs 
program will include new American son: * 
by Manney, Luckstone, Lemont, Deen = 
Taylor, Dichmont, Keith Elliott and De! 
more. Isadore Luckstone will assist at t 
piano. 
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New Photo Play- Presents Mme. Cavalieri and Muratore 


MUSICAL 


Scenes from “‘The Rose of Granada,”’ the New Film Play That Has Requisitioned 
the Art of Mme. Lina Cavalieri and Lucien Muratore 


] 
| 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 18.—Esthetic 
interests in last week’s concerts were 
inevitably somewhat sidetracked. / The 
scheduled. musical events assumed, each 
| characteristic fashion, much of the na- 
ture of patriotic rites. Through the rich, 
emotional outlet of music audiences and 
avtists co-operated in expressing the rap- 
re of victory. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra’s celebra- 
n was both splendid and touching. 
Tie Friday afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ig concerts in the Academy were intro- 
‘.ced by impressive flag presentations. 
T vo army officers appeared with the 
Siars and Stripes, and then at Mr. Sto- 
k wski’s request the entire audience 
tatically sang the “Star-Spangled 


sinner” stirringly, accompanied by the 
0 chestra. The local consuls of Belgium, 
‘ily, Great Britain and France came 
ward in sequence with the respective 
‘t:indards of their nations. There was 
‘c vent applause from the vast audience 
Mr. Stokowski led his admirable band 
performances of “La Brabanconne,” 
“Marcia Reale” and the “Marseil- 
3e.”? 
ater in the concert a solemn tribute 
W s paid to the fallen American soldiers 
4! 1 sailors with the “Dirge’’ movement 
°f MacDowell’s “Indian Suite.” The 
W ole house spontaneously rose for this 


| Patriotism Is the Keynote of 
| Philadelphia’s Week of Concerts 


By H. T. CRAVEN 


number and remained standing until the 
last tragic measures had been sounded. 
On the Saturday night bill still another 
special feature was interpolated when 
the Archbishop of Philadelphia, with a 
few patriotic remurks, especially empha- 
sizing the ancient ties of friendship bind- 
ing France and America, introduced 
Monseigneur Julien, Bishop of Arras. 
The prelate, who with two other asso- 
ciates from the stricken Artois country, 
wore the brilliant red ecclesiastical robes, 
briefly addressed the audience in French, 
each clause of his remarks being imme- 
diately explained by an interpreter. Mon- 
seigneur Julien alluded feelingly to the 
irrefragable Franco-American alliance 
and cited an interesting page of history 
in the efforts of liberty-loving Artois to 
aid the United States during the Revolu- 
tion. At that time the province equipped 
at its own expense the fine frigate Artois 
and presented it to the American navy. 
The associations ef Arras and Philadel- 
phia, the old capital of the United States, 
the Bishop maintained, were therefore of 
long-abiding significance and sincerity. 


Seidel Scores as Soloist 


Deeply stirred by the whole brilliant 
scene and fired with intensified enthusi- 
asm by another playing of the “Marseil- 
laise,” the audience had need of mobile 
temperamental attributes to adjust itself 
to the purely artistic special offering of 
the evening—the performance of the 
Brahms Concerto in D by Toscha Seidel, 


AMERICA 











N operatic event of unusual interest 

in motion pictures, or it may be the 
other way around, will be the appear- 
ance early next year of Lina Cavalieri, 
soprano, supported by her husband, Lu- 
cien. Muratore, the famous French lyric 
tenor, in “The Rose of Granada,” a 
Paramount picture. This event follow- 


ing so closely upon Caruso’s screen début, 
suggests a stampede of operatic stars to 
motion pictures. 


another of Leopold Auer’s interesting 
young violinists. It was no mean tribute 
to this gifted artist that the transition 
in the auditors’ mood was swiftly accom- 
plished. The virtuoso won prompt and 
unequivocal indorsement. He plays with- 
out affectation, with much grace and 
charm, with sound and confident tech- 
nique, and with a tone of captivating 
suavity. He compares indeed very fa- 
vorably with the other prodigies in the 
Auer galaxy, for the majestic Brahms 
work is one which exacts the utmost ar- 
tistic authority from the performer. 

Young Mr. Seidel somewhat exagger- 
ated the slow passages of the first move- 
ment, but his reading on the whole was 
without eccentricity. He rose to noble 
heights of eloquence in the exquisite 
Adagio and exhibited a flashing tech- 
nique in the sunny Allegro. Philadel- 
phians, who heard him for the first time 
last week, are looking forward to furtner 
opportunities to appraise his art in reci- 
tal appearances. 

Mr. Stokowski’s solely orchestral con- 
tributions consisted of the romantic Mac- 
Dowell “Indian Suite,” a work which, 
though it perhaps unduly poetizes the 
American native, is instinct with pic- 
torial effectiveness and atmospheric al- 
lurement and wears admirably as the 
decades roll by; and the lively but rather 
inconsequential Svendsen picture, “Car- 
nival in Paris.” Both numbers were 
superbly interpreted. 

Apropos of the orchestra, it may be 
mentioned that German music is begin- 
ning to be listed. The Brahms work was 
a fruitful introduction and this week Mr. 
Stokowski will submit the same com- 
poser’s masterly “Variations on a Theme 
of Haydn” and Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
Overture. 

Another enlivening patriotic scene was 
enacted earlier in the week—in fact, on 
the jubilant Peace Monday itself—when 
the regular season of subscription musi- 


The author of the scenario has exerted 
himself to provide lavish opportunities 
for pleasing scenes. The plot extends 
through southern France and Spain and 
up to Paris, providing all the wealth of 
splendid backgrounds that any photog- 
rapher could ask. Mme. Cavalieri has a 
legitimate excuse for wearing some 
stunning dresses; while Muratore, be- 
ginning in the severe robes of a novice 
in a Trappist monastery, and ending in 
a dress suit, has all the advantages of 
contrasts. 


cales opened in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom. General L. W. T. Waller in- 
troduced a trio of delightful French ar- 
tists—Lucien Muratore, tenor; Alex- 
andre Debruille, violinist, and Georges 
Truc, pianist. The last-named was in 
uniform. M. Debruille began the concert 
with an Andante by Lalo, sympathetic- 
ally played, with M. Truc accompanying. 
The latter then gave a facile reading of 
Fauré’s “Barcarolle”’ and he was also 
heard in Saint-Saéns’s sparkling “Etude 
in the Form of a Waltz,” Another num- 
ber of M. Debruille was Saint-Saéns’s 
“Rondo Capriccioso.” 

M. Muratore’s contributions consisted 
of the old Provencale lyric “Magali,” 
Loret’s “Chanson et Barberinne,”’ Le- 
vade’s graphic “Enlevement,” Cannio’s 
“QO Surdato Inamorata,” and the two 
thrilling patriotic outbursts, the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” and the “Marseil- 
laise.” These national hymns were mag- 
nificently sung and with an opulent vol- 
ume of tone which displayed the artist in 
his most virile mood. At the close of the 
“Marseillaise” the singer cried raptur- 
ously “Viva l’Amerique!” and “Viva la 
France!” The sentiments of the audi- 
ence were pitched in the same high key 
of rhapsodic joy. 

Announcement has been made that 
Frances McCollin of this city is the win- 
ner of the Kimball Company prize offered 
by the Chicago Madrigal Club. The 
award was given for Miss McCollin’s 
musical setting in madrigal form of a 
poem by Bertha Ochsner, a Chicago girl, 
entitled “The Nights of Spring.” Miss 
McCollin is thé daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward G. McCollin, who have been long 
prominent in the advancement of music 
in this city. Last year she was awarded 
a first prize by the Philadelphia Manu- 
script Musical Society, and last January 
one of her compositions won the $100 
prize of the Philadelphia Matinée Musi- 
cal Club. 








* tural benefit from them. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MusICAL AMERICA. 








Thinks Our Cultural Lacks Are Due to 
Our Competitive Philosophy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I cannot help noticing a serious lack 
of culture ‘and of cultural interests in 
the rising generation, and attention may 
fairly be called to this lack, I think, as 
one of the signs of the times. 

Thirty years ago, while our recognized 
poets were still with us, there was a 
greater interest in the poetic and liter- 
ary than at the present day. To some 
this may seem a matter of little moment, 
life’s paramount concern being the get- 
ting of a living. But there are yet a 
few who believe that “without vision the 
people perish.” 

The war which has oppressed human- 
ity like a nightmare these four long 
years is but an expression, in terms of 
blood and iron, of what is involved in 
our modern golden rule of competition. 
In spite of the lesson this “baptism of 
fire” should have impressed on us, it is 
doubtful whether we have turned from 
our old idols and are seeking the truer 
divinities of the aesthetic. It is to be 
feared that the American rather de- 
spises what savors of art, though he de- 
plores loudly our want of a distinctive 
art culture. 

This situation constitutes a problem 
we really need to face as much as we 
do the business and mechanical difficul- 
ties of everyday life. If we do not, we 
shall continue along the old lines of com- 
petition; we shall be combatants, armed 
each against each, though we bear no 
visible weapons. : 

It is to be feared that our public 
schools are much at fault for our dearth 
of culture. Since they are organized on 
the principle of a mill engaged in turn- 
ing out a cheap standard product cut to 
_ pattern, we cannot expect much of cul- 
; If we are not 
to go on suffering, the personal element 
must be introduced into the education 
program of the public schools. 

The bearing of these remarks on mu- 
sic is obvious. Without culture music 
is like a fine tool in a clumsy hand—all 
right in itself, but of little practical ben- 
efit. Cultivate your soil and your seeds 
of the esthetic will take root and bring 
forth in good time the desired harvest. 

CHARLES H. BATTEY. 

Providence, R. I., Nov. 5, 1918. 





Pleads for Omission of Expression 
Marks 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Too few musicians to-day possess in- 
dividuality. Consequently we have too 
few interesting performers. Exactness 
of execution, rather than personal ex- 
pression, seems too often to be their aim. 

Who cares to hear a performer whose 
greatest claim to musicianship is his 
ability to play a passage “exactly in 
tempo,” all directions as to color and 
shading strictly observed, just as they 
are printed? Do not teachers too fre- 
quently mistake a slavish following of 
directions for talent? Yet there is such 
a thing as a musical conscience and the 
true musician feels like an offender when 
he swerves from the interpretation his 
conscience would dictate in the direction 
of following either the printed word or 
a teacher’s prejudice. 

For this true sort of musician expres- 
sion marks have no value. Is there ever 
any need for writing a “ritardo”? It is 
felt by the sympathetic interpreter 
whether the composer has marked it or 
not. It is in this direction that a tal- 
ented child takes its first liberty. If so, 
the correct execution can be expected 
from a more highly cultivated sense. 
Then why order it? 


How about those who don’t feel it? 
They would disregard the marks any- 
how, and if they are to be icicle per- 
formers, it were better they never 
studied. 

If it were the practice to omit expres- 
sion marks from music, the result would 
be more interesting performances. Stu- 
dents would become more mature intel- 
lectually and through the necessity of 
asserting themselves they would develop 
a more intense musical feeling. Then 
there would be a greater number of solo- 
ists living their music instead of merely 
playing it. 

NATHANIEL ROBIN. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 14, 1918. 





Carrying on the Red Cross Work in 
Italy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Salute! From Italy I appeal to you. 

At the officers’ mess where I eat there 
is an Italian maestro, now a lieutenant 
in the service of the Ambulance Section 
of the Italian Army. The other night 
at dinner an American officer who was 
our guest made the assertion that there 
were just two classes in the audiences at 
the Metropolitan Opera House—one who 
supported it without appreciation and 
only for society’s sake and the other, 
the Italian-Americans who loved and 
understood it. 

Help me nail the canard by sending 
me a copy of MUSICAL AMERICA, particu- 
larly of your Special Fall Issue, which 
outlines the winter’s music throughout 
the whole country. I want to show the 


maestro how wide an appreciation of 
music America has. 

My work here is with the American 
Red Cross. We furnish coffee, chocolate, 
bread and cigarettes—free—to the Ital- 
ian soldiers who are ammalati or feriti, 
on their way to their hospitals back from 
the front. 

I am in charge of the Red Cross work 
at two stations. 

The Red Cross here in Italy also sends 
coffee and cigarettes to the soldiers in 
the front line trenches, both in the moun- 
tains and in the plains. My work is 
greatly appreciated and is helping to a 
strong understanding and sympathy be- 
tween those two great countries, Amer- 
ica and Italy. 

Again to you and MusIcCAL AMERICA— 
Salute! 

FRANK SQUIER, 
American Red Cross. 
Vicenza, Italy, Oct. 19, 1918. 





Praise for Fall Issue from New Orleans 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Comment upon the beauty of make-up 
and interest of context of the Special 
Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA has been 
general. The wealth of illustrated mat- 
ter, too, has received merited approval. 
It would be impossible to send such a 
copy the way of most magazines, for it 
will grow in value for research and ref- 
erence as time goes on. This edition 
should insure countless new friends and 
instruct those who have lagged in the 
march of the Muse in America. 

HELEN PITKIN SCHERTZ. 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 4, 1918. 
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Chicago, Nov. 16, 1918. 


HE Saturday morning recital at the 
Chicago Musical College was given 
Nov. 16 by pupils of the piano, vocal and 
violin departments. Among those ap- 
pearing were Mrs. Valeria Brown, Julia 
Keith, Miriam Penansky, Larraine Earn- 
est, Marie Gores, Gertrude Lee, Harold 
Ayres, Solidad Rindon and Kathryn 
Thomas Whitfield. Previous to the pro- 
gram Felix Borowski, president of the 
institution, lectured upon “The Begin- 
nings of Polyphony.” 
Larraine Earnest, a pupil of Leon 
Sametini, has been engaged for a week’s 


series of performances at the Hippo- 
drome. 

Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop has 
organized a vocal quartet of her pupils 
which includes Gladys Farazda Banfield, 
Era Lee Lightner, Gertrude Gipson and 
Marie Glamore. 

A piano recital was given at Lyceum 
Arts Conservatory, Nov. 15, by Ruth 
Rothe, pupil of Marguerite Kelpsch. She 
played two groups of pieces, the first by 
D’Albert, Schuett and Rachmaninoff, the 
second by Sibelius, Chaminade and Mac- 
Dowell, and also the Raff “Tarantelle.” 
She was assisted by Lynda Roehl, pupil 
of Thirza Mosher-Parmenter, who ap- 
peared in numbers by Goetz, Stenson and 
Bergen. 

A rather elaborate program was pre- 
sented at Bush Conservatory, Nov. 16, 
by Ruth Bradley and Esther Goetz, pian- 
ists, pupils of Edgar Nelson; Dorothy 
Neill and Dorothy Bolinger, sopranos, 
pupils of Charles W. Clark, and Annelle 
Barrett, violinist, pupil of Richard Czer- 
wonky. Miss Neill and Miss Bollinger 
sang groups of songs, Miss Bradley 
played Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,”’ Miss 
Barrett played Wieniawski’s “Légende,” 
and Miss Goetz, who closed the program, 
played two numbers from MacDowell’s 
E Minor Suite, Op. 10, and the Wagner- 
Liszt “Love-death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” 

The informal social hour program at 
the Lyceum Arts Conservatory was pre- 
sented Nov. 12 by Edward Clarke, bari- 
tone; Rachel Steinman Clarke, violinist, 
and Jeanne Boyd, pianist. 


Beatrice Dorion, pianist, and member 
of the faeulty of the LaBarthe Piano- 
forte School, presented a program before 
the Chicago Women’s Club Thursday 
afternoon in the recital hall of the Fine 
Arts Building. Ann Kerr of the same 
faculty also gave a program in the same 
auditorium Sunday afternoon, Nov. 10. 

The American Conservatory presented 
advanced piano pupils of Heniot Levy 
and voice pupils of Warren K. Howe in 
recital in Kimball Hall Saturday after- 
noon. The following young people took 
part: Winnifred Smith, Hilda Edwards, 
Helen Roberts, Etta Blonstein, Anna B. 
Rouse, Myrtle Franche, Verna I. Mc- 
Combs, Theo. Amsbury, Anna Ellis and 
Virginia Cohen. M. A. MeL. 





Emery Gives First of “Fifty-Minute” 
Musicales in Philadelphia 


The first in the series of “Fifty-minue Mu- 
icales’’ was given on Nov. 19 in Philadelphia 
by Mauritz Emery, pianist and coach of that 
city and New York. Beatrice Cast, soprano, 
was the assisting soloist. These unique mu- 
sicales, originated last season by Mr. Emery, 
are among Philadelphia’s important musical 
activities. In presenting these programs, Mr. 
Emery is assisted by a singer or other artist 
who gives his services gratis in order to in- 
crease the French War Orphan Fund. Com- 
munities desiring to assist this cause by hav- 
ing such a concert, may communicate with 
Mr. Emery at his Philadelphia studio. 





Honor Homer Bartlett on Golden Wed- 
ding Anniversary 


Celebrating the golden wedding anniversary 
of Homer N. Bartlett and his wife on Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 16, a group of the well- 
known American composer’s friends gathered 
in New York and gave a dinner in honor of 
the Bartletts. Those who were on hand to 
congratulate the Bartletts on this occasion 
were all close friends, several of whom he has 
known for the last thirty years. Among those 
present were J. L. Burdett, Louis R. Dress- 
ler, J. M. Priaulx, Kathryn Platt Gunn, Ray- 
mond Stehle¥, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bergh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Steele, Miss Holkins anc 
A. Walter Kramer. . 





E. R. Tappen, tenor of East Orange, N. J., 
is singing Penn’s ‘‘Magic of Your Eyes.”’ 


LOTTA MADDEN EARNS 
NEW RECITAL HONORS 





Lotta Madden, Soprano. Recital, 
JEolian Hall, Evening, Nov. 15. 


Accompanist, Francis Moore. 

The Program: 

“Lasciatemi morire,” Monte- 
verde; “Selve amiche, ombroso 


piante,” Caldara; “Che fiero cos- 
tume,” Legrenzi; “Over the 
Steppe” and “My Native Land,” 
Gretchaninoff; “The rose enslaves 
the nightingale,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
kof; “Thou Billowy Harvest 
Field!” Rachmaninoff ; “Chanson,” 
Franck; “J’ai dit aux étoiles,” 
Paiadithe; “La Chevelure,” De- 
bussy; “Extase,’ Dupare; “Le 
Baiser,” Dubois; “Ebb-Tide,” 
“Night Song of Amalfe” and “The 
Gull,” Hill; “Off to the Kingdom 
of Dreams,” Gilmour; “The Cry o 
Rachel,” Salter; “Love Hat 
Wings,” Koemmenich. 











Lotta Madden, the soprano, who last 
season effected a very successful entry 
into the New York concert field, again 
charmed a large audience in A®olian 
Hall on Friday. Miss Madden’s ability 
to charm is very comprehensible indeed, 
for this little woman has a wealth and 
intensity of expression in her vocal art, 
not to say her artistic equipment, that 
should mark her out for big things in 
the future. Such great conquests. how- 
ever, are to be expected only if the 
singer succeeds in giving greater free- 
dom to her tones, especially in her me- 
dium voice. The elimination of constric- 
tions should be a comparatively simple 
matter for a singer of such talents as 
hers.. 

The introductory group comprised in- 
teresting song relics of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies. In the Russian group, Gretchan- 
inoff’s beautiful “Over the Steppe” af- 
forded Miss Madden the chance to de- 
pict tonally the vastness of space. With 
almost the same success she caught the 
plaintive note in “My Native Land,” by 
the same composer. The _ succeeding 
group of French songs was delivered by 
the artist with exquisite sublety. “J’ai 
dit aux étoiles” was so piquantly sung 
and with the exhibition of so much 
beauty of tone that a repetition was 
frantically demanded. But her real 
artistic success was gained with De- 
bussy’s spiritually sung “La Chevelure.”’ 
Here was the color Debussy requires. 
Almost equally effective was her vibrant 
interpretation of Duparc’s “Extase.” 
The singer’s French diction is excellent, 
though it might be still more distinct. 
The concluding group of American com- 


, pesitions was received with unstinted 


approval. Miss Madden’s success with 
her audience was complete. Floral offer- 
ings were showered on her in profusion. 
Francis Moore furnished well balarced 
accompaniments. O. PB. 2. 





Atlantic City Club Starts Season’s Musi- 
cal Activities 


ATLANTIC CITy, Nov. 16.—The influenza 
ban has been raised, and activities have been 
resumed in the Crescendo Club, Mrs. Ida 
Taylor Bolte, president, which met recently 
in the music room of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Mrs. E. C. Du Plaine, leader of 
the program for the evening, chose as her 
subject “Autumn Music.” She was assisted 
by Ethel Marino in piano solos from Men- 
delssohn and Tchaikovsky; Helen Kennedy, 


soprano, “Autumn Thoughts,” Massenet: 
Maude Bonth, contralto, in “An Autumn 
Song,” Bartlett; Sarah Newell, “Autumn.” 


Chaminade; Rebecca Tranger, soprano, gave 
a Rachmaninoff work. Mrs. J. H. Ireland 
and Mrs, M. Brick accompanied. Soloists for 
the United War Work campaign were Mr- 
August Bolte, Kathleen Bennett Golding, Li 
lian Albers, Mae Jackson, Helen Kennedy. 
Kathryn K. Worcester and Anna Shill Hemp- 
hill. a, Va BD 





“Victory Sing” at Biddeford, Me. 


BIDDEFORD, ME., Nov. 18.—The largest 
gathering ever held in Biddeford assembled 
for the great “Victory Sing” in the city opera 
house on Nov. 10. The singing of patriotic 
American songs and songs of the Allies ws 
led by George Thornton Edwards, director 
of the State Liberty Choruses. 
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GARRISON WINS AS 
DAMROSCH SOLOIST 


Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, After- 





noon, Noy. 14. Soloist, Mabel 
Garrison, Soprano. The Pro- 
gram: 
Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” 


Berlioz (Viola Obbligato, M. Pol- 

lain) ; Recitative and Rondo, “Mia 
| Speranza Adorata,”’ Mozart, Miss 
| Garrison; Ballet Music from “Les 
| Petit Riens,” Mozart; “A Cali- 
fornia Idyl,” Stiitiman-Kelley (first 
time), Miss Garrison; Symphonic 
| Eaucerpt from “Redemption,” 
Franck. 








Not all music is great, for which let 
us thank a wise providence. “Harold 
in Italy” serves two purposes—it deepens 
one’s veneration for symphonies that are 
really immortal and provides a satis- 
factory, carefully wrought medium for 
viola virtuosi. M. Pollain, who played 
the viola obbligato in this performance 
of “Harold,” disclosed real mastery. His 
is a rich, big tone, smooth as satin, to 
which is added a notable technical equip- 


ment. M. Pollain’s playing of the vari- 
ous solos assigned his instrument was 
a sterling achievement. He shared with 
Mr. Damrosch the spontaneous applause 
after the several movements. 

Mabel Garrison’s silvery soprano 
voice evoked delight in the Mozart and 
Stillman-Kelley numbers. The Amer- 
ican’s work, “A California Idyl,” for 
coloratura and orchestra, which had its 
first performance at this event, sounds 
no original note. It is conventionally 
conceived and written music, music 
which seems to have no plausible reason 
for being. Surely Mr. Kelley would not 
desire to have this score considered a 
representative specimen of his work. 
Miss Garrison’s singing of this “Cali- 
fornia Iydl” generated much applause. 
The charming Metropolitan singer had 
to return to the platform a number of 
times to bow her acknowledgment. 

Mozart’s ballet music from “Les Petit 
Riens” proved refreshing. It is ‘thrice 
delightful, daintily woven stuff, the sort 
of music that the great Austrian loved 
to write and that audiences all over the 
world love to hear. 

Throughout the afternoon Mr. Dam- 
rosch and his forces discharged their 
duties brilliantly. B. &. 


Willeke Soloist on Sunday 


The third Sunday afternoon concert of 
the New York Symphony Society drew a 
capacity audience to Afolian Hall on 
Nov. 17, in spite of most unfavorable 
weather. A repetition of the Berlioz 
Symphony, “Harold in Italy,” was given, 
and René Pollain enthusiastically ap- 
plauded in the viola solos in which he 
had been greeted when the first presenta- 
tion was given this season at Carnegie 
Hall. 

A ’Cello Concerto by Geral served to 
introduce Willem Willeke, formerly of 
the Kneisel Quartet, as soloist for the 
first time with Mr. Damrosch’s forces. 
The audience found the work highly 
pleassing and recalled Mr. Willeke sev- 
eral times. Mr. Damrosch’s Suite from 
“Electra” and the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Mareh from “Le Coq d’Or” made up a 
program that inclined more to the ro- 
mantic than to the substantial viands 
of symphony fare. M. S. 


Plans Announced for Fitchburg Festival 

‘itchburg, Mass., Nov. 13.—The _ an- 
nouncement of the plans for the annual 
Spring festival of the Fitchburg Choral So- 
Clcty have been made, after their preparation 
by Herbert I. Wallace, president of the soci- 
et and Nelson P. Coffin, conductor. The 
Pions eall for a two-day festival in the first 
Week of May, 1919. The works to be per - 
‘formed are Franck’s “Beatitudes” and Cole- 


ridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,’’ 
and the soloists are Rosa Raisa, soprano; 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Lambert Murphy, 
tenor; Merle Alcock, contralto; Elsie Baker, 
contralto; Alfred Lindquist, tenor; Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone; Herbert Witherspoon, 
bass, and Giacomo Rimini, baritone. The or- 
chestra concert on the second afternoon will 
be given by the Fitchburg Festival orchestra, 
composed of forty New York and Boston mu- 
sicians, with Louis R. Eaton, conductor. 


BANGOR SEASON BEGINS 





Symphony Orchestra Appears in Pro- 
gram for Young People 


BANGOR, ME., Nov. 16.—The Bangor 
Symphony Orchestra, under Conductor 
Horace M. Pullen’s leadership, opened its 
twenty-third season most auspiciously on 
Wednesday afternoon in the City Hall, 
when it presented, before a good-sized 
audience, its first Young People’s Sym- 
phony program. The program, preceded 
by the singing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” opened with Foerster’s “l'es- 
tival March,” whose stirring rhythm so 
well represents the spirit of the times. 
Tchaikovsky’s exquisite Andante Can- 
tabile from the String Quartet, Op. 11, 
was well done, also the Tchaikovsky 
“Andantino in Modo di Canzona” from 
the Symphony in F Minor, which was re- 
ceived by the audience with unusual 
enthusiasm. Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture, Volpatti’s “The Blue Mediter- 
ranean” and Drigo’s Serenade from “Les 
Millions d’Arlequin” completed the pro- 
gram. 

The Bangor Band, Adelbert W. Sprague, 
conductor, has on few occasions, if ever, done 
better work and played with such uniformity 
as last evening, when, before a large, en- 
thusiastic audience it gave its second Pop 
concert for the season in the City Hall. The 
program was composed of the national an- 
them, marches and operatic numbers and 
patriotic songs of the allied nations. 

d\-in B®. 


PORTLAND MUNICIPAL SERIES 





Raymond Havens Assisting Soloist in 
Second Program of the Course 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 15.—Raymond 
Havens was the assisting soloist last 
evening at the second of the Municipal 
Concerts with Will C. Macfarlane, city 
organist. This was also a return en- 
gagement from last year’s list of artists 
and he made, if possible, an even deeper 
impression than at his former visit. His 
playing of the Rubinstein D Minor Con- 
certo was a brilliant piece of work, and 
equally so was the playing of the orches- 
tral parts on the organ by Mr. Macfar- 
lane. Mr. Havens gave a group of Cho- 
pin’s pieces, Ballade in G Minor, Noc- 
turne in D Flat and the “Revolutionary” 
Etude, responding to an encore with an- 
other Etude and concluding the program 
with Henselt’s “Si oiseau j’etais” and 
Liszt’s “La Campanella.” 

Mr. Macfarlane played in fine style 
the first movement of Guilmant’s First 
Sonata, Nevin’s Suite, “Sketches of the 


City,” and two charming novelties, 
“Speranza” and “Minuetto antico e 
Musetta,” by Pietro A. Yon. A. B. 





Minnie Carey Stine Heard in Concerts 


Minnie Carey Stine, contralto, made a suc- 
cessful appearance at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium on Nov. 11, substituting at a half 
hour’s notice. She sang an aria from “Sam- 
son and Delilah’ and a group of songs in 
English, including Florence Parr Gere’s “I 
am the Wind.” Alexander Russell was an 
excellent accompanist. On Nov. 15, she made 
her second appearance of the week at the 
same auditorium and sang an aria from 
“Cavalleria’’ and a group of French songs 
Gordon Hampson played highly effective ac- 
companiments. 


William Strubani to Sing in Camps 


Lionel Robsarte, the New York vocal 
teacher and coach, is enthusiastic over the 
gratifying results shown by his new artist- 
pupil, William Strubani, tenor. Mr. Strubani 
was formerly a baritone with the Society of 
American Singers and will now appear at 
cantonments. Incidentally he is busy finish- 
ing his sixth. rédle in preparation for Italian 
opera under Mr. Robsarte. 














F. X. Arens Records Third 
Autumn Session in Portland, Ore. 














Part of the Vocal Class of F. X. Arens in Portland, Ore., This Fall 


HE third vocal course given this year 

in Portland, Ore., by F. X. Arens, 
the prominent New York vocal master, 
during September is recorded as regards 
a part of its personnel, at any rate, in 
the above photograph. Besides those 
shown here there were thirteen others. 
Those in the picture are as follows: 


First row, left to right, Miss Holling, 
Mrs. Avery-Rice, Evelene Calbreath, 
Miss Rinehart, Mrs. Brandes-Price, Miss 
Welch; second row, Mrs. Shiel, Mrs. Ber- 
rian Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. Kribs, Miss 


Simon, Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Irwin, Mrs. Hur- 
ley-Denny; third row, Seth Smith, J. 
Ross Fargo, Mr. Ordeman, Helen Cal- 
breath, Mr. Arens and Mrs. Campbell. 
Those who were unable to be present 
on the occasion when the flashlight was 
made were Mrs. Harding-Brodie, Mrs. 
Kraus, Mrs. Richardson, Miss Shogren, 
Miss Vogt, Miss Ganung, Mrs. Fowler- 
Miller, Mrs. Scroggins, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
Miss Storey, Miss Holman, Miss Griffith 
and Mrs. Bancroft. Before his depar- 
ture from Portland Mr. Arens was en- 
gaged to give his fourth vocal course 
next year, se successful was this one. 








J. WARREN ERB 
LEAVES PITTSBURGH 
FOR METROPOLIS 














J. Warren Erb, Accompanist, Conductor 
and Coach 


Another addition to the many excellent 
accompanists and coaches in New York 
is J. Warren Erb, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, who has now come to New York, 
where he will reside permanently. Mr. 
Erb has accompanied many celebrated 


artists in their recitals and won for him- 
self an enviable position as accompanist 
and coach in Pittsburgh. His gifts as a 
conductor also attracted attention there 
and he will continue this-work in New 
York. He has already begun his coach- 
ing at his studio at “Studio Hall’ on 
Madison Avenue, 





Eva Gauthier Delights Jersey City 
Hearers 
Jersey City, N. J., Nov. 13.—The open- 


ing night of the United War Work Drive in 
Jersey City was also a Victory night celebra- 
tion and a vast crowd filled the Armory. 
Monday was ‘‘War Camp Service Night” and 
Kva Gauthier, soprano, gave great pleasure 
by her singing. She sang two opera selec- 
tions, then the “Star-Spangled Banner” and 
the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ her audience of upwards 
of 2000 joining in the singing. She received 
an ovation and was called back again and 
again, 





Salina Musicians Join in “Thanksgiving 
for Peace” Service 


SALINA, KAN., Nev, 18.—Community sing- 
ing is still popular in Salina and every war 
drive, lecture or public demonstration finds 
Dean Cox of the College of Music leading the 
crowd, with the municipal band. Sunday 
night, Nov. 17, a union “thanksgiving for 
peace” service was held in Convention Hall. 
The music was under the direction of George 
W. Barnes, the new organist and choirmaster 
of the Christ Episcopal Cathedral. Dean 
Cox was appointed song director for the 
5S. A. T. C. at Wesleyan and Charles Keep 
for Bethany at Lindsborg. 





Tamaki Miura, the Japanese soprano, who 
opens in ‘‘Butterfly’’ with the Chicago Opera 
Association, Nov. 19, will give her services 
for a patriotic concert at Camp Grant Liberty 
Theater on Thanksgiving Day. 











ELIZABETH CCUTMAN 


Leading Interpreter of FolK Songs in America. 


TOURS—EAST and WEST 


Dates available and terms, address 
Walter Floeckher, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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REDISCOVERING THE GREATER CHOPIN 





Apparent Simplicity of Some of the Polish Master’s Compositions Blocks Way to a Real Under- 
standing of the Greatest of Piano Composers—His Music Calls for No Narrow ‘‘Special’’ 
Technique, but a Combination of All Styles—Some Distinguished Interpreters 





By HARRIETTE BROWER 














HOPIN—the composer superlatively 

great for the piano, and the one most 
beloved by every pianist. He belongs to 
the pianist as no other composer has ever 
done or is likely to do. Bach wrote in 
many forms; he is termed the universal 
musician. Beethoven has been called the 
Shakespeare of music. But their great- 
ness cannot overshadow for a moment 
that of Chopin; he is our own, peculiarly 
ours, a real piano genius from first to 
last. 

Think what he has left us: the two 
wonderful Sonatas, the Concertos, that 
Barcarolle, even yet not widely known, 
the lyric Ballades, the stirring Polo- 
naises, tender Nocturnes, Preludes so 
full of variety, Valses, Mazurkas filled 
with romance, Scherzos to set the blood 
a-tingling and Etudes in which a world 
is mirrored. 

~His music effected a revolution in 
piano literature, just as Liszt on his side 
was also creating revolutionary innova- 
tions through his bold, masterful, origi- 
nal flights. But Liszt composed for or- 
chestra, for great choral masses, for 
church ritual, whereas Chopin only 
thought and dreamed of the piano. No 
wonder he has the warmest place in the 
hearts of all who love and study piano 
music. Everything he has to say holds 
such a peculiarly sympathetic meaning 
that it appeals alike to the cultured and 
the ignorant. A simple Mazurka will lift 
the thought of people satiated with rag- 


time; they will hardly know why they 
are touched, why they feel it is good mu- 
sic and why they wish for more. It is 
this spirit of universal appeal which lies 
inherent in the music: it compels, it en- 
tices, it calms and soothes. Certain 
melodies of Chopin grip and pierce to the 
very depths, like the lyric portion of the 
G Major Nocturne or the song passage 
in Octave Etudes in Op. 25. Who can 
withstand such appeals? No one with a 
temperament that can be “touched to 
finer issues.” 

The appealing character of Chopin’s 
music presents one of its dangers. The 
music of our universal genius has been 
more often maltreated and murdered 
than understood. What crimes have been 
committed by aspiring pianists with no 


fingers and no sensibilities! Think of 
the schoolgirls all over the land who at- 
tempt Valses and Nocturnes. They wish 
to play his music; it is always melo- 
dious; even the simple sounds attract 
them. So they are fed by their teachers 
particularly on the Valses. No young miss 
taking piano lessons can escape the 
Valses of Chopin. It is usually the one 
in C Sharp minor which she attempts 
first, and digs away at this, accents mis- 
placed here, uneven figures there, incor- 
rect phrasing in another place, until, if 
you are within earshot, you feel like tak- 
ing flight into a far country. Then you 
remember that the beauty of the music 
is one of its dangers: everyone wants to 
play it, especially those who can’t. Per- 
haps this girl is getting something out 
of the Valse, even though she is helping 
to murder it. Only you wish that her 
teacher had prepared her technically be- 
fore allowing her to tackle it. 


No “Special” Technique 


Is there such a thing as a Chopin tech- 
nique? Can we label certain movements 
and forms, various sets of exercises, and 
assert that these, taken together, will 
produce a Chopin technique? Then 
everyone could play Chopin. The only 
way to acquire an adequate technique is 
to master every point as we go along, 
until we have perfected our skill to a 
high degree. Shall we not need the best 
possible technique to interpret the mu- 
sic of the greatest piano composer who 
ever lived? We say Bach requires solid- 
ity of tone and free independence of fin- 
ger; Beethoven, great clarity of phrase 
and variety of tone; Mozart, perfect 
refinement and polish; Mendelssohn, 
singing style combined wth delicate 
swiftness; Debussy, subtle atmosphere; 
Liszt, power and bravura. Do not all 
these qualities unite in the music of Cho- 
pin? Yes, even the power and bravura 
of Liszt find place there. Can a mild 
performance of the Revolutionary or the 
Octave Etudes satisfy us? No; we re- 
quire bravura in both, also in the Scher- 
zos, in parts of the Ballades and in a 
hundred other places. 

A Chopin player has need, first, of a 
sympathetic, singing tone, which he can 
render delicate or powerful on demand, 
which he can shade with infinite grada- 
tion of color and nuance. We are told 
Chopin was a world-great pianist; that 
his touch was “rich, sweet, supple and 
singing”; that he had a technique that 
knew_no difficulties. His pianissimo was 
an enchanting whisper, his forte seemed 
powerful by contrast, so numberless were 


the gradations, so widely varied were his 
dynamics. We knew he had not the 
massive volume of tone with which Liszt 
performed his music, but he could not 
help admiring the effects resulting from 
the more vivid passion of the other. 
The would-be Chopin player needs to 
give earnest heed to his technical equip- 
ment, to gain sufficient control over the 
principal forms, before he can hope to 
interpret this Polish music with any 
pleasure to himself. Continual study of 
tonal quality (tone does not become beau- 
tiful in a day or week), constant listen- 
ing, always securing correct conditions, 
should gradually mellow the tone, till it 
becomes “rich and sweet.” Meanwhile 
the player is working on trills, chords, 
arpeggios, octaves and scales. Chopin’s 
scales were “like pearls” we are told. 
Let us have that concept of scales, to 
give them the pearly quality desired. 
Seales, arpeggios and passages abound 
in the music of Chopin. Think of the 
running passages which close the F 
Sharp Impromptu, the arpeggios in the 
C Minor Etude, the cadenzas everywhere. 


How to Begin 


While perfecting his technique and 
style, the player can begin to enjoy his 
Chopin if he choose judiciously. Instead of 
starting with the Nocturnes and Valses, 
take first some of the Preludes. Here 
are pearls of thought of every size and 
shape. And how often are these gems 
overlooked by the too ambitious. Be 
content with small beginnings. Prepare 
a suite of the Preludes, choosing first 
No. 7, a tiny Mazurka of two lines. It 
will prove whether you have musical 
touch, ideas of phrasing and pedalling. 
Next add No. 20, a study in powerful 
chords, which must ring out sonorously, 
making a fine climax within the first 
four measures; after this they gradually 
diminish, though the top notes of the 
chords sing. There is pathos, inten- 
sity and sadness in this Prelude, “a na- 
tion’s plaint.” Now add _ something 
brighter. No. 10, for instance, is all 
gaiety, though with an undercurrent of 
seriousness. Then comes No. 3, a brief, 
lovely Barcarolle; No. 1, a bright, rest- 
less Toccata, and No. 23, like shifting 
moonlit shadows. You can now under- 
take the big A Flat Prelude, which gives 
another mood. Indeed, the whole set of 
twenty-four, playéd consecutively, as 
Josef Hofmann interprets them, with 
such infinite variety of touch and tone, 
is a feast to the lover of Chopin. He longs 
to go and do likewise, but he realizes 
such playing is only the result of con- 


summate mastery of every detail of 
pianism. 

It is alluring to linger over each groury 
of compositions, selecting here and there. 
arranging whole lists of pieces that g. 
well together, building up climaxes an, 
creating impressions.. Of all the com 
posers, the music of Chopin best lend 
itself to a complete program. Man: 
artists have illustrated this. We ex 
pected it of De Pachman, as he has a! 
ways been noted for consummate Cho 
pin technique, touch and style. He ha 
made a devoted study of the entire liter- 
ature and in certain compositions is in 
imitable. 

Every season we listen to various “al!. 
Chopin” recitals. Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, 
Godowsky, Leginska, Hughes, to mention 
a few, have been heard in such program; 
and we delighted in them. There is suc), 
wonderful variety in our universal com 
poser that a whole evening of his musi: 
is never wearisome when rightly inter- 
preted. And not one program only, but 
many could be arranged from the sam» 
composer without using the same pieces 
at all, a proof of the diversity of his 
muse. 

One performer may show us the light- 
er side of Chopin, playing some of the 
Mazurkas, Valses, Impromptus, the Ber- 
ceuse and Tarantelle. Another chooses 
from the great master, as seen in the 
Ballades, the mystical, enigmatical Fan- 
taisie Polonaise, Op. 61, and the Bar- 
carolle, as did "odeneatt: Or we may 
hear the big Fantaisie, Op. 49, Sonata 
Op. 35, the great Polonaise Op. 53, min- 
gled with groups of smaller numbers, as 
we did from Novaes. Another again 
may give us both Sonatas, with a group 
between, as did Edwin Hughes, or al] 
the Etudes, with one of the Sonatas be- 
tween, as did Leginska. An almost end- 
less variety of arrangement is possible, 
according to the individual temperament 
of the player. 


Unfamiliar Pages 


We do not forget that with this gen- 
eral familiarity with the music of our 
universal composer there is still much 
of his music comparatively little known. 
What a wealth lies hidden in the Ma- 
zurkas, and how few are played! When 
an artist brings forward some which lie 
outside the beaten track, how fresh and 
unusual they seem. The same might 
be said of the seldom heard Valses and 
Nocturnes. The Polonaise Fantasie, 
played recently by Godowsky, came, one 
may venture to say, as a surprise even 
to musicians, so rarely has it been heard 
anywhere. It has many moods, now 
dreamy, now passionate, which extend to 
at least a dozen pages. It impresses one 
more in the light of a free rhapsody 
than as in any way connected with a 
polonaise. The three posthumous pol- 
onaises are in all probability quite un- 
known, and are waiting to be discovered. 
The three little Ecossaises which had 
been hidden away for so many years 
and only rather recently came to light, 
seemed. like a voice from the beyond. 
Then there is the Barcarolle, that won- 


[Continued on page 45] 
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Jerful love song long considered too dif- 
‘cult for any but the very elect to un- 
certake; even students play it now. De 
Pachmann, d’Albert, Paderewski, Bauer, 
(.abrilowitsch, Godowsky, Fryer and 
others have aided in making it known in 
tie concert room. 


It is most noteworthy, when one thinks 
it, that of all the players of Chopin’s 
isic, and their name is legion, no two 
jlay it exactly alike, any more than two 
rsons draw the same tone from the 
ano. Each one has his own manner of 
‘ving out the music, so that the same 
ece will sound quite different through 
e interpretation of various artists. Not 
nly this, but the same artist will be in 
more receptive mood at one time than 
another. When the right mood, the right 
piace and sympathetic listeners meet, an 
illuminating result is obtained. A few 
performances of the Sonatas stand out 
in my memory as touching perfection 
about as nearly as is possible. One was 
the B Flat Minor Sonata, played by 
Josef Hofmann. In matters of touch, 
tone, delicacy and power nothing more 
could be desired; the work was given a 
perfect body. And this body was il- 
lumined by a spirit so exalted, so above 
the earth, that the audience sat en- 
tranced. It seemed as though the 
Funeral March had never been given 
with more poignant intensity, more 
tragic sorrow. The travail of Poland 
lived again in the throbbing tones drawn 
from the instrument ky one of her gift- 
ed sons. To hear it so interpreted is to 
realize that this world-great music will 
never lose its spell. And it is the pian- 
ist’s possession, now and always. 


On an almost equal footing with Hof- 
man’s interpretation was one given by 
Gabrilowitsch. He, too, was in an in- 
spired mood. His usually plastic tone 
took on a warmer radiance, a more per- 
suasive quality. He, too, sang the 
March with penetrating feeling, deeply 
moving and nobly expressive. 


On another occasion Guiomar Novaes 
gave a memorable performance of the B 
Minor Sonata, Op. 58. She had placed 
it at the beginning of her program and 
started off with the utmost freshness 
and buoyancy. How those sixteenths 
rang out, how firm and sonorous the 
chords. At the sostenuto passage what 
could have been more persuasively lovely 
than her singing of the theme. She sang 
it as though she loved it. The whole 
movement was carried through with fine 
balance of parts, with verve and enthu- 
siasm. The Scherzo was delicious, so 
swift, clear and with such joyous anima- 
tion, yet so delicately poised. 


All the young Brazilian’s command of 
sympathetic tone quality was revealed 
in the Largo. In it were found the tran- 
quility, “the richness of revery” that we 
s look for. Her beautiful medium of touch 
illumined the cantabile with new light, 
color and feeling. The closing move- 
ment was full of life and energy and 
taken at a rapid tempo. But those plas- 
tic white fingers never faltered for an 
instant; each note was given its just 
meed of time and weight, no more, no 
less. What a remarkable art, that of 
the interpreter, by means of which he 
‘an, in the heat of performance, when 
keyed up to a high mental pitch of in- 
tensity, remember not only every note, 
phrase: mark, dynamic effect, but keep 
the whole under such control that the 
effect is a complete, unified master work, 
a perfectly rounded whole. The artist 
must take those black symbols, make 
them his own, until the technical side is 
absolutely perfect. Then, on the emo- 
“onal side, fill them with life, recreate 
them until they shall represent mental 
experiences, innermost aspirations, ex- 
alted states of feeling. To find a pian- 
st who has technical perfection and at 
the same time sympathetic tone and emo- 
“oral intensity; then listen to such a 
player in a Chopin recital, and you have 
the highest enjoyment to be found in 
Plano playing. The pianists who are 
‘qu.l to such a task can almost be count- 
ed on the fingers of one hand. 


Ve go to the concert room to enjoy 
‘ur Chopin, to feast on the exquisite 
‘tons of the great artist, his concep- 
‘on and interpretation of our favorite 
‘or poser. We watch the different read- 
ng of the familiar piecés—we even 
‘ak: the book with us and follow, noting 
whi each player adds of originality or 
‘dividual charm. “That is a good 
Polr t,””? we say, and hasten to try it out 
at ‘ome. Even school girls, with op- 
hortunity for hearing much piano music, 
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become quite critical over the various in- 
terpretations in the concert room, and 
often discuss these with spirit. 

If Chopin’s music often dominates the 
recital program, since hardly a recital 
is ever given without his name appear- 
ing on it, his compositions are heard 


even more often in the home. Whenever 
one needs the solace of music, we turn 
more often to him. Surely no other mu- 
sic makes the same appeal. And we 
are convinced this appeal will never lose 
its power. 

(Author’s Rights Reserved.) 








Technical Facility the Bane of 
Modern Music, Holds Mr. Sweet 





Must Be Kept Simple 








Young American Composer Thinks Multiplication of Striking 
Effects Turns Attention from More Important Things— 
Beethoven Invented No New Tools—Message of Music 














HE war has so cut down the output 

of European composers and the ban 

on music of enemy alien origin has so 

limited the possibilities of choice in pro- 

gram-making that the native composer 
is at last coming to the fore. 

Among our younger composers, Regi- 


nald Sweet is notable as an earnest, sin- 
cere musician, who combines depth and 
breadth with technical skill. He is best 
known for a group of four songs pub- 
lished by Schirmer, “Twilight,” “Thine 
Eyelids Droop,” “Remind Me Not” and 
“If Only in Dreams.” 

Although he has written many others, 
of which a number remain in manuscript, 
Mr. Sweet has not limited his writing to 
songs. Some of his most important 
works have been for orchestra. e has 
composed a series of seven orchestral 
sketches suggested by lines of Walt 

















Reginald Sweet, American Composer 


Whitman and a dramatic ballad for bari- 
tone with orchestral accompaniment, 
written for the late Putnam Griswold. 
The ballad was inspired by Browning’s 
dramatic soliloquy, “Porphyria’s Lover,” 
and was composed for use on a special 
occasion. It has not yet been presented 
in this country. Out of a series of six 
songs published broad, Mr. Griswold also 
selected two to sing at his farewell con- 
cert with the Berlin Philharmonic. The 
pieces were given a warm welcome by 
the audience and received high praise at 
the hands of the critics. 

When asked in a recent interview for 
an expression of his ideal of music, Mr. 
Sweet epitomized it as the development 
of sincerity and the highest idealism 
without compromise. Such, Mr. Sweet 
remarked, was the ideal which Beetho- 
ven and other masters have set up for 
themselves. Though the workmanship 
be ever so complex, a composer must 
keep his writings simple, clear and free 
from sophistication in purpose. 

Thus a Beethoven symphony bears the 
earmarks of all the knowledge necessary 
to the fully equipped composer; yet the 
message of the music is simple. Beetho- 
ven expresses true, fundamental, simple 
things, the things that count. He kept 


himself simple and free in spirit, even 
though he was heavily handicapped by 
physical ailments. Many composers have 
failed to do this. They have listened to 
too many voices and are no longer free 
in their musical ideal. 


Musical Resources Too Rich? 


Passing to the subject of modern mu- 
sic, Mr. Sweet said, “I have the greatest 
admiration for the means of expression 
employed in modern music, but not so 
much for the actual expressive aims of 
the composers. The subject matter of 
the art has often been too much ex- 
tended. Degrading subjects have been 
introduced. The Italian opera writers 
and the Austro-German schools are per- 
haps the chief offenders, or were so be- 
fore the war. They have wandered too 
far from nature. The temptation to do 
this is great because the present-day 
composer is surfeited with material. He 
must choose from a rich abundance, 
where formerly he had still to invent his 
means. We have at hand more paint 
than we can get on the canvas. To-day 
a composer of the so-called modern 
school invents his own harmonies. Did 
you ever stop to think that Beethoven 
invented very few chord combinations in 
all his writing?” 

Mr. Sweet, who is well known not only 
as a pianist and composer, but also as 
a practical business man, received his 
education at Harvard University, where 
he was graduated with the degree of 
Magna Cum Laude and honors in music. 
He is the secretary and one of directors 
of Sweet, Orr and Company, and is 
proud of the fact that he is a manufac- 
turer as well as a musician. 

After leaving Harvard about ten 
years ago he followed in the footsteps 
of many of his musical compatriots and 
went to Europe to study. He remained 
three years and published a number of 
songs during his residence abroad. 

Mr. Sweet has won a reputation as 
lecturer on the ultra-modern composers 
and was in charge of the harmony, com- 
position and appreciation courses at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., for two seasons. He 
has just completed a series of eight 
songs, settings of poems by Rabindran- 
ath Tagore, and is now at work on a 
symphonic composition. 





Josef Martin Resumes Midwestern Tour 


Josef Martin, New York pianist, has re- 
sumed his tour, after a short interruption 
owing to the epidemic. His list reveals ap- 
pearances in Erie, Pa., Nov. 25-26; Mans- 


field, Ohio, Nov, 27-28; Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 
29-30. Michigan appearances are Lansing, 
Dec. 2-3; Battle Creek, Dec. 4-5; Kalamazoo, 
Dec. 6-7; Muskegon, Dec. 9-10; Grand 


Rapids, Dec. 11-12; Jackson, Dec. 13-14, and 
Detroit, Dec. 16-17. Other engagements are 
Fort Wayne, Ind., Dec. 18-19; Columbus, 
Ohio, Dec. 20-21; Springfield, Ohio, Dec. 30- 
31. 





Active Season for Elizabeth K. Patterson 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, the New York 
vocal teacher and exponent of the late 
Matilda Marchesi who follows her method 01 
voice placement for women only, reports a 
crowded teaching calendar for the current 
season. Miss Patterson will present in re- 
cital on Dec. 3 four talented pupils in con- 
junction with Maria Milsova, pianist. 





Constance Balfour after having recovered 
from her recent serious illness is beginning 
her season’s activities. During the present 
month she will appear in joint recitals with 
Elias Breeskin, violinist, at Ithaca, Potsdam 
and Ogdensburg. 


CECIL ARDEN’S BOOK 
MAKES THE ROUNDS 
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Cecil Arden, Contralto of Metropolitan 
Opera Company 


With the arrival of one of the Eng- 
lish steamers last week came a letter to 
Cecil Arden, the young American con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, that is notable for its narration 
of an unusual coincidence. 

The letter was from a young Amer- 
ican soldier, serving in the 106th In- 
fantry, U. S. A., now in the war hos- 
pital at Bath, England. In writing to 
Miss Arden he told her that he was 
prompted to do so because he was from 
Brooklyn and felt that anyone near 
home would be interested in knowing 
of the rather striking coincidence which 
occurred. While he was with his regi- 
ment at Ypres, “chasing ‘Fritz’ away 
from Kemmel Hill,” as he put it, a copy 
of Arnold’ Bennet’s “Clayhanger,” 
which Miss Arden had contributed to the . 
book drive, came into his hands. Not 
having much time to read in those thrill- 
ing days, he lost track of the book. On 
the morning of Sept. 27 his regiment 
went over the top and he was wounded 
by machine-gun fire. He was taken to 
England to the hospital and there, as 
an orderly was passing around a tray 
of books for the soldiers to choose some- 
thing to read, the same copy of “Clay- 
hanger” was lying, three months later. 
Miss Arden’s name and address were 
written in the book and thus the soldier 
was enabled to write to her. 

With the letter came a coin taken by 
the soldier from a German in the “last 
scrap,” which Miss Arden has added to 
her collection of relics of the war. 





Noted Artists Collaborate with Henrietta 
Straus on Programs 


Henrietta Straus, who has evolved some 
new ideas on program construction, has made 
an exhaustive study of vocal music from a 
remarkably complete library which has taken 
years to gather together, and is now prepar- 
ing many New York recital programs. The 
artists who have collaborated with Miss 
Straus for their 1918-19 programs are Sophie 
Braslau, Marcia van Dresser, Gabrielle Gills, 
Povla Frijsh, Emma Roberts, Greta Torpadie 
and Walter Greene. The latter’s recital takes 
place on Thursday at Afolian Hall, Nov. 21. 
Miss Straus’s library contains some rare old 
songs almost impossible to get under existing 





conditions, and old collections no longer 
available. 
Charlotte Lund Wins Favor at “Globe” 


Concert 


Charlotte Lund, soprano, was received with 
great favor at the Globe concert on Nov. 13 
in De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 
She sang artistically songs by Moussorgsky, 
Grieg and Tchaikovsky and later an Amer- 
ican group by Nevin, Macfadyen and Kramer. 
Gordon Hampson was her able accompanist. 





John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, sang 
recently at Montclair, N. J., to a large, en- 
thusiastic audience. His program was en- 
tirely in English, one group was of Ameri- 
can composers only, in which he sang Rogers’ 
latest song, “Pershing’s Men,” with great 
fervor and tremendous success, the audience 
demanding several encores, to which he re- 
sponded with two of his own compositions. 
Mr. Wells sang at Morristown, N. J., on 
Nov. 3 with-equal success. He leaves the 
middle of this month for a two weeks’ tour 
in Maine. On Dec. 6 he sings at Albany, 
N. Y., and on the eleventh in Warren, O. 
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SALINA, KAN.—Warren Proctor, tenor, 
and Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, gave 
concerts in Bloomington, III]., on Nov. 15, 
and at the University of Illinois at Ur- 
bana on Nov. 16. 

co * * 


SALINA, KAN.—Charles Keep of the 
voice department of Bethany assumed 
directorship of the First Presbyterian 
Church choir, Salina, on Nov. 17. Roy 
Allman is the organist. 

* ok * 

TACOMA, WASH.—Enid V. Ingersoll, 
teacher for seven years in the New York 
College of Music, is one of the new pian- 
ists to enter professional life in Tacoma 
and has opened a studio here. 

* * * 

DETROIT, MicH.—Florence Macbeth, 
coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Company, scored a triumph before an 
audience of 5000 at the usual concert of 
the Central Concert Course of Detroit. 

* * * 


NEw ALBANY, IND.—The New Albany 
Male Chorus is the new name of the 
singing club that has been known for 
eight years as the Haydn Male Chorus. 
The change was made for patriotic rea- 
sons. Anton Embs is director. 

x * * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss.—A musicale was 
given at White Tree Inn for the benefit 
of the Pittsfield Day Nursery. Those 
who gave the numbers were Minnie L. 
Sample, soprano; Clara L. Gray, con- 
tralto; James C. Morton, tenor, and T. 
C. Whyte, bass. 

* * * 

SALINA, KAN.—Oscar Lofgren of the 
piano department at Bethany, gave his 
annual piano recital on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 12, in Bethany chapel. Mr. Lof- 
gren played numbers of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Liszt with authority and 
appreciation of tone values. 

* * * 

NEw ALBANY, IND.—At the first meet- 
ing of the Saint Cecilia Club, a chorus 
of twenty-four young women singers, 
under the guidance of Harriet Compton 
Devol, presented a group of songs. An 
address on “Music as a War Asset” was 
delivered by Harvey Peake. 

* * * 

CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—Announcement 
has been made by Mrs. Amos Payne, 
president of the West Virginia Associa- 
tion of Music Clubs, that the new State 
school bill to be presented to the legisla- 
ture includes a provision which will se- 
cure credit for outside music study. 

* * * 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—On Nov. 22, the 
feast day of St. Cecilia, there was a 
musicale at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, with 
Mrs. A. C. Brown in charge. The occa- 
sion was a housewarming, as the entire 
Y. M. C. A. has been refitted and reno- 
vated for the homecoming of the soldiers. 

* * + 


CHARLES City, IowA.—Elsa Dethlefs, 
supervisor of music in the schools at 
Nashua, was married recently to Henry 
B. Witham of Orient. Mr. Witham is in 
the navy. Mrs. Witham will continue 
her work as supervisor of music in the 
Nashua schools the remainder of the 
year. 

* * * 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—Because of the in- 
crease in the pay for musicians the sea- 
son of the Municipal Band next year 
may be shortened from sixteen to twelve 
weeks so the appropriation will not ex- 
ceed that of the present year. The sug- 
gestion to shorten the season has been 
made to the Board of Estimates. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D. C. — The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, under the local 
management of Mrs. Wilson Greene, 
opened the concert season in_ the 
Capital City. Pierre Monteux conducted. 
The symphony on this occasion was 
Franck’s D Minor, which was artistic- 
ally interpreted, but the Concerto 
Grosso, No. 5, D Major, for strings, by 
Handel, was so excellent an exhibition 
of tonal coloring that it carried off 
equally high honors. The soloists were 
Fradkin, Noack, Barrier and Malkin. 
The vocal soloist was Florence Easton, 
who showed her vocal powers in “Su- 
sanna non vien” and “Dove Sono.” 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Helen Rivard, 
violinist, of New York, who has been 
visiting her parents here during the epi- 
demic, has left the city for Ohio, where 
she will be heard in Dayton and Cleve- 
land. Later she will go on to the Pacific 
Coast. Miss Rivard spent her summer 
in the South, where she gave concerts 
at the camps. 
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* * * 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—The Marcato 
Music Club held its annual dinner on 
Nov. 21. Scheduled for Oct. 7, the din- 
ner had been postponed because of the 
influenza ban. The first artists’ event 
of the season under the auspices of the 
club was given on Nov. 19 at the Opera 
House, when the “Secret of Suzanne” 
was presented. 

bd *% * 

CHARLES City, IA., No. 10.—Mrs. Ida 
B. Wise Smith, president of the lowa 
W. C. T. U., has signed a contract for a 
pipe organ which is to be installed in the 
soldiers’ reconstruction hospital at Fort 
Des Moines as a Christmas gift from the 
State W. C. T. U. The W. C. T. U. has 
furnished the hospital with orchestra 
equipment and band instruments. 

* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—The music de- 
partment of the Woman’s Club held its 
first meeting of the year on Nov. 14. 
After a short business session, a re- 
hearsal was held for the coming Thanks- 
giving Community “Sing.” Invitations 
were sent to the heads of all choirs and 
schools, so that arrangements for co- 
operation for the event would be made. 

* * * 


HARTFORD, CONN.—Rehearsals are now 
on for the first concert of the Choral 
Club which will be given on Dec. -2 at 
Footguard Hall. Ralph Baldwin is di- 
recting sixty members of the club who 
will appear in the concert. Morris Perl- 
mutter, who is now at Camp Devens with 
the Seventy-third Regiment, is expected 
to be the piano soloist for the concert. 

* me * 


Detroit, Mich.—The first of the con- 
certs in the night schools presented by 
the Chamber Music Society was held on 
Nov. 12, Ada Gordon, Theodosia Eldridge, 
Mrs. Marjorie Kirk Miller and Perle B. 
Marsden participating. The society re- 
cently presented the MacDowell Trio and 
the Abel Junior String Quartet at the 
Joyce, Jr., High School and the Ives 
school. M. M. 

* * * 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musical entertain- 
ment, followed by a community “sing,” 
was given at the State College for Teach- 
ers for the military detachment recently 
in training. Those who took part in the 
program were Regina L. Held, violinist; 
Edwin B. Parkhurst, baritone, and Clara 
M. Woodin, soprano. Esther D. Kenes- 
ton and Harry Alan Russell were the 
accompanists. 

oa * * 

NEw YorkK, N. Y.—Among the public 
lectures of the last week was one by Col- 
lette Jackson on “Chopin, the Great 
Polish Composer and Patriot,” at the 
Hamilton Grange branch of the New 
York Public Library. Another was given 
at Public School 137 on “Russian Folk 
and Peasant, Song” by Edgar Bromberry 
and was accompanied by vocal and in- 
strumental numbers. 

ok aK * 


FITCHBURG, MAss.—More than 1300 
persons crowded City Hall on Nov. 11, 
and as many were turned away, when 
the Depot Brigade Band from Camp 
Devens, Lieut. Walter L. Schaeffer, con- 
ducter, appeared here in the United War 
Work Campaign. The band of sixty 
pieces, regarded one of the best in the 
service, was heard to advantage in a 
diversified program. 

+ * * 

NORFOLK, CONN.—The Norfolk Glee 
Club held its annual business meeting at 
the Norfolk Club in Arcanum Hall. 
After the business of the meeting the 
officers for the year were elected. These 
were: President, A. Burton Collar; 
vice-president, Harold P. Higgins; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Harry Hayden Cook; 
directors, Rev. John Barstow, Mrs. G. 
Clifford Scoville, Mrs. Stanley E. Lee, 
Dr. I. L. Hamon and Mrs. Herbert E. 
Blanchard; librarian, Helen J. Kendall. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Fisk Jubilee 
Singers from Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tenn., lately gave a “Victory Concert” 
before a large audience in the United 
Church. A concert was given by the 
best local artists on Sunday, Nov. 17, 
under the direction of Mrs. Susan Haw- 
ley Davis. The musicale was under the 
auspices of teams Nos. 2 and 13 in the 
United War Work Drive. 


* * * 


PITTSFIELD, MAss.—The Pittsfield Lib- 
erty Chorus, which is composed of 200 
singers under the direction of Frank 
Sill Rogers of Albany, celebrated victory 
by singing patriotic songs on the com- 
mon before an audience of 8000 persons. 
The chorus was accompanied by the 
Pittsfield Military Band. Gertrude Wat- 
son of New York City, who maintains 
the chorus, came to Pittsfield for the 
celebration. 

* * * 


West PoInTtT, N. Y.—Assisted by 
Lieut.-Col. William A. Ganoe, baritone, 
Frederick C. Mayer, organist of the 
Academy, recently gave his thirty-eighth 
recital at the Cadet Chapel. The soloist 
sang “A Pledge for Freedom,” by Col. 
Edward M. Markham, now in France in 
command of the 303d Engineers, and 
Damrosch’s “Danny Deever.” Mr. Mayer 
gave numbers by Dubois, Soederman, 
Rachmaninoff and Ropartz. 

ok * * 


NORTHAMPTON, MaAss.—‘Peace Day” 
was celebrated with music at Smith Col- 
lege. In the afternoon a song rally was 
given, accompanied by the student or- 
chestra; Prof. Henry Dike Sleeper played 
the organ, and William Short led the 
singing. In the evening another “sing” 
was led by Mary Foster, assisted by Mar- 
garet Rowe and Jean Donald. Songs 
were given by the glee club and by 
Esther Dale of the music department. 

* * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The program com- 
mittee of the Wednesday Afternoon Mu- 
sical Club has announced the plans for 
the season. The first meeting is to be 
held on Nov. 20, at the home of Mrs. 
Charles Davis, with Jennie Wilcox in 
charge, and will be devoted to Ameri- 
can composers. Other leaders for the 
coming meetings are Norma Weber, Mrs. 
Lewis Hall, Ethel Pigg and Mrs. Elmer 
S. Hubbell; the music of the Allies will 
be discussed at the different meetings. 

* * * 


NEw YorK, N. Y.—Herman Epstein 
has begun a series of lectures on “The 
Awakening of Music” in connection with 
the Rand School, at the People’s House. 
The first two lectures, given on Nov. 15 
and 22, were on the “Classical Period” 
and the “Romantic Period.” There will 
be three more lectures on the coming 
Friday nights, in which Mr. Epstein will 
take up the trend toward realism, modern 
music and the critics. In January Mr. 
Epstein will begin a series of lectures on 
“Nationality in Music.” 

“Se 


MERIDEN, CONN.—At the Woman’s 
Club, of which Mrs. Stephen Tredennick 
is chairman, the meeting of Nov. 12 was 
devoted to French music. Julia Lansing 
Hull read a paper on French music, 
which was illustrated with numbers by 
Rhea Masicotte, soprano, and Mary Ran- 
dall, pianist. In addition to the songs 
illustrating the paper, compositions from 
the different French periods were sung. 
Preceding the music, a poem dedicated 
to the mothers of France was read by 
Mme. Armand Villaret. 


* * * 


CHARLES CiTy, IA.—The University of 
Iowa, at Iowa City, has given much at- 
tention to music this year. It has the 
largest military band in the history of 
the university and, not to be outdone by 
the boys of the S. A. T. C., the girls 
have organized an orchestra, which will 
furnish music for many of the university 
affairs during the year, and a concert has 
been planned for the spring. Community 
“sings” are regularly held by the boys of 
the S. A. T. C., conducted by Prof. W. E. 
Hays, head of the School of Music. 

* * * 


New BeprorpD, MAss.—The “Slacker 
Record” campaign was highly successful 
here. The committee in charge was com- 
posed of Agnes Hoye, chairman; Mabel 
W. Hutchinson, Margaret Otheman and 
Bessie Noland. There were several rec- 
ords receiving stations in the center of 
the city, and the city was canvassed by 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, as was also the 
town of Fairhaven, which is directly 
across the way. About 3000 records were 
collected and several hundred packages 
of needles. One Edison machine was 
donated with the wish that it be given 
to the sailors at the barracks in Fair- 
haven. It is being constantly used and 
enjoyed, as the men there had no music 
of any kind. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—The fortnightly 
meeting of The Music Students’ Club was 
held on Nov. 7, at the home of Fannie 
Denio. The invited guests were the thir. 
teen French girls from Miss Flagg’; 
English Class. The subject for the meet- 
ing was “American Ballad and Compari- 
son with Other Types.” This was illus- 
trated by numbers given by Mrs. Car] 
Ladd, Mrs. Marshall Moulton, Mabelle 
Gray, Mrs. W. E. Samble, Ruth Murray, 
J. Eva Rice, Rachel Holden; Miss Gray, 
Helen Estey, Margaret Regal, Marie 
Hapgood and Mrs. Mason. 

* * * 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—The series of 
weekly concerts given under the auspices 
of the Music Department of Newcom) 
College began on Nov. 8 with a piano 
recital by Genevieve Pitot, a former 
pupil of Mme. Anita Gonzales Roe- 
schneider of the Music School faculty, 
and for the past year a pupil of Ernest 
Hutcheson, in New York. The program 
included among others works of two 
composers from the faculty of the New- 
comb College School of Music, Schuyten 
and Ferrata. Cuthbert Buckner, pupil 
of Orgeni, Alberto Hall and Souvestre, 
has returned to the city and has re- 
opened her studio. 

; * * * 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The first large meet- 
ing of the season for the Beethoven Club 
was held Wednesday morning at Wom- 
an’s Building when plans for the com- 
ing year’s work, under the leadership of 
Mrs. J. F. Hill, were outlined and com- 
mittees named for the special commit- 
tees. The first artist’s concert of the 
season will be on Nov. 19, at Goodwin 
Institute, when Augusta Cottlow, pian- 
ist, and Rosalie Miller, soprano, will be 
the attractions; Miss Miller is a Mem- 
phis girl by birth and has many friends 
and relatives here. Regular monthly 
concerts will be given by members of the 
club. The Musical Culture class, which 
proved an attractive feature last sea- 
son, will be resumed this month. 

* ok * 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Frank Woelber, 
head of the Woelber School of Music, has 
recently returned from his vacation. The 
school was open during the entire sum- 
mer for courses and is now beginning the 
winter sessions. Several new teachers 
have been added to the faculty this sea- 
son. In the piano department will be 
Joseph Gahm, pianist and composer, a 
pupil of Breithapt. Olivia Trautman, 
pupil of Meuzeles and Chalif, who has 
toured with Roshanara, has appeared at 
the Winter Garden and with the New 
York Symphony Society, will teach dan- 
cing. An innovation will be an art de- 
partment under Lenore Stephens and 
Mrs. Helen Clark, graduates of Colum- 
bia. Mr. and Mrs. Woelber will continue 
to teach in New York City on certain 
days. 


* * * 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—A large orches- 
tra, consisting of members of the Strand, 
Liberty and Palace Theaters, and sing- 
ers from those houses united in an en- 
tertainment for convalescent soldiers at 
the Southern Yacht Club recently. The 
clubhouse has been temporarily con- 
verted into a recuperation hospital. New 
Orleans will hold a “Thanksgiving Sing” 
this year instead of joining in the na- 
tional movement to “sing for victory,” 
which was being planned by 7,000,000 
American women of the National Coun- 
cil of Defense. The gathering will be 
held in Lafayette Square and every 
singing society and individual singer in 
the city will be invited to participate. 
Ruth Harrison, head of the community 
chorus and leader of the Liberty Chorus 
of New Orleans, has conferred with 
Mayor Behrman, who encourages the ef- 
fort heartily. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The first meeting of 
the Monday Musical Club took place on 
Nov. 10 at the Historical Building. A 
paper was read on the life and works 
of Ethelbert Nevin. by Elizabeth J. Hoff- 
man; the vocal program, arranged by 
Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins, and the instru- 
mental program, arranged by Mrs. 
Harry T. Irving, comprised works by 
this composer. Numbers were given by 
Agnes E. Jones, Mrs. George A. Rose; 
Esther D. Keneston, Florence Page and 
Helen M. Sperry, pianists; Clara ™. 
Woodin, Mrs. J. H. Hurst, Mrs. Walte! 
L. Hutchins and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright: 
contraltos; Mrs. George Quenckenboss: 
Mrs. William H. George and Mrs. E. F. 
Horton, sopranos; Mrs. Horatio S. Bel- 
lows, Mrs. William B. Smith, Mrs. J. W: 
Pattison and Mrs. W. D. K. Wright 
altos, and a soprano solo by Mrs. Leo 5. 
Fox. A duet accompaniment was playe 
by Mrs. Henrietta Gainsley Cross 4" 
Florence Page. Other accompanists 
were Mrs. George D. Elwell, Lydia F 
Stevens and Mrs. Edgar S. Van Olind@ 
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| Isolde Menges Recuperating 
from Attack of Influenza 
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ees MENGES, the English vio- 
linist, crossed the continent and ar- 
rived in the West to play her engage- 
ments just in time to see the influenza 
epidemic lid close down on public gath- 
erings. Hardly had this taken place 
when her accompanist, Miss Beattie, fell 
ill of the disease. Miss Menges there- 
with proceeded to nurse Miss Beattie and 
in a very short time had to be nursed 


Isolde Menges, English Violinist; Miss Menges Enjoying 
the Delights of Autumn Days in the Country 


herself, as she also succumbed to the 
germ. 

Both young artists are recovering and 
will recommence work the latter part 
of .November. 

In the meantime they are in the coun- 
try coaxing back strength once more. 
Miss Menges’s engagements this season 
will necessitate a great deal of travel; 
in fact, she will have to cross the con- 
tinent four times before May. 





DUNCAN DANCERS WITH — 
COPELAND WAKEN JOY 





The Isadora Duncan Dancers; 
George Copeland, Pianist. Booth 
Theater, Afternoon, Nov. 14. 
The Program: 


Ballade No. 1, Chopin, Mr. 
Copeland. “Marche Funébre,” 
Chopin, Ensemble. Berceuse, Ma- 
zurka, Etude, Mazurka, Valse No. 
2, Chopin, Solo Dancers; “Bour- 
rée,” Bach; “Pastorale,” Scarlatti; 
Scherzo, Mendelssohn; ‘“Reflets 
dans Veau,” Debussy; Polonaise, 
Liszt; Mr. Copeland. Four 
Waltzes, Florent Schmitt, Ensem- 
ble. “Recuerdos,” Grovlez; “Tan- 
go,” “Castillas,” Albeniz, Mr. Cope- 
land. “Two Amazon Dances,” 
Gluck; “Military Polonaise,” Cho- 
pin; Ensemble. 











Well are the Isadora Duncan pupils 
subnamed the “Isadorables.” A more ex- 
quisite showing of the art of interpreta- 
tive dancing than they offer it would be 
hard to conceive, backed by the excellent 
facilities of technique, the beauty of 
tone, which George Copeland’s playing 
affords them. Or, we might reverse it 
and say that they interpret with an ex- 
quisite charm the subjective beauty of 
Mr. Copeland’s objectively admirable 
art. Phrase it as you will, they are 
adorable, en bloe and individually. 

_ Whether they drifted around the stage 
like soft-falling leaves in a Chopin waltz 
or frolicked like the Graces of Botti- 
celli’s “Spring” in a Chopin mazurka; 
Whether they grouped themselves in a 
tableau of tender beauty in a Chopin 
Berceuse, or paced, young Amazons too 
Sweet to be taken seriously, in Gluck’s 
‘Iphigenie” measures or to the martial 
notes of the Chopin “Military Polonaise,” 
they were alike charming beyond the use- 
Worn epithets of the weary critic. One 
hi : heard doubts of the wisdom (not the 
Se.uty) of Miss Duncan’s art. In order 
to realize that her work is its own ex- 
Cuse for being, one has only to see with 
What ideal feeling of delight in purity 
and beauty per se these young Graces 


— 


her pupils can inspire a most blasé au- 
dience. 

Mr. Copeland is a pianist whose han- 
dling of his instrument is that of a lover; 
a Platonic lover, bien entendu; passion 
of any kind has no place in his concep- 
tion of the artists he interprets. Only 
one criticism obtrudes itself on a review 
of the afternoon’s delight; those adorable 
children cannot enact the tragedy of ut- 
ter despair, the abandonment to agony, 
of Chopin’s Funeral March. They should 
not be made to try. C. P. 





Alda and Dambois Open Albany Season 


Albany, N. Y., Nov. 15.—The Albany 
music season was opened last night in Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall with the appearance of 
Mme. Frances Alda, soprano; Maurice Dam- 
bois, ’cellist, and Erin Ballard, pianist, under 
the Franklin management. It was the first 
apvearance of the artists in Albany and they 
received a cordial reception. Mme. Alda’s 


first group of songs were old favorites, in- 


cluding ‘‘Amarilli’®? by Caccini, ‘‘The Lass 
with the Delicate Air,’ ‘‘The Maiden’s 
Prayer’’ and Philidor’s ‘Je ne suis qu’une 
Bergére.’’ A second unusual group included 


a Finnish lullaby, ‘‘Kehtolaulau’’; a Swedish 
air, a Norwegian song, Gavotte from ‘‘Ma- 
non’ and ‘Somewhere in France.”’ Her final 
group closed with the aria, ‘‘Un bel di,’’ from 
‘‘Butterfly.’’ Mr. Dambois, with telling 
artistry, first appeared in ‘‘Variations Sym- 
phoniques’”’ of Boellman. The second group 
comprised a Bach aria, a Chopin Nocturne 
and his own composition, a Dance, of which 
he gave a fine interpretation. He was ac- 
companied by Harmon S. Swart, of Albany. 
Miss Ballard was accompanist for Mme. Alda 
and won cordial recognition when she played 
the ‘‘Air de Ballet’? by Moszkowski. 





ALEXIS RIENZI IN RECITAL 


With Clara Pasvolsky and Mme. Soloff, 
Baritone Gives Russian Program 


A recital of all-Russian songs, given 
by Alexis Rienzi, New York baritone, 
attracted an interested audience to 
Chalif’s Auditorium on Nov. 17. He 
was assisted by Clara Pasvolsky, mezzo- 
soprano, and Elizabeth Sherman-Soloff, 
soprano. Although not primarily an ex- 
hibition of vocal display, the recital 
stood out strongly and authoritatively 
from an interpretative standpoint. Many 
unfamiliar Russian composers were rep- 
resented among the offerings. 

Opening with Sashina’s “Alone Upon 
Road I Wander,” followed by Stolypin’s, 
“Two Giants,’’ Diitsch’s ‘Novgorod’ and 
Sokoloff’s ‘“‘A Russian Song,’ Mr. Rienzi de- 
livered his message forcefully, especially in 
the last number. Moussorgsky’s “You Did 
Not Recognize Me,’’ Cui’s “’Twas Growing 
Dark” and Rubinstein’s “Good Night,’ com- 
prised the second group; while the closing 


the 


numbers, emphasizing his interpretative 
ability, revealed Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘The 
Messenger,” Glinka’s “Night Review’ and 


Dargomijsky’s “Old Corporal.” Miss Pasvol- 
sky won praise for her delivery of Dar- 
gomijsky’s Air from ‘“Roussalka,’ Bala- 
kirev’s “Selim’s Song,’’ Malashkin’s “So 
Passes our Life’’ and Moussorgsky’s ‘Ho- 
pak.” Mme. Soloff sang effectively Rubin- 
stein’s Aria from “Demon” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Was I Not a Blade of Grass.” Both singers 


were heard in duets by Dargomijsky and 
Tchaikovsky. 
Frances Foster was the efficient accom- 


panist. Chalif’s auditorium proved a pleas- 
ant background for the recital. This hall is 
becoming popular with recitalists, having 
fine appointments and _ excellent acoustic 
properties. =. B.S. 


Mme. _ Niessen-Stone’s 


Pupils 

Among the recent activities of pupils of 
Mme. Niessen-Stone, Gloria Perles, soprano, 
sang return engagements at the Academy 
of Music and at the Brevoort in Brooklyn 
and Grace Foster, soprano, sang at a con- 
cert of the National Society of New England 
Women at the Brooklyn Colony. Else Gard- 
ner has been engaged as soprano soloist at 
the Clinton Avenue Reformed Church in 
Newark, N. J.; Anna Halpern, who was en- 
gaged for a special service at the Temple 
Ohah Sholom in Newark; Miss A. M. Robin- 
son, who sang Gioconda, Leonora and 
Santuzza with the Associated National 
Opera Company. 


Activities of 





Burnham to Begin Tour in January 


Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, will 
begin his tour, which was postponed from 
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The second musical evening given this 
season by Claude Warford’s pupils took 
place at the Metropolitan Opera House 
studios on Wednesday evening, Nov. 6, 
and was attended by numerous friends 
of those participating. The program 
was furnished by the following pupils: 
Helen Koyce, Marie Buderus, Elizabeth 
Janes and Anna Flick, sopranos; Lola 
Gillies and Mary C. Davis, contraltos, 
and Eliodoro Cervero, tenor. In addi- 
tion to arias and songs by foreign com- 
posers, works by the following Amer- 
icans were featured: Cadman, Hastings, 
Woodman, Ralph Cox, Fay Foster, Mary 
Helen Brown and Mana Zucca. 


* * * 


Florence McDonough, contralto, has 
been engaged as soloist at the Madison 
Avenue Reformed Church in Albany, 
N. Y. Evelyn Siedle, who had been sub- 
stituting at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church 
has been engaged as regular soloist 
there. Elsie Diemer has been engaged to 
sing at the Academy of Music and Elsie 


Duffield as supervisor of music at the 
East Side High School in Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Klibansky will give a pupils’ recital 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium on Nov. 
20. Felice de Gregorio is meeting with 
much success in Boston as a member of 
the “Chu Chin Chow” company, and 
Irving Fisher is successful in “Ladies 
First” with Nora Bayes at the Broad- 
hurst Theater. 
* * * 

Betty Burke, a pupil of Mme. Minna 
Kaufmann, has been active in concert 
work during the summer and early fall. 
She recently gave a concert with Hans 
Kronold, ’cellist, in the State Armory in 
Greenwich, Conn., to an audience of 1500 
persons. Her accompanist was Ruth 
Emerson. 

* * * 

Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, New York 
vocal teacher, has reopened her school 
with a large number of new enrollments. 
The usual monthly musicales will again 
be given, when Miss Patterson will pre- 
sent many of her pupils. 


November on account of the influenza epi- 
demic, in January under the management of 
Harry Culbertson. Mr. Culbertson has been 
in camp in California and will probably re- 
sume his managing work at the beginning of 
the new year. Mr. Burnham has been play- 
ing at a number of concerts and making 
speeches to raise money for the military 
hospital, Villemin, in Paris, which is cared 
for by his friend, Edith Griffin. He has al- 
ready raised a considerable amount of money 
for this worthy work. 





Orchestra Activities in 


Loan Drive 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 13.--Figures for the 
sales of Liberty Bonds made at the booth 
established by the Philadelphia Symphony 
Orchestra in front of the Union League, in 
South Broad Street, have been tabulated, and 
show a total of $871,000. Included in this 
amount is $35,000 which was subscribed by 
the orchestra as an investment. The or- 
chestra association has participated in all 
four Liberty Loans, its investments totaling 
$226,000. The booth was conducted by the 
women’s committee of the orchestra, of which 
Frances A. Wister is the president. Mrs. 
Stokowski, wife of the conductor, took active 
part in its management. Tt. &. me 


Philadelphia 








Clyde Collison 
Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 13.—In the 


passing of Clyde Collison, at Camp 
Kearney, Los Angeles loses one of its 
most promising organists and composers. 
He enlisted in the base hospital service 
and later became band leader. He was 
a graduate of the School of music of the 
University of Southern California and 
afterward studied with Rudolph Ganz. 
He later joined the faculty of the U. S. 
C., teaching piano, after receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Music. Mr. Col- 
lison formerly was organist at the First 
M. E. Church of Los Angeles and later 
at the West Adams M. E. Church. He 
had marked technical efficiency and gen- 
uine musical sympathy. He left a bride 
of less than a year, formerly Florence 
Parmalee. W. F. G. 





Mrs. Robert Smith 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 13.—One of 
the few musicians to be lost by Los An- 
geles through the influenza was Mrs. 
Robert Smith (Ethel Fults-Smith), who 
passed away while at her ranch near 
Porterville, Cal., Oct. 27. From Hardin 
College, Mo., Mrs. Smith went to Paris 
to study with Trabadello. She made her 
début in “Carmen.” In Los Angeles she 
was connected with leading organizations 
such as the Dominant and Lyric Clubs 
and Euterpean Quartet. For six years 
she was soprano soloist at the Temple 
Baptist auditorium and at the time of 
her death was soloist at Immanuel Pres-: 
byterian Church. W. F. G. 





Farquhar Murray 


DENVER, COL., Nov. 9.—The death in 
Washington, D. C., of Farquhar Murray, 
tenor, formerly of this city, became 
known here a few days ago. Mr. Mur-: 
ray left Denver a few months ago to 
enter Y. M. C. A. service in France, and 
had about finished his training when he 
became a victim of influenza. Mr. Mur- 
ray had, before coming to Denver, sung 
in English and Canadian opera com- 
panies. J.C. W 





Willabald Lehman 


SAN D1EGO, CAL., Nov. 1.—Willabald 
Lehman, prominent local organist and 
choir leader, died at his home last week 
of bronchial pneumonia. Mr. Lehman 
was active in music circles, being director 
of the People’s Chorus and a member of 
nearly every musical organization here. 
He came to San Diego five years ago. 
Mr. Lehman’s former home was in Cin- 
cinnati. W. F. R. 


Paul F. Pettigrew 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Nov. 8.—Paul F. Pet- 
tigrew, baritone, died this week as a re- 
sult of pneumonia following an attack 
of Spanish influenza. M. M. 


Mercedes Oleary Tucker 


Mercedes Oleary Tucker, a 
died at her Trenton home on 
at the age of thirty-six. 
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Brilliant Young Violinist Tells 
of the Eventful Days When 
Russia Threw Off the Ro- 
manoff Yoke—How Trotzky 
Rode About in the Czar’s 
Gold Chariot—Student Days 
with Leopold Auer at the 
Petrograd Conservatory 


N the list of “wholly delightful people 

to interview” one usually places the 
younger artists last, for musical prodi- 
gies art apt to be a bit difficult. But an 
interview with Thelma Given—the latest 
of the Auer disciples to make her bow to 
the New York public—is a joy. 

She is a charming, unaffected girl, 
with an engaging simplicity of manner 
and a schoolgirlish delight in the good 
times she has been having since her re- 
turn to New York. Curled up in one 
corner of the davenport, with her slen- 
der, nervous hands depicting the scenes 
of which she talked, Miss Given de- 
scribed the difference she found in life 
here and the conditions under which she 
had lived during her last months in 
Russia. 

“After all, you were too far away to 
be very deeply touched by the war con- 
ditions,” she said. “Yet I think the 
greatest surprise the traveler from Eu- 
rope experiences is to find life here go- 
ing along in about the same comfortable 
fashion that Europe knew four years 
ago. In Russia, poor, desolated Russia, 
one almost forgets that peace and com- 
fort and security are possible.” 

Miss Given was studying with Pro- 
fessor Auer in Petrograd when the rev- 
olution came, and lived in Russia during 
the Kerensky régime, leaving about he 
time that the Bolsheviki came _ into 
power. She has carried with her some 
unforgettable pictures of the scenes she 
witnessed when the revolution broke out. 

“We were living in a hotel at the time, 
not far from the master’s studio,” Miss 
Given related. “Most of the people we 
knew felt the revolution in the air, but 
none of them dreamed that it was so 
near. There had, of course, been riot- 
ing in the streets for two weeks, but the 
night that the revolution came found 
most people quite unprepared. We heard 
a noise like the humming of gigantic 
swarms of bees, then the crowd gath- 
ered around our hotel and started firing 
on the upper windows in the evident im- 
pression that there were police in the 
place. All the servants had gone by 
orders of the revolutionists and the 
house was quite in darkness; the guests 
had gathered in the lobby in the instinc- 
tive dread, I suppose, of dying alone 
in their own apartments. The rioting 
continued all night long and in the 
morning members of the mob went 
through the hotel seeking the police, but 
they did not molest the guests. Then a 
detachment of soldiery came and guard- 
ed the hotel. The servants had looted 
the great pantries and taken practically 
all the food, so we had to skirmish for 
food as best we could. One might see 
dainty ladies searching through the pan- 
tries in the vain hope of finding a store 
of foodstuffs, and one of the really 
laughable incidents—for there were some 
in the midst of all the tragedy—was the 
sight of an officer of high rank trying 
to fry himself an egg over one of the 
huge ranges in the hotel kitchen. 


Wore Red Cross Garb 


“A friend and I donned the uniform 
of Rumanian Red Cross nurses, and in 
this garb felt comparatively safe. I 
wanted to go out in the streets, but my 
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Upper Picture: A Picnic in 
the Forest Outside Pet- 
rograd. In the Group 
Are Miss Given and Her 
Mother and Students of 
Leopold Auer. Lower Picture: Thelma 
Given, Latest Auer Pupil to Make New 
York Début 


mother would not let me. Comparatively 
few people ventured out, and some fam- 
ilies, trying to get back to their homes 
or bring their children from the schools, 
were stopped in the streets and their 
carriages taken from them by the mobs. 
One of the most appalling sights we 
saw was the burning of the great prison 
which was just a few blocks from our 
hotel. You know, 
freed all the prisoners and then burned 
the buildings. In this prison they had 
forgotten to release the people impris- 
oned on one of the lower floors and the 
poor souls all perished in the flames. 
Can you imagine what it was like to live 
from day to day in constant fear of our 
lives and listen always to the crackling 
of machine guns in the streets outside? 

“Every day parties would go through 
the hotel. I was so afraid they would 
take my fiddle that I hid it under the 
buffet in our apartment. Either they 
considered it valueless or didn’t see it, 
because it was not taken and I brought 
it away with we when we left Russia. 
Through the American Embassy we 
finally had arrangements made to get 
into Finland and from there to Chris- 
tiania, from which city we sailed for 
America. } 

“T believe if the Kerensky government 
had been strong cnough to control the 
situation, Russia would have been able 
to cope successfully with its reconstrue- 
tion problems, but no one came forward 
strong enough to control the aroused 
mob spirit. The element that followed 
Trotzky hailed him as a savior, and one 
of the most incongruous sights that I 
recall was the spectacle of Trotzky driv- 
ing about the streets in the gold chariot 
of state that once was the czar’s.” 


Studied with Auer Seven Years 


Miss Given holds the unique position 
of being the only Auer pupil without 
previous training to be accepted by the 
master. She went to Russia seven years 
ago, at the age of fifteen, to begin her 
work with him and has studied with the 
great violin master since that time, with 
the exception of the winter of 1914-15, 
which she passed in Dresden. During 
the other years she studied with Pro- 
fessor Auer in Petrograd during the 
winter months and at his summer place 
the rest of the year. 

“Petrograd is a wonderful place in 
which to study,” said Miss Given. >“I 
cannot describe it, but there is such a 
freedom from the tense life one finds 


the revolutionists: 
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here at home. 
hushing every sound, and the daylight 
dies in the early part of the afternoon. 
It is all soft twilight and long silences— 
the most wonderful surroundings for 


The snow falls softly, 


study and practice. And how they do 
practice there! Students at the Con- 
servatory really live in their work. Even 
in our little outings and student parties 
some one was sure to bring along a new 
transcription that Professor Auer had 
made, or a new work of some of the 
great Russian composers, and then we 
all became absorbed in work once more. 
Why those little Russian Jews, mere 
infants in some cases, came to Professor 
Auer absolutely perfect so far as their 
technique went. I remember when 
Jascha Heifetz came and I heard him 
first! How I marvelled at the perfection 
of his technique, but I marvelled still 
more when after a few lessons he devel- 
oped that wonderful singing tone which 
the master alone seems able to impart. 
“Yes, certainly, I was frightened when 
I first went to Professor Auer for my 
lessons. In fact, I am still frightened 
and often stand outside the door getting 
up my courage to go in. He is gentle 
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Place for Study, She Says—- 


Children Begin Musical Wor: 
When Five Years Old 


and most kind with beginners, but whe» 
one is farther along the road he make 
gréater and greater demands. I have 
seen him take a piece of music from 4 
student who has made one mistake, tear 
it to bits and throw it in the fire. But 
the pupils at the Conservatory simply 
adored him. ‘Hush, hush,’ they would 
say one to the other, ‘here comes the 
master,’ and they would scuttle off the 
stairs like little rats and stand on either 
side, watching him with bright, adoring 
eyes.” 

Miss Given returned to America with 
Professor Auer last February and has 
studied with him through the summer, 
making her début in Carnegie Hall early 
in November. The gifted young violin- 
ist will be heard in New York again at 
one of the Metropolitan Opera Sunday 
night concerts, and will also make a 
tour of the Middle West that will include 
Columbus, Ohio—her birthplace—and a 
concert in Decatur, Iowa, in which city 
Miss Given passed her early years be- 
fore going abroad to study. 

May STANLEY. 





MUSIC FOR NEW FILM 





George W. Beynon Prepares Setting for 
“Cannibals of South Seas” 


For the new film, ‘The Cannibals of 
the South Seas,” produced by Martin 
Johnson, the services of George W. Bey- 
non of New York have been secured to 
prepare the musical setting. Mr. Bey- 
non, who has won a reputation in this 
field and who was the first to arrange 
a full orchestral accompaniment for mov- 
ing pictures synchronized, has_ spent 
considerable time and thought in assem- 
bling the material for the score of this 
picture and has also written a number 
of original compositions for it. At the 
private viewing of the film in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Nov. 19, Mr. Beynon conducted the 
orchestra. To insure the proper inter- 
pretation of the music when it is done 
in Toronto at Massey Hall on Nov. 23, 
Mr. Beynon has been engaged to conduct 
that performance. In addition to his ac- 
tivities as a specialist in the setting, con- 
ducting and arranging of film music Mr. 
Beynon is also editor of the Music De- 
partment of the Moving Picture World. 





Matzenauer Opens Star Concert Series 
in Washington, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—Mme. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, opened to-day the 
Ten-Star Concert series of T. Arthur Smith 
An enthusiastic audience greeted the singer, 
whose rich tones charmed in a varied pro- 
gram of French, English and Russian songs 
Groups of Grieg and Debussy compositions 
were especially delightful. Frank La Forze. 
gifted accompanist, presided at the piano 
and added much to the musical interpreta- 
tions of the songs. He also gave in finished 
style two solos, Impromptu in F Sharp, 
Chopin, and Study in Octaves, Boothe. The 
closing numbers of the program also called 
Mr. La Forge forth for a share of acknow!- 
edgment as they were two of his own songs 
dedicated to Mme. Matzenauer, “Supplica- 
tion” and “Nocturne.” W. H 
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PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 








KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











USH& LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 
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WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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